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IKTRODUCTIOK. 


nexion, snd of llic iinmense I'mporlance of India to Britain 
for Britain’s own greatness and prosperity. 

The Benefits to India. 

The present advanced humanitarian civilisation of Britain 
could not but exercise its 'humane influence' to abolish the 
customs of sitti and infanticide, earning the everlasting bless- 
ings of the thousands who have been and will be saved 
thereby. 

The introduction' of English education, with its great, 
noble, elevating, and civilising literature and advanced 
science, will for ever'remain a monument of good work done 
in India hVid a claim to gratitude upon the Indian people. 
This education has taught the highest political ideal of 
British citizenship and raised in the hearts of the educated 
Indians the hope and a-spiration to be able to raise their 
countrymen to the same ideal citizenship. This hoRo and 
aspiration as tlicir greatest good are at the bottom of a'l their 
present sincere and eaqicst loyalty, in spite of the djs.ippoiftt- 
monts, discouragements, and despotism of a century and half. 
1 need -not dwell upon several consequential social and tivi- 
lising benefits. But the greatest and the most, valued of all 
the benefits aie the most solemn pledges of tho'-lict oT 1S33, 
and the Queen's Proclamations of 1858, 1877, and 1SS7, which 
if “faithfully and conscientiously fulfilled” will bo Britain's 
highest gain and glory and India’s gfoatost blessing and 
benefit. 

Britain may well claim credit for' law and order, which, 
however, is as much necessary for the existence of British 
rule in India as for the good of the Indian {ieoplc; for 
freedom of speech and press, and for other benefits flowing 
therefrom. 

The Immense Imfoetance of India to Britain’s E.mpire, 
TO ITS GkE,ATNESS and ITS PeOSI'ERITV. 

Lord Curzoii, before he went jut to India as Viceroy, laid 
great and repeated emphasis, two or three times, upon -the 
fact of this imporUance of India to Britain. “ India,” ho.said, 
“was the pivot of our Empire. (Hear, hear.) ‘^f this 
Empire lost any other part of its dominion we could survive, 
but if wc lost India, the sun of our Empire would be set ” 
{Times, 3/12/1898). 
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''' Lord Roberts, after retiring for good from India, said to 
the London Chamber of Commerce; — 

“ I rejoice to learn that you recognise how indissolubly 
the prosperity of the United Kingdom is bound up with the 
rctentiou of that vast Eastern Empire" {Times, 25/5/1893). 
He repeated “ that the retention of our Eastern Empire is ■ 
essential to the greatness and prosperity of the United 
Kingdom " (Times, 29/7/1S93). And with still more emphasis 
he pointed out upon what essential condition such retention 
of the Indian Empire depended — not upon brute force ; but 
" however,” he said, " efficient and well-equipped the armj' of 
India may be, were it indeed absolute perfection, and were 
its numbers considerably more than they arc .a: ,5rcsent, our , 
greatest strength must over rest on' the firm base of a united I 
and contented India." 

I now come to the faults of the present un-British system 
of Government, 'which unfortunately “ more than couutcr- 
bal ■■■5S the benefits.” 

lilESTRCCTIVE AKD DeSPOTIc'tO THE I.SDJANS. 

The Court of Directors, among various espressions of the 
same charaptcr, s.aid, in their letters of 1 7/5/1 76C and others 
aboift the same time : " Every Englishman tliroughoul the 
country . . . CKcrcising his power to the oppi’ossion of the 

helpless Natives We have the strongest sense of the 

deplorable state .e, . from the corruption and rapacity of our 
servants . . . by a scone of the most lyrannic-and oppressive 
conduct that ever was known in any ago or country I ” Such 
unfortunately was the beginning of the connexion between 
Britain «nd India — based on greed and oppression. And 
to our great misfortune and destruction, the same has 
remained in subtle and ingenious forms and subterfuges up 
to the present day with ever increasing impoverishment. 

Later, as far back as 17S7, Sir John Shore (subsequently 
Governor-General) prophesied the evils of the present system 
of the British Indian Government which is true to the 
present day. 

He said in a deliberate Minute : — 

“ Whatever allowance we may make for the increased 
industry of the subjects of the State, owing to the enhanced 
demand for the produce of it (supposing the demand to bo 
enhanced), there is reason to conclude that the hcucfiis eiiv wove 



oegmning oi inc lasi •century rne arain was acciarca to oc 
;f3, 000,000 a year — and with private remittances, was sup- 
posed to be near ;^5 ,doo,ooo — or one-sixth of what it is at ' 
present. I/VAe profits of exports and freight and insurance, '■ 
wliicli are not accounted for in the oOtcial statistics, be con- 
sidered, the present drain will be nearer forty than thirty 
millions ; speaking ronghl}' on the old basis of the value of 
gold at two shillings per rupee. ^ 

Mr. Jlontgomery Martin, after examining the records in 
the India House of a minute survey made in iSo/'iSiii. of the 
condition of some provinces of Bengal and Behar, sairf in 1835 
in his “ Eastern India — “ It is impossible to ai-oid remark- 
ing two facts as peculiarly striking — first the richness nf the 
country surveyed, and second, the poverty of its inh.abiiimts. 
.... The ‘annual drain of 3,000,000 on British India has 
amounted in thirty years, .at 12 per cent, (the usual Ipdian ■ 
rate) compound interest to the enormous sum of ;^723,9oo,ooo 

sterling So constant and accumulating a drain, even 

in England, would soon impoverish her. How severe then . 
must be its effects on India when the wage of a labourer is 
from twopence to threepence a day." ^He .also calcxlates the 
result of the drain of ;fr5.ooo,ooo a year. What then must be 
or can be the effect of the unceasing drain which has now 
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country from which they arc raised arc totally different in 
tlieir effect from taxes raised in one country and spent in 
anotlier. In the former case the taxes collected from the 
population ... arc ag.-iin returned to the industrious classes. 
.... But the case is wholly different when the taxes are not 

spent in the country from which they arc raised They 

constitute .... an absolute loss and extinction of the whole 
amount withdrawn from the taxed country .... might as 

well be thrown into the sc.! Such is the nature of 

the tribute we h.avc so long exacted from India 

From this e,\pIanation some faint conception may be formed 

of the cruel, crushing effect of the tribute upon India 

The Indian tribute, whether weighed in the scales of justice 
or viewed in the light of our own interest, will be found to bo 
at variance with humanity, with common sense, and with the 
received maxims of economic science" (“A Few Words on 
Our I-'inancial delation with India.” London : Richardson 
B-os., 1859). 

Lord Salisbury, as Secretary of Stale for India, in a 
Minute (26/4/1875) said— [C.30S6—1— (1884, p. 144)] 

“ The injury is exaggerated in the case of India, where so 
much of the revenue is exported without a direct equivalent. 
As /nrff'n vrjst'le lUi the lancet should be directcd''to the parts 
where ,thc blood is congested or at least sulTicicnt, not to 
those” (the agricultilral people) “which are alrmifj’ fahk from 
file awit of it," 

This was said twenty-six years ago, and those who were 
considered, as having sufficient blood arc also being brought 
lower and lower. The “ want of blood " among tlie agri- 
cultural population is getting so complete that famines and . 
plagues like the present are fast bleeding the masses to 
death. 

Lord Lawrence, Lord Cromer, Sir Auckland Colvin, Sir 
David Barbour, and others have declared the extreme jioverly 
of India. 

But the drain is not all. All the wars by which the 
British Indian Empire is built up have not only been fought 
mainly with Indian blood, but every fartliing of expenditure 
(with insignificant exceptions) incurred in all wars and pro- 
ceedings within and beyond the frontiers of India by which 
the Empire has been built up and maintained up to the 



thankful, and hope that this may lead to further justice. But 
it is necessary for us to have the help of the recognition and 
voice of the British public to ensure this. 

The utter exbausiaon and destruction from all these, causes 
is terrifict-'-Mud cannot but produce the present famines, 
plagues, etc. What -would Britain’s condition be under a 
similar fate ? I.et her ask herself that question. The Anglo- 
Indians al-ways shirk that question, never face it. Their- 
selfishness makes them blind and deaf to it. ~ ' c 

Despo-hsm. c 

I need only say that the people of India have not the 
slightest voice in the expenditure of the revenue, and there- 
fore in the good government of the country. "I^he powers of 
the Government being absolutely arbitrary and despotic, and 
the Goverifment being alien and bleeding, the 'effect is very 
exhausting and destructive indeed. , 

Sir William Hunter has truly said ; — » 

" I cannot believe that a people numbering one-sixth of 
the whole inhabitants of the globe, and whose aspirations 
have been nourished from their earliest youth on the strong 
food of English liberty, can be permanently denieef a voice in 
the government of thdr country. 1 do not believe that races 
.... into whom we have instilled the maxim of ‘ no taxa- 
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Lord Lytton, as Viceroy of India, in a Minute referred to 
in the despatch of the Goverimienl of India of end May, 187S, 
said: "No sooner was the Act (1S33) passccl than thej 
Govemniont liegan to devise means for practically evading' 

the fuirilmciit of it NVe have had to choose between 

prohibiting them and cheating them, and we liavc chosen the 
least straightforward course .... arc all so many deliberate 
and transparent subterfuges for stultifying the Act and 
reducing it to a dead letter. .... I do not hesitate to say that 
both the Government of England and of India appear to me 
tip to the present moment unable to answer satisfactorily the , 
charge of having taken every means in their power of 
breaking to the heart the words of promise thejl nad uttered 
to the ear.” (First Report of the Indian National Congre.ss.) 

The Duke of .\rgyll has said ; " We have not fulftllcd our 
duty or llie prontiscs ami engagements wiiich we have made." 
(//itKatrf, ii,' 5 /i? 69 .) 

Lord S.nIishHry, in reply to Lord Northbrook's pleading 
for the fnirdmcnt of British solemn pledges, said it was all ' 
" political hypocrisy." {Ilar.i.vi, o/^/ibSs.) 

Suicinat, TO IvRiT.tix. 

Sir John Malcolm says : We are not warrantcii by the 
history of Iiiiiia, nor indeed by that of any other nation in the 
world, in recl.'oning upon the possihility of preserving an Em- 
pire of such a magnitude by a system whicli cxcindcs, as otirs 
does, the Natives from every st.ation of liiglt rank and liononr- 
able amintion. ... If we do not use tiie knowlctlgc which 
we impart it will be employed against us. . . , If these ptaus 
arc not associated with the creation of duties that will employ 
the minds which tve enlighten, we shall only prepare elements 
that will Iiasten the destruction of our Empire. The moral 
evil to us does not thps stand alone. It carries with it its 
Nemesis, the seeds of the destruction of the Empire it-iclf." 

Mr. John Bright: "I s.ny a Government like that has 
some fatal defect which af some not distant time must bring 
disaster ami humiliation to the Gorcniincnt and to the people 
on whose behalf it rules." (S|)eech in the Jlaacheslcr Town 
Hall, ii/ie/iSyy.) 

The Duke of Devonshire pointed out that " it is not wise 
to educate the people of India, to introduce among them your 
civilisation and your progress and your literature and at the 



same time to tell them they shall never have any chance of 
tailing any part or share in the administration of the affairs 
of their country ly their getting rid in the fit st instance cf 
their European rulers." — [Hansard, 23/8/1883.) 

Lord Randolph Churchilh, as Secretary of State for India, 
has said in a letter to the Treasurj' : — 

" The position of India in relation to taxation and the 
sources of public revenue is very peculiar, not merely from 
the habits of the peoplb and their strong aversion to change, 
which is more specially exhibited to new forms of taxation, 
but lihewisc from the eiiaractcr of the Government which is i‘k the 
hamls of foK.%itrrs vho hold all the principal administrative offices, 
and font: so large a part of the army. The impatience of the new 
taxation, which will have to bo borne wholly ns a eonseqnenec of 
the foreign rule imposed on the country, and virtually to moot 
additions to charges arising outside of the country, woulij con- 
slitulc a political danger, the real magnitude of which it is to 
bo feared is not at all ^appreciated by persons who have ifo 
Itnowlodgo of or concern in the Government of India, .but 
wliich those re.sponsiblo for that Government have long re- 
garded as of the most set ions order." ' , 

Lord Geprge Ilamillon candidly admits : — “pur Govern- ' 
mont never will be popular in India.” Again, " our Govern- , 
ment never can bo popular in India.” — [Times, i6/6/iSgjy.) 

How can it be otherwise? If the present un-British and 
suicidal system of government' continues, commonsense tells 
us that such a system “ can never ” and “ will never " bo 
popular. And if so such a deplorable system cannot but 
perish ; as Lord Salisbtiry truly says, ” Injustice will bring 
the highest on earth to ruin.” Macaulay has said, "The 
heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of the stranger." And if the 
British rule remains, as it is at present, a heavy yoke of the 
stranger and the despot, instead of being a tiue British rule 
and a friendly partner, it is doomed to perish. Evil is not, 
and never will be, eternal. 

True British Rule. 

True British rule will vastly benefit both Britain and 
India. Sly whole object in all my writings is to impress 
upon the British People, that instead of a disastrous explosion 
‘ Parliamentary Return" [C.466S], iSSO. 



of tlic Erilisli Indian Empire, as must bo the result of the 
present dishonourable iin-Eritish system of government, there 
is a great am! glorious future for Britain and India to an 
extent unconceivable at present, if the British people will 
awahen to their duly, will be true to their British instincts of 
fair play and justice, and will insist upon the " faithful and 
conscientious fulfilment" of all their great and solemn 
promises and pledges. 

Mr. John Bright has tnily .said : “The good of England 
mnsreome through the channels of the good of India. There 
are but two modes of gaining anything by our connexion 
with India. The one is by plundering the pcojile of India 
and the other by trading with them. 1 prefer, to do it by 
tr.ading with them. But in order that England may hccoine ' 
rich by trading with India, India itself must become rich.” 
Cannot British authorities sec their w.ay to such intelligent 
selfishness? Ifilhcrto England h.as to some extent made 
herse'f rich by plundering India in diverse subtle and 
ingenious v.'nys. But what I desire and maintain is that 
England can hccoine far richer >hy dealing justly and 
honourably with India, and thcrohy England will not only bo 
a blessing to India and it.self, l»il will be a lesson and a 
blcreing lonnanltind. 

Macanla-y, in his great speech of 1833, said : " I h.avc no 
fears. The path of duly is pl.ain before ns ; and it is also the 
patli' of wisdom, of national prosperity, of national liononr. 
.... To have found a great people sunk in the lowest depths 
of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them ns to have 
made them desirous and capable of all the privileges of 
citizens would indeed be a title to glory all our own. The 
sceptre may pass .away from us. Unforeseen accidents may 
derange our most profound schemes of policy. \‘lctory may 
lie inconstant to our arms. But there are triumphs which 
arc followed by no rc'.<erscs. There is an empire exempt from 
all natural causes of dcc.ay. Those triumphs are the pacific 
triumphs of reason over barbarism ; that empire is the 
imporishahlc empire of our arts .and onr morals, our literature 
and our laws." 

Sir ■\Villiain Hunter, after referring to the good work- done 
by the Company, said: "But the good work thus commenced 
has assumed such dimensions under the Queen's government 
of India that it can no longer be carried on, or rvtJi su[irvhei. 
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by imported labour from England except at a cost wliicb 

India cannot sustain Forty years licrcafter vre 

should have had an Indian Ireland multiplied fifty fold on 

our hands You cannot work with imported labour as 

cheaply as you can with Native labour, and I regard the 
more extended employment of the Natives not only as an act 
of justice but as a financial necessity.” ” The appointment 
of a few Natives annually to the Covenanted Civil Service 

will not solve the problem If we are to govern the 

Indian people cfncicnlly and cheaply we must govoin them 
by means of themselves and pay for the administration at the 
market rates of Native labour." (“ England's ^Vork in 
India,” pp. ,>,18-9.) 

Tile Duke of IKovonshire has said : “ If the country is to 
be better governed that can only be done by the oinployinent 
of the best and most intelligent of the Natives in the Scivice." 

Events are moving now at lightning pace, and it is 
dilTicult to say what tomorrow may bring, as forces evil or 
beneliecnt when once set in motion will move with accelerated 
speed to their natural results— evil out of evil, good out of 
good. 

In the “ faithful and conscientious fulfilment " of solemn 
pledges, India e.xpects and demands that the Uritish Sover- 
eign, People, Parliament, and Government, should make 
lioncst efibrts towards what the Bishop of Bombay described 
ns the aspirations and necessities of India—” Sclf-govormncnt 
under British paramountcy " or true British citizenship. 

Tills book contains a selection from my papers written 
from time to time as occasion arose, and I think giving them 
in the same order here will be the most iniclligililo ferm for a 
subject which is so complicated and whoso important points 
are so much intcrnii.xed with each otiici. 
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While pointing out in these notes one of the u-jtiivourable 
results of the present system of British administration, I do 
not for a moment mean to' ignore the very bright side of 
British rule, and the many blessings of law and order which 
it has conferred ’on India. On the latter subject I have 
already’expressed my sentiments on several occasions. 

My object at present is to show in greater detail what I 
ha'^e already stated before, that, under the present systgm of 
administration, India is suffering seriously in several ways, 
and is sinking in poverty. In my bumble opinion, this is the 
question, or gather the most serious question, of the day. 
Whether I am^, right or wrong will be for you to j.udge, after 
hearing what I have to say. If I am right, I shall have dis- 
charged! a duty as a.ioyal subject to urge upon our rulers to 
remedy this most serrqus evil. If, on the other hand, I am 
shown to be wrong, none will rejoice more than myself; and 
I shall have equally done a duty, as a wrong feeling of a 
serious character will be removed. 

■ These note's were written two to three years ago.' I lay 
them before you as they are. If necessary, I shall consider 
hereafter any modification that the light of subsequent events 
may suggest, either in co-,firmation or refutation of the views 
expressed in them. There will be a few. repetitions from my 
former papers, but they are necessary in order to make these 
notes complete. I have endeavoured to avail myself as much 
as possible of the weight of official or other great authorities, 

> These notes in their original draft were placed before the Select 
Committee on Indian Finance in 1S73. They were taken, but not pub- ' 
Ushec 
(Mr. 
then 


i with the Report, as they did not suit the views of the Chairman 
Ayrton), and I was led to suppose, also of Sir Grant Duff, who was 
the Under-Secretary of State for India. 



this— gross opium rp.vcnue about 7, 000,000 ; ^gross salt 

revenue, /6,ooo,ooo; gross forest, 600,000. The- total, 
thus, of the raw produce of the country amounts to under 
82,000,000 —to be on the safe side, lot us say.^20o,ooo,ooo, 
to include tjie produce of half a million tons of coal, of aliena- 
tion lands, or anything else there ma)' be. Now, the popu-' 
lation of the whole of British India is nearly 150,0.00,000 ; 
giving, therefore, less than 27s. a head for the annual support 
of the whole people.” 

I then further raised the production from 200, 000,000 to 
^300,000,000, to include the value of manufacturing indus- 
tries, excise on spirits, and a large margin for any omissions, 
making 40s. a head for the gross production of India as a high 
estimate. 
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up by the different Governments in their administration 
reports. 

The Central Provinces and Burmah reports are the only 
two complete in their agricnltnral tables as far as practicable. 
Four others (Madras, North-West Provinces, Punjab, and 
Oudh). give them imperfectly. Bengal and Bombay gave the 
least, or none, up to 1869-70. For what I could not get from 
the reports I applied to the India Office, which naturally 
replied they could not give what they did not get from India. 
It will'be seen, therefore, that I have'’been obliged to work 
out the production under much difficulty. Not only is the 
quantity of information insufficient, bat the quality even of 
such as is given is defective. . For instance, in tiie tables of 
prices of produck in the different districts of the Central 
Provinces, in order to get an average the prices are added up 
together, and the total is divided by the number of the 
distrifits. This principle is generally adopted by the returns 
made by all the Governments with respect to average of 
produce or prices. The principle, ^however, is altogether 
-fallacious. In taking the average of prices, the quantities of 
produce sold at the different prices are altogether lost sight 
of. In the same way, in taking the'average produce per acre, 
the ektent ot' land yielding different quantities is overlooked. 

. Fallacy of its Statistics. 

The result, therefore, is wrong, and all arguments and 
conclusions based upon such averages are worthless. Taking 
• the instance of the Central Provinces in the administration 
report of 1867-8, the average price of rice is made out to be 
Rs. 2-12-7 per maund, when in reality the correct average 
will be only Rs. 1-8 per maund. Again, the table for the pro- 
duce of rice per acre gives the average as 579 lbs., when in 
reality it is 759 lbs. Now, what can be the worth of con- 
clusions drawn from these wrong averages? These averages 
are not only worthless, but mischievous. It is a pity that, 
with large Government establishments, more accurate and 
complete information should not be given. I sincerely trust 
that future reports will not only work averages upon correct 
principles, but also work out the total production of their 
respective provinces. Tliea only .we shall know the actual 
condition of the mass of the people. All ‘T thinks" and “my 
opinions ” are of no use bn important subjects. The whole 
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founilntion nf MI administralioni financial and general, and of 
the actual condition of people, tests upon this one fact — the 
produce of the country, the ultimate result of all capital, 
labour and land. With imperfect materials at command, and 
not possessed of the means to employ a staff to work out all 
the details as they ought to he, 1 can only give appro.'cimatc 


How ST.msTics siioiT.n nu Comi'Ii.p.d. 

On the rjiicstion ohukim; proper averages and supplying 
complete information, I addncsscil a letter, in rchriinry, 1871, 
to the India Ofitce, which I have reason to believe has been 
fonvarilcd '.V the Gcivernments in India. I hope that some 
attention will he paid to the matter. As a specimen of the 
i-niriXl principle of averages, I have worhed otU table A of 
the averages of price and produce of some of the principal 
productions of the Central I'nivinccs. From this will be sceti 
Ibal the correct average price for rice is its. t-S, instead of 
Its. p>i2-7, as statoii aliove: aI<otbat tbe correct average i}f 
produce is 750. and nfA $70 lie-., of rice per acre. ' I have 
cxplainvd, in tin- following calculations for the dilferenl pro- 
\inri's, thv u^v.!,. 1 have ndoptvd for each. Though woilting 
with ttisultiviem and defective matcrial.-t, and'V.-ithov.*. this 
in'-ans and time to work out*dri.aiI.s, 1 have citdeavotiivd to 
ctdrulati! a!- the iimik, ro that, whatever my error, it will 
I foiin-I on the safe tddc, of c;'>tim.ating a higher ]>roduce than 
the rvdity. 

Th-t principle of my calculations is brtclly tliis. I haw 
tah-vn th>- I.irj;-‘st one nr two hinds of protlnre of a provinvt 
to rvpre .cnt all its. pro luce, as it tvoubi be too ninch l.'d>.'ur 
fur nu- to v.">rk out every piu,Iacv. great anil sm:.!l. 1 have 
tahen the whul-j cultivated area of each district, the pro !erv 
per acre, and the price of the piodccs; and .siiiiple ntultifii- 
cation and addition will give you lioti.' thv rjuantiiy and valtu- 
of the total ]>r<).!ucL-. From it. abn. y-on can get tlie corri. .t 
average of produce per acre and of price# for tlie v.-l-.v'.-.- 
province, as in tl’.is way you have all llu- ni resrr.ty eiemcr.:# 
t.akcn into nccoiiut. 


CcKTRAI. i'ltOVIKCCS. 

The total area of cultivated lard (Table 2 of Fiscal Keperi. 
1867-8— an average geed s!.uri; year) is 12,378,215 acre.*. The 
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price of produce per acre, as worked out in Table A for the 
important articles rice, wheat, other food-grains, oil-seeds, 
and cotton is' Rs. 1 1-13-5— say Rs. 12.* The total value of 
agricultural produce will be acres 12,378,215 x Rs. 12 = 
Rs. 14,85,38,580. To this is to be added the produce of 
Sumbulpore; but the acreage of that district is not given. 
Maldng some allowance for it, I increased the produce to, say, 
Rs. 16,00,00,000, or 16,000,000, for a population of 9,000,000. 

I have lately met with an unexpected confirmation of my 
views. The Times 0/ Iiiiiia Summary of'feth June, 1873, takes 
from the EtigUskman some particulars from Mr. Pedder's reply 
to the Viceroy’s circular on local funds. Mr. Pejlder makes 
out, as the value of produce in the Nagpore district, about 
Rs. 8 per acre, and my estimate of the whole of the Central 
Provinces is Rs. 12 per acre. I do not know whether Mr. 
Pedder has ai'bided the wrong principles of averages — 
whether he calculates for an average good season, and whether 
any allowance is made for bad seasons. 

The administration report of 186^-8 gives all the necessary 
agricujtural ‘ables, except one, viz., the produce per acre of 
the different kinds of crops. I take this year (1867-8) as a 
better season, and tvith' a larger extent of cultivation than 
that of i868-g. 

The chief crops 'are wheat and other inferior grains — the 
former nearly 20, and the latter 50 per cent., of the whole 
cultivation. The price of wheat is higher than that of other 
inferior grains ; and as I take the prices of first-class wheat, 
I think the average price of the produce of one acre of wheat, 
applied to the whole cultivated acreage, will be very much 
above the actual value of the production, and my estimate 
will be much-higher thay it ought to be. 

■ The Table A is too large for insertion. 

Summary. 
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As the administration reports of both 1867-8 and 1868-3 
do not give the produce of crops per acre, I ascertain it from 

In the administration report of the Punjab for the year 
1850-51 (published in 1854 I’y Court of Directors), drawn 
up by Mr. (now Sir Richard) Temple, a detailed table, dated 
Jullundhur, 25th October, 1851, gives the produce per acre. 
The table gives fourteen instances of first-class lands, which, by 
the rough process of adding up and dividing by the number of 
instances, gives 14}^ maunds = 1,160 lbs. (a maund- equals 
82 lbs. — Report 1855-6); for the sccmtd class from eight 
instances, I^nd the average 13J maunds, or 1,107 ; and for 

the third class from six instances,.! find ir maunds, or 302 lbs. 
From this table I have taken all at 10 maunds or upwards as 
representing irrigated land, and the second class, representing 
the bulk of it, as producing 1,100 lbs. per acre. For un- 
irrigated land I have not sufficient data, I adopt 60b lbs. 
per acre, for reasons I have stated under heading “ North- 
West Provinces." 

After I had made my following calculations on the above 
basis, I was favoured witlj a loan from the Record Depart- 
ment of the India Office of the administratioi: repor*- for 
1869-70, Tljp produce per acre is given in this repot tj but 
the average is taken on the objectionable principle of adding 
up the produce of all districts and dividing by the nu’mber 
of districts, without reference to the extent of cultivation in 
each district. According to this, the average of the produce 
of wheat per acre of all the districts is given in the report as 
only 624 lbs. The highest produce in three districts included 
in this average is 1,044, 1.066, and 1,000 lbs. ; so that my 
assumption of 1,100 lbs. per acre for all irrigated land is 
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all districts separately, but only of a few important towns, 
vU., Delhi, Jlmballa, Lahore, Sealkote, Mooltan, and 
Peshawur (page ciii.); and as 1 take these prices to represent 
not only those of the whole of the districts of these to^vns, 
but of all the districts of the 'Punjab, I evidently assume a 
much higher price than actually must have been the case. 
My results, therefore, will be affected in a double way 
(oi>., firstly, in taking first-class wheat to represent all pro- 
duce ; and secondly, in taking the prices in the principal 
towns to represent 'all Punjab) ; and will show then the total 
value of the production of all Punjab much higher than the 
reality. I therefore think 1 shall not be unfair in> deducting 
10 per cent, as some correction of this double error; and even 
then I shall be above the mark. The prices given in the 
report for 1867-8 are as follows (iii E. J. Statement, shotving 
the prices of produce in the Punjab for the year 1867-8) 



Price ia Seers for One Rupee. 


k 

S "" 

ft 

1^. 

ii 

8> 

1 

Delhi . . 
Umballa . 
Lahore. . 
Sealkote . 
Mooltan . 
Peshawur . 



214 

25 

23 

24 f 

22* 

1 

16 

20} 

2I4 

ll 

134 

15 

I 

• is 2 lbs. 


I take the above averages of the towns to represent their 
whole districts, and then the average of the si.v districts to 
represent the whole of the Punjab in the following calculation 
(wheat first sort is taken to represent all produce) : — 


, ■ Districts, 

Irr^tea 

Land. 

Produce 
per Acre. 

Total 

Produce. 

For 
Re. I. 

Total 

Value. 

Delhi . . 
Umballa . 

Sealkote . 
Mooltan . 
Peshawur 



200,955 

96,328 

447.29s 

394.227 

505.750 

249.144 

lbs. 

lbs. 

221.050.500 
105,960,800 

492.024.500 
433.649.700 
556,325,000 
274,058,400 

lbs. 

43 

43 

41 

314 

41 

Rs. 

51,40,709 

24.64.204 

1,20,00,597 

i,05,76,82r 

66,84,351 

Total . . 

1,893.699 


— 

-■ 

5.45.27.793 






The average value pf produce of one acre of urirrigated 
land of the six districts is Rs. 14-5-3. Applying this to the 
unirrigated land of the whole of the Punjab, the result will 
be as follows: — Total unirrigated acres 14 8to,6g7, at 
Rs. 14-5-3 per acre, will give Rs. 21,51,99,427 as the vaiue of 
the produce of all unirrigatcd land of the Punjab for 1867-S. 

Adding up the value of the produce of irrigated and un- 
irrigated land, the total will be Rs. 39,21', 72, 651. From this 
I deduct 10 per cent, for reasons stated above, which will 
leave Rs. 33,29,54,800 for a population of 17,393,946, or say 
;f36,ODO,ooo for a population of 17,500,000. 


North-West Provinces. 


I take the figures of 1867-8, being an average good season. 
The subsequent ones, 1868-9 *“<1 1869-70, have been b.id. 

The administration report does not give the distribution of 
chief crops, but I find in the Statistical Reporter of the haiiaii 






As I cannot get the prices of all the above kinds of pro- 
duce, except wheat and barley, if I take wheat to represent 
all, f shall be above the mark. 

In the administration report of 1868-9 t^^ere is a table 
given of prices of wheat and barley. I take the prices for the 
months of April, May, and June as those of the good season 
of 1867-8. The subsequent prices are affected by drought. 
I should have preferred to take the prices for January to 
June, 1868 ; but the table does not give the earlier months. 
These prices are of some of the chief markets only, so that, 
taking the prices to represent the whole of the respective 
districts, and then taking the average of these few districts to 
represent the whole of the North-West Province?, the result 
will be much higher ; so, as in the case of the Punjab, I deduct 
10 per csnt. as some correction for these errors of excess. 

The prices given in the report of 1868-9, pages ag, 30, are 
as follows ; — “ The following table pves the prices at the 
close of each month for the year in the chief markets of the 
piovinces. The figures denote seers and chittacks. 



2, coo experiments, of which 512 were for wlient, made hy tl-.e 
Government of the Korth-AYesl Provinces, gives the average 
produce of wheat per acre at 1,046 lbs. The late Mr. Thorn- 
ton, formerly Secretary to that Government, has recorded 
that, judging from hjs otvn e.xpcriencc, he should say that 
1,200 ins. per acre UTS a high .average for irrigated land, and 
700 Ihs. for tl:at of which .a considerable portion is dry.- 
Mr. Maconpchi, in his recent settlements of Oonah (Ouilli), 
gives for irrigated land — 

ist class 21 busliels = i,ci8 lbs. (at 58 lbs. p:r bushel.) 
2nd „ 16 „ = gaS „ 

3tJ .. 9 » = 3=2 .. 

and for tmirrigated land — 

1st class 1 1 Imshcli = 63.'' lbs. ' 

and „ rj „ = 522 „ 

3rd „ 7 „ — .joO „ 

Taliing second class as repicsenting the luill:, the average fir 
irrigated laiul may he considered as ga.'i Ihs.,'.and for nr- 
irrigated 522 lbs. From all tlic above patticnlar.s it will be 
seen tinat the csthiiate 1 h.->ve adopted, oP i,iro lbs. per acre 
lor iriigated and 600 IKs. for iniirrigr.ted land, is sometl.irui 
above a fair avemge. A Settlement Oincer of tlic Noith- 
\^•est Provinces, in a letter .0 tnc / ” f . of 3th 
February, i.'-'yi .[“Agricultural Ganetic, p.age I7ijsumr. up 
all that is knov.-n to him on tliu sniijcct of tlic prontice t f 
wheat per acie in those Provinces. It will he 100 ionc an 
e.\tract to in.sert here ; hut, mailing allowance for Ins *• niis- 
cliievous fallacy" of all olTiciai documents aliudeii to hy ibis 
writer, about which 1 have alre.aiiy complaincti to t::e inj'..i 
Office, and wliich vitiates averages for a nimbeT o: ysci.i cr 
places, 1 think the average 1 have .adopted above is sonu - 
thing more than a reasonable one. \\ hen adimnistiaiio ' 
reports will give, as they ought, correct particulars far cacn 

* The '• Ar.TJCttUural Garctic of luata ' of ihc /ri.vn 
See alio rarliamcntary Return Iso. ont) of 1S51. pai^e .^ri. 
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district every year, accurate estimates of the actual produce 
.of the Provinces could be easily made. I give the calcula- 
tions below. The table of cultivated land, given at page 45 
of the appendix to the administration report of 1867-S, does 
not give the irrigated and unirrigated extent of land separately 
■for the Moradabad, Tarrae, Mynpoorie, Banda and Ghazipore 
districts. 

I find that the totals of irrigated and unirrigated land bear 
nearly the proportion of two-fifths and thiiee-fifths respectively 
of the whole total cultivated land. I assign the same pro- 
portion to the above districts in the absence of actual 
particulars. 


WhmU 


Districts. 

Irrigated 

Land. 


Total 

Produce. 

For 
z Re. 


Saharunpore 
Meerut . . 
Moradabad 
Bareilly . . 
Muttra . , 
Agra . ’. . 
Cawnpore . 
Allahabad . 
Mirzapore . 
Benares. . 

Total . . 

■ '5771346 

8o6i930 

' 344.662 

397.356 

345.624 

198,823 

238,971 


1>S. 

lbs. 

176,363,800 

635,080,600 

787,623,000 

379,128,200 

365.796,200 

477,582,^ 

380I186I400 

218,705.300 

262,868,100 

lbs. ozs 

49 6 
53 10 

51 I 

52 1' 
48 0 
46 10 

^5 8 
35 6 
35 14 

Rs. 

35,65.849 

1,17,26,444 

1.73,83.069 

72,82,174 

89,22,837 

1,02,43.058 

96,33.842 

1,07,09,476 

61,82,481 

75.01,549 

3,836,518 




9,31,50.779 


The average value of the produce of one acre will be 
RS.-24-2-8. 

Applying the average of the above districts to the 
whole of the irrigated area of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, the result wDl be — acres 10,045,050 X Rs. 24-2-8 = 

, Rs. 24,38,93,814. 

In a similar manner, tKe total value of the produce of 
unirrigated land, as represented by wheat, ivill be as 
follows : — 
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about 25,000,000 are cultivated. The population of those 
Provinces is, by the late census of 1865, about 30,000,000, so 
ive have the total area 5 acres to 3 persons, and of cultivated 
area five-sixths of an acre per head. Now, assuming Bengal 
to be at least as thicldy populated as the North-West 
Provinces, and the total area, as given in the administration 
report of iS6g - 70 (appendix, page xxi), being about 

105.000. 000 acres, the population of Bengal will be about 

63.000. 000 : and I am encouraged to adopt this figure instead 
of 36,000,000 of the report of 1869-70, as the Euglishmaa of 
25th June, 1872, states that the census of Bengal, as far as 
the figures are made up, leads to an estimate of about 

65.000, 'ooo. Again, as in the North-West Proviivces, I allow 
five-sixths of an acre of cultivated land per head, and take, 
therefore, 54,000,000 acres of cultivated land for a population 
of 65,000,000. 

With regard to produce, coarse rice is the chief produce 
of Bdngal, and in taking it to represent the whole produce, 
I shall be near enough the mark. For the produce of rice 
per acre, I take a table ^vcn in the report of the Indigo 
Commission (Parliamentary Return No. 72,1 of 1861, page 
292), in which produce of paddy per beegah is given for a 
number of -districts. The rough average, without reference 
to the quantity of land in each district, comes j;o about nine 
maunds per beegah. 

The raaund I take is the Indian maund of 82 lbs. The 
quantity of produce per beegah given in the table is evidently 
for rice in husk; for, though not so stated, this would be 
apparent by comparing the money values of these quantities 
given in the same table, rvitb the prices for i860 given in the 
table at page 291. 

The beegah I find explained, at page Ixi of the same 
return, at about one-third of an acre. Thacker’s Bengal 
Directory for 1872, page 2, gives the following table for 
“ Bengal square or land measure ” : — 

I chittack =45 square feet or 5 square yards. 

16 „ = I cottah = 720 sqr. ft. or 80 sqr. yds. 

20 cottab = I beegah = 14,400 „ or 1,600 „ 

Thus gives a little more than 3 beegahs to an acre. 

Mr. Cowasjee Fduljee, the manager of the Port Canning 
rice mills and lauds, thinks, that for an average of all lands. 




yields 55 per cent, of rice at the outside. 


For the price of rice I take the season 1S67-S. I take the 
rough average of the weekly prices gi\'en in the Calcutta 
Gazette for the months of January to March, 1868, as fairly 
representing the effect of the season of 1S67-8. This average 
is taken by simply adding up the prices and dividing by the 
number of districts, and not on the correct principle of taking 
the quantities of the produce of each district into account {as 
in specimen table .V I have given for the Central Provinces). 
The average, therefore, which I have adopted, must bo much 
higher Ihah the actual one, and will require some reasonable 
deduction. I shall deduct only 10 per cent, as some correc- 
tion for this, and to make up for any error in the produce 
per acre. Besides,- the prices given in the GmcUe are retail 
prices, and are therefore higher than the prices all over the 
country ; so my deduction of 10 per cent, trill be but a very 
small correction for all the errors of my rough calculation. ' I 
cannot get the extent of cultivated land for each district. I 
give below the calculations. Since writing these notes, I have 
.seen the late census repbrt, which gives the population ns 
£8,856,85$, or s.ay 67,000,000. The approximate arita of 
cultiviited land will be, say, five-sixths of 67,000,000 or 
56,000,000 acres. The produce iier acre, taken as 24.m3nnds 
paddy per acre, will give about 13 mamrds of clean rice, or 
1,066 lbs., say 1,100 lbs. The total produce of 56,000,000 
acres will be 616,000,000 lbs., which, at 58 lbs. per rupee (as 
obtained by the rough average of the weekly prices of the 
titroo months of January, February, and March, iS6S), will 
give Rs. 1,06,00,00,000, or ^106,000,000. Deducting 10 per 
cent, will give £gs,4oo>°°0- or say 96,000,000, for a popula- 
tion of 67,000,000. This trill amply cover the higher price of 
some of the articles, snch as silk, indigo, cost price of opium, 
tea, etc., or any^ double crops, etc. The percentage of these 
products is a small one ; the total value for all these will bo 
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fpuad moch under, lluia abovp, my cdinnlc. It is very 
il!rirf.l'!c, however. 10 rcI a correct result, and the Statistical 
Committee or .\cric:iltnr.il Dep.vtmcnl .sliould eivc it. 

M.\prMts. 

1 tahe the .'idministration repart of rSPS-j ss I liavenot 
I'cen aWc to net .in opporlanily of stiidyin!; tli.atof 1SC7-S. 
resides, ns prices have not much nltcrcil. the l.ater report is 
the better. I .am nhliccd to .asecrl.ain tlie produce per acre 
froirt ollu r sources : tlic report docs not pivc tlie information. 
I t::l:c paddy to represent the produce of wet, and cumlioo 
for dry l.and, as they form the boll: of the produce of tlie 
coanliy. 

Mr. 11. Nowill, the Director of Settlements for South 
.\rco:. in his lellur of ayth An"ust, i.'iyg (Selections of the 
Madr.as Ciuvcrnment. No. of .\ppc:idix Y, from 
pape 1.52). I’ivcs .an dalioratc t.aWc of proilucu par acre of the 
pdncinal prainst as .asrurtaiitri] l>y a l.ari{c number of experi- 
ments and itcneral en'jnity; and the result of his invesiipa- 
lions gives, for the diflercnl clasrcs^of soils, tlie following 
produce, ' from which 5 per cent, is to Ihi deilucted for 
numerous ridges for regulating irrication channels, exterior 
i'Ound.arics, etc. ; — 


rriiiTf {J llVf Lmifnrem Jrr "Cc.-.f Crty' first rtaiit LnrJ— 



Deducting 5 per cent, fdr ridges, etc., 30—1; » sSj II. C. 

For second grade land, deduct 15 per cent., wliich will 
gir-c 9.|j U. C. For third grade deduct oo per cent., which 
will give 32-8 II. C. I'or bad seasons Mr. Ncwill deducts 
10 per cent, more, wliich T do not; so that the produce 
oilcuLatcd by me is for "good crop," or iii “ good sc.ason," a.s 
in all other eases. Talcing second gr.adc as the bulk of llic 
land, I take 34] H. C. ns the average of all wet hand. 






The next thing necessary is to ascertain the correct 
average prjee. I take the average price as given in tlie 
administration report (calculated on the wrong principle re- 
ferred to by mo before), bearing in mind that the correct 
average, as worked out according to specimen table A, would 
be very likely found lower. Again, taking the rough average 
of first and second-class paddy, the price comes to Rs. lifo 
per garce ; and as second-class paddy must be the bulk of 
the produce, the correct average price in this respect also 
must bo lower. In taking, therefore, Es. i8o per garce, some 
reasonable allowance will havo to be made. I shall make it 
only 10 per cent, for all kinds of excess. It is too much, work 
for me to calculate as in table A. 

Wet land under cultivation (except South Caiiara and 
Malabar, where areas under cultivation are not given), is, for 
1868 g, 2,957,748 acres at 24} H. C. produce per acre (and 
133J H. C. = I garce’) will give 511,490 garces, which, at 
Rs. iSo per garce, will give Rs. 9,68,53,500 — the total value 
of the produce of wet land. 

Dry cultivated land (except South Canara and' Malabar) 
is 13,560,329 acres, and with produce at 14 H. C. per acre 
(and 133 H. C. = I garce), will give 1,427,403 garces. I take 
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for Soutli Cniiata and Malabar, the total for all tlio Madras 
Presidency will be a little above Ks. 400,000,000. From this 
is to be allowed to per cent, as a correction for errors of high 
averages, which will le.avc, say, ^^36, 000,000 for a population of 
26,539,052 (Parliamcntarj' Return No. or say 26,500,000. 


The season tSSy-S was a favourable one (Bombay ad- 
ministration report, 1867-S, page 59); that for 1S6S-9 un- 
favour.T.hlc (report for iS6S-g, p.ige 65). ‘ I talte the former to 
ascertain the produce of a fair good season. I am sorry that 
the administration reports give no .agricultur.al iijformation. 
I therefore take the necessary particulars from other sources. 
The Revenue Commissioner's reports for 1867-8 give the 
total area under cultivation for the Northern Division at 
5,129,754 acres and 1,263,139 heeg.-ihs, in which are included 
for grass and fallow-land 611,198 acres and 226.708 beog.-ihs. 
The actual cultivated land will, after deducting this, be 
4,518,556 ..acres, and 1,036,431 beegats = 609,842 acres, or 
total acres, 5,128,398. Out of this, b.ajri, jowari, rice, and 
cotton make up nearly two-thirds, or above 60 per cent., as 
follows , 

” Acres. Becfralis. 

985.427 56,857 • 

.... 076,377 224,210 

.... 616,802 94.306 

. . . , 519.058 3:9,372 



nice. 

Cotton 


2,797,664 694,945 = 408,791 acres, 

. or total .acres 3.206,453. 

Similarly for the Southern Division, out of the total acres, 
13,985,892,' jowari, b.ajri, rice, .and cotton make up above 
60 per cent, as follows: — 


4,906,073 

2.7>5.7>9 

504,015 

704,629 


8,830,436 

I take, therefore, these four articles to represent the 
produce of the whole Presidenej', though tliis will give a 
higher estimate. Neither the administration nor the Revenue 
Commissioner’s reports give produce per acre or prices. I 
take these two items as follows. From selections of the 
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forms tlie most important produce in Oudb, as in the North- 
West Prownces. I take it to represent the whole produce. 
In the revenue report ending 30th September, ■ 1868, the 
average produce per acre is pven at 892 lbs.— say goo lbs. 
Now, in Oudb, irrigated land is nearly rvithin 10 per cent, of 
unirrigated land. I shall give the above produce per acre 
for both, as the table also gives this as the average of all 
land. The year 1867-8 was somewhat below an average 
good season, and the prices, therefore, higher than they 
would be for an average good season, year. I take them, 
however, as they are. The average for wheat, first quality, 
is given at Rs. 1-9-7 P“ maund of 80 lbs., and for second 
quality Rs. 1-8-4 — average ivill be about Rsjl-g. As a 
small correction for the prices being of an inferior season, the 
average being on the usual wrong principle, and the second 
quality being the largest quantity, I shall deduct only 10 per 
cent. The total cultivated area is ,12,486 square miles, or 
7,991,040 acres. The total produce, at 900 lbs. of wheat per 
acre, will be 7,191,936,000 lbs. ; and the total value, at the 
rate of Rs. i-g per maund bf 80 lbs., will be Rs. 14,04,67,500. 
This, less 10 per cent., will be Rs. 12,64,20,750, or say 
^13,000,000, for a population of 9,5,00,000. 


SUMM 
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tlicEC grazingJp-nds, but also a portion of the produce of the 
cultivated land, such as some grains, fodder, and other pro- 
duce. From the above total of ^^'277,000,000 it is necessar)’ 
to deduct for seed for next year, say, only 6 per cent., that is, 
allowing sixteen-fold for produce of the land. The balance 
will bo about ;^26o,ooo,ooo as the produce of cultivation, 
during a good season, for 'human use and consumption for a 
year. If the Government of India would calculate this 
production correctly, it would find the total a good deal 
under the above figures. 

Otucr 1i:;:.:s or iNiit.a's Weautii. 

I liavp ne::l to add for annual produce of s'.och for con- 
sumption, annual value ol inanufactiirine' industry, net opium 
icvcuue, cost of production of salt, coals, and mines, and 
profits of foreign commerce. 

Salt, ojiium, coal, and profits of commerce will bo about 
/^I7, 000, 000. For annual price of manufacturing industry or 
f loch, I have not come ncriv s full particular.":. The manu- 
facturing industry in. the rniijab— wlicrc there arc some 
valuable imlii.strir-:-, such as .siiawls, siihs, etc., to the total 
I stimaled value of the '• animal out-turns of all wnrlcs” — is 
put down as ai'ont .^y.yy.pooo. From this wa deduct the 
value of the raw prodtiCi-: and if 1 allow this value to be 
doubled by all the mamifactmes, 1 shall be mahing a ,good 
allowance. Say. then, that the value of the industry is aliout 
;f2, 000,000. inchaling the i'licc of wool; the mamif.ie-lurcs of 
other parts of India arc not quite as valuable. Tlieroforc, 
for tlie popuh.tinn of all Ilritish India, which is about ten 
times that of the runjali, if 1 tala; ^i^.ooo.o.oo for the value 
ol manufaclining industry, 1 sh.ill not be far from tin: mark. 
The total for Centt.ai Pi evinces for iSyo-i for ail manufaeiures 
is about There are no verv valuable iniiusiries: 

allow, tborefint, .f.S5o,ono for the vjUn: ot the mdii.--irv lor 
a population of 0,000,015. In litis pn or o 1 li 
for India will bo .oboul, s,ay, /i 7,000.030. l or tbe annual 
produce of stock, and fii-h for human consumption, as mti.K 
or meat, I can hardly get sufficient data to work upon. I 
ho)ie Governmcni rrill give the particulars more fully, so that 
the annual production of stock for consumption, cither as 
mill; or meat, may be known. 1 set it down as i" 15,000,000 
ns a guess only. 
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All this will make np a total of about ^307, 000,000. I 
add for any contingencies another 30, 000, 000, making at the 
utmost ;f340.ooo,ooo for a population of 170,000,000, or 40s. 
a head for an aveiage good season. I have no doubt that, if 
the Statistical Department worked out the whole correctly 
and fully, they would find the total less. Again, when further 
allowance is made forbad seasons,*! cannot help thinking that 
the result will be nearer 30s. than 40s. a head. One thing is 
evident — that lam not guilty of any under-estimate of produce. 

Income per Head." 

Adding this additional ^^63,000,000 in proportion of popu- 
lation, that is to say' 7s. sd. per head, the total p^roduction 
per head of each province will be as follows : — Central Pro- 
Wnces, 43s. 5d. j Punjab, 49s. 56. ; N. W. Provinces, 35s. 56. ; 
Bengal, 37s. sd. ; Madras, 35s. 5d.: Bombay, 79s. 5d. ; 
Oudh, 3SS, sd. — Average, 40s. 

Necessary Consumption. 

I now consider tyhat is necessary for the bare wants of a 
human being, to keep him in ordinary gcnd health and decency. 

I have calculated production chiefly for the year 1867-8. 
I shall take the same year for ascertaining the necessary 
consumption.’ 

Surgeon S, B. Partridge, Government Medical Inspector 
of Emigrants, in a statement dated Calcutta, 26th March, 
1870,* proposes the following as a scale of diet to supply the 
necessary ingredients’ of nourishment for the emigrant coolies 
during their voyage, living in a state of quietude : — 









Lodging— ’ 

Hut (labour taken as his own) . . ■ . Rs. as o 

Hut iepairs (bamboos, &c.), per annum . ,,40 

Oil for lamp, per day ,,00} 

Barber per month o ’ i 

Domestic utensils per annum . ‘ „ 0 la 

Say altogether Ks. la to Rs. 15 for the family. 


Subsistence per Head. , 

Taking one-quarter less, for reasons stated further on, to 
calculate the cost per head of ^mily, the result will be — 


Without any provision for social and religious 
wants, letting alone luxuries, and anything 
to spare for bad seasons. 


Food . . Rs. 36\ 
Clothing . ,,6 1 
Lodging . „ 3 ( 

Rs.« j 





per month, or Rs. 80-4 per annum, at the high prices of 1863, 
while my estimate, according to Surgeon Partridge’s scale 
for 1867-8, ife Rs. 5-2-io per month, or Rs.62-2 per annum — 
nearly 24 per cent, less, as prices have gone lower. For 
clothing, the estimate for 1863 is Rs. i-li per month, or 
Rs. 20-8 per annum, while Mr. Shahabudin's estimate is only 
Rs. 8-2 in 1868. Even avowing for fall in price Mr. Shaha- 
budin's estimate is lower, and calculated on a very low scale 
for an agricultural labourer in the poorest districts, while that 
of 1863 is for the lowest class of Government servants. Upon 
the whole, therefore, the estimate given for 1867-8, as for the 
bare necessaries of a common agricultural labourer, is 
evidently under the mark. 

Lately I found the following in the “ Statement of the 
Moral and Material Progress of India "for 1871-2: — “The 
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best account of the Bombay peasantry is still probably that 
by Mr. Coats, written fifty years ago. The clothes of a man 
then cost about 12s. and the furniture of his house about 
£1 .'' — (Parliamentary Return No. 172 of 28th April, 1S73.) 

I have not been able to work out the details of cost of 
living in other parts of Ihdia. For the present I give the 
following approximate comparison for 1867-8 ; — 

Jails. 

Provinces. Cost of Living. Cost of Clothing. Total. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Central Provinces .25 80 580 31 00 

Punjab. ... 23 6 0 3 I3 o 27 3 ’o 

North-West Provinces. 18 8 o 3 5 o 21 13 o 

Bengal* . . . 28 3 0 380 31 ii 0 

Madras . ... =49 2 7 3 I5 9 53 2 4 

Bombay . . .1 41 13 0 5 10 o 47 7, 0 

Oudh ..... 


Proportion of Children to Adults. 

Now, the Bengal Census Report of 1872, p?ge 109, of the 
appendix, pves the percentage of population according to 
age as follows : — 



and infants or children under 12 years, 34-5 per cent., which 
gives the proportion of two adults to each child, or one child 
to every three persons. 

Production Compared with Cost of Living. 

From taking the cost of adults per head to be a, and cost 
of the mass per head to be x, and supposing that, out of 
34 per cent, of children under 12, only 17 per cent, cost any- 
thing, say one-half of the adult (though the Bengal provision 
is half for children from two to ten years), while the other 
17 cost nothing at all, the problem will be — 

66.1 -b 17f -f 17 X O = lOOA' 

A- or say 32 or -Ja; 

the cost outside jail, or for the whole mass per head, will 
be about three-fourths of inside the jail, allowing the jail for 
adults only. Thus, taking the cost of three persons in the 
jail, or of three adults to four persons outside, or of the 
mass, it comes to this : — 
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On th 

e subject of necessary coi 

isumption. 

I shall be very 


possess or can ascertain the necessary information, will 
supply it, as I have not been able to make such minute and 
extended enquiries myself as I could tvish. 


Deficit of Imports Compared with the Exports of India. 

The total import? and exports of the United Kingdom for 
the years 1858 to 1870 are — 

Imports . . ,f3,6o8,2i6,2/i2 {including Bullion). 

Exports . . £2,875,027, 301 „ „ 

This shows an exast of imports over exports of £733,188,941 , 
the imports are above 35 per cent, greater than the 
exports. 

This excess is to be increased to the extent of about 
£135,000,000, the balance of loans to India included in the 
exports, less interest on these loans included in imports of 
about £60,000,000, aid by such further amounts 'as -may be 
made up by balances of loans and interests with foreign 
parts. As England is -the greatest lending country in the 
world, the ultimate result of excess of comm'ercial imports 
over commercial exports wll most probably bs above, rather 
than under, £733,000,000 or 35 per cent, of exports. At all 
events, it will not be less than 15 per ce^nt. 

For British North America, the total imports and exports, 
including bullion, for the years 1854 to i868, are— 

Imports £200,257,620 

Exports £154.900,367 

This shows an excess of imports over exports of £45.357,253, 
U., the imports are about 29 per cent, more than the exports, 
subject to a modification of the extent to v/hich it has- re- 
ceived from, or given loan to, foreign parts. As far as I can 
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to modification, as ia the case of British North America, for 
its foreign debt. These figtires show that the normal con- 
dition of the foreign commerce of any country is generally 
such that for its exports there is always a return in imports 
equal to the exports, plus profits. On an average, commercial 
' profits may be taken at 20 per ’cent. Indian merchants 
generally insure by sailing vessels 25 per cent, more, and, by 
steamers 15 per cent., for profits, as by steamers the same 
capital may be turned over oftener. If I take general com- 
merdal profits as' 15 per cent., I shall be quite under the 

Now we must see what the case is with India. The 
exports of India for the years 1835 to 1872 being about 
;fi, 120, 000,000, the imports, with an addition of 15 per cent, 
to exports for profits (of about ;i’i68,ooo,ooo), should be about 
;fi, 288,000, 000. Besides this, India has incurred to foreign 
parts a debt of about £y},ooo,ooa ‘for the public debt, and 
about ;^‘ioo,ooo,ooo for railways, during tlie same period. 

’ The Braim to England. 

Now, on the other hand, in return for the exports, phis 
profits, I of ;^'ifj288, 000,000, and ;£’i5o,ooo,ooo of the loans, 
India has actu^ally imported, daring the last 38 years, from 
183s to 1872 (not, as would be the case in a normal condition, 
/■i,43o,ooo,ooo, but) only about £"943,000,000, leaving a 
balance of about £"500)000,000, which England has kept,baclt 
.TS its benefit, chiefly arising from the political position it 
holds over India. This is without including any interest at 
all. Towards this drain, the net opium revenue contributed 
by China amounts to about £"141,000,000. The balance of 
about £"360,000,000 is derived from India’s own produce 
and profits of commerce. The profits of commerce are, say, 
about £"168,000,000. Allowing them the whols opiim remnwe 
and the whole proJUs of mmika'ce as having gone towards the 
drain, there is still a deficiency of nearly £"200,000,000, whicli 
must have "gone out of the produce of the country. Deduct- 
ing from this £200,000,000 the interest on the railway'loans 
remitted to England, the balance still sent from the very 
produce of the country is about £i44,ooo,ooo.'‘'''^Strictly^ 
speaking, the whole £200,000,000 should be considered;as a 
drain from the very produce of the country, because it is the 
exhaustion caused by the drain~that disables us from build- 



s-iiffer tli(! exhaustion we do, and even then if we found it to 
our licnefit to Imrrow from England, the case would be one 
of a lifnithy natural business, and the interest tlien remitted 
would have notliing to be deplored in it, as in the case of 
otiicr countries, which, being young, or witii undeveloped 
resources, and without mucli means of flieir own, borrow 
from others, and increase their own wealth thereby, as 
Australia, Canada, the United States, or any otlicr native- 
ruled country that so borrows. However, as matters stand 
at present, \vc are thankful for the railway loan, for in reality 
that, tliaugh as a loan (with the profits during the American 
\Var), has revived us a little. Uut we arc .sinking fast again. 


I.S'CKKASE or TIlC DUAtN. 

.Mhnving for the railway interest as a mere matter of business, 
and niiniy.sing tlic deficit of imports, or drain to England, as 
only about .^.J53,ooo,ooo, the following is-the yearly average 
fir every five years f— ' 


Years 
iSyS to 



Vearly^vera.. 

•{•JO S.SlTd’oo . 

iS.j4 5.g3n,o()0 ' 



Now, can it be shorvn by 
luting these yS years has be 
iinouiil per head every year, a 
lie above /’loo.ooojooo taken 
oiintry, in itiUUlien to opium 
nerce? In th.at case it will 


anybody that the productioi 
en .such as to leave the sam 
nd surplus besides, to make u| 
aw.iy from the produce of thi 
revenue and profits of corn 
be 'that India is no belter ol 


low, but is only in the same condition as in iSy^. If it can 
le shown that the production of the country has been sucb 
IS to bo the same per head during all these years, and a 
lurpius greater than ^ioo, 000,000 besides, then will it be 
hat any material benefit has been derived by India to the 
ixtcnt of such e.xccES of surplus over ^£'200,000,000. ■ It must, 
lowcvcr, he remembered that, in the years about 1S34, ibe 
londilion of the people b.ad already gone down very iow by 
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the effects of the previous deSdts, as vrill be seen further on 
from the official opinions 1 have given there. 

The benefit to England by its connection with India must 
not be measured by the /■500, 000,000 only during the last 
38 years. , Besides this the industries of England receive large : 
additional support for supplying all European stores which 
Government need, .and all those articles which Europeans 
want in India from tlieir habits and customs, not from mere 
choice, as may be the case with natives. All the produce of 
the country, thus exported from sheer neShessity, would other- 
wise have brought returns suitable to native wants, or would 
have remained in the country, in either case, to the benefit of 
the produce or industry of India. Be it clearly borne in mind 
that all this additional benefit to English industries is entirely 
independent of, and in addition to, the actual deficit between 
the export, pl«s profits and imports. Everything I allude to 
is already included in the imports. It is so much additional 
capital drawn away, whether India tvill or no, from the 
industry of, India to the benefit of Engfish industry. There 
is, agab, the further legitimate benefit to England of the 
profits of English firms there carrying on commerce with 
India, the profits of the.shipping.trade, and insurance. The 
only pity — and a very great one too — is that the commerce 
between’’ England and India is not so large as it should and 
can be, 'the present iM exports of India to all the outside 
world being only about 5s. a head, while the exports of the 
United Kingdom are about £6 los. a head, of British North 
America about £$ a head, and of Australia about ;^I9 a head, 
including gold (and exclusive of gold, about £11 a head). 
Again, what are imports into Indb from the United King- 
dom, including treasure. Government stores of every kind, 
railway and other stores, articles for European consumption, 
and everything for native consumption and use ? Only less 
than 3s. a head, as belowV— 


Total Imports,, including Treasure, info India from the United 
Kingdom. 


■ ^31.6*9.315 
• 35.309.973 
: 


Say ^32,000,000, on an average, for a 
^p^tion of ^out 225,000,000, or 


(Parliamentary Return 
Navigation Returns of the 


Unite^^King* 


page 16— Trade and 
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;f’20,coo,ooo represents the tribute which India annually pays 
to England ? Jtisuvr. — No, I think not ; I should not call it 
a tribute when there is a balance of trade of that sort between 
the ttvo countries. There are many other countries tvhich 
are in the same condition of exporting considerably more 
than they import from one particular country, and the balance 
of trade is adjusted either by other payments which have to 
be made, or by transactions through third countries, or finally 
by remittance of bullion." 

First of all, tlie question was not abopt India’s commerce 
with any particular country, but about gll its exports and 
imports. And next, taking his answer as it is, it is altogether 
incorrect and inapplicable to India, as must be evident from 
the facts I have already laid before you. 

Next comes Mr. Maclean. He is reported to have said 
before this Committee something to the effect that, if we 
cpmpare India, for instance, with the United States, which 
can hardly be t^led a country that is being drained of its 
natural wealth, we will find that the excess of exports over [ 
imports iii the United States is very much greater than the 
corresponding excess in India. Now, let us see what the 
facts are. I have prepared a tal^e, and have taken the 
figures from the year 1795 — ^the earliest I could get. From 
the totals I have excluded the years 1802-6, 1808-14, 1818-20, 
because the imports for them are not given, and the years 
1863-6 for reasons well known (the American War). The 
result till 1869 (I cannot get later authentic figures) is not, 
as -Mr. Maclean says, that “the excess of exports over 
imports in the United States is very much greater than the cor- 
responding excess in India," but that the excess of imports over 
exports is about 15493,000,000 till 1847, and ,^43,000, 000 from 
1848-69,- excepting the years I have mentioned above; and 
if all the necessary modifications firam various other circum- 
stances be made, the excess of the imports will be found 
necessarily much greater. In fact, the United States are no 
.exception to the ordinary- laws of political economy, in a 
country where the rule is a native, and not a foreign one. I 
have made up my tables &om Parliamentaiy Returns. 

The deficit of 500,000,000 in imports, does not, as I have 
already explained, show the whole drain; for the English 
stores, whether Government or private, are all already 
incluiei in the •imports, nor is any interest calculated. With 
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interest, the drain from India nronld amount to a very high ’ 

The Elements of the Drain. 

Tliis drain consists of two elements-^first, that arising' 
from the remittances by European ofliciais of their savings, 
and for their e.\-penditure in England for their various wants 
both there .and in India ;' from pensions and salaries paid in 
England and from Government e.xpenditure in England and 
India. And the second, that arising from similar remittances 
by non-ollicial Europeans. As the drain prevents India from ■ 
making any capital, the British by bringing back the capital ‘ 
which tliay have drained from India itself, secure almost a 
monopoly of all trade and important industries, and thereby 
further exploit and drain India, the source of the evil being 
the ofliclal drain. 

Official Opinion on the Drain. 

We may draw our own inferences about the effects of the 
drain, but I give you, below official opinions on the subject, 
from early times to the present day, for each Presidency. 

Benc.al. , 

.1787. Sir John Shore's Opinion. 

Sir John Shore, in 17S7, saj-s, in his famous minute 
(appendix to 5th report, Parliamentary Return No. 377 of 
1812):— 

“ 129. Secondly, it is a certain fact that the zemindars 
are almost universally poor , . . Justice and humanity 
calls for tills declaration. 

“130 I do not, however, 

attribute this fact to the extortions of our Government, but 
to the causes which I shall hereafter point out, and which 
will bo found snflicient to account fey the effect. I am by no 
means convinced that the reverse would have taken place if 
the measure of our exactions had been more moderate. 

" 131. Thirdly, the Company arc merchants, as well as 
sovereigns of the country. In the former capacity they 
engross its trade, whilst in the latter they appropriate the 
revenues. The remittances to Europe of revenues are made 
in the commodities of the country which are purchased by 
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“ 132. 'Whatever allowance we may make /or the in- 
creased industry of the subjects of the State, owing to the 
enhanced demand for the produce of it (supposing the demand 
to be enhanced), there is reason to conclude that the 
benefits are more than counterbalanced by evils inseparable 
from the system of a remote foreign dominion. . . . 

“135. Every information, from the time of Bernier to 
the acquisition of the Dewani, shows the internal trade of the 
country, as carried on between Bengal and the upper parts 
of Hindustan, the Gulf of Moro, the Persian Gulf, and the 
Malabar Coast, to have been very considerable. Returns of 
specie and goods were made through these channels by that 
of the foreign European companies, and in gold direct for 
opium from the eastward. 

" 136. But from the year 1765 the reverse has taken place. 
The Company’s trade produces no equivalent returns, specie 
is rarely imported by the foreign companies, or brought into 
Bengal from other parts of Hindustan ’in any considerable 
quantities. 

“ 141. jif we were to suppose the internal trade of 
Hindustan again revived, the export of the production of the 
country by the company must still prevent those returns 
which^rade formerly poured in. This is an evil inseparable 
from a Europ^n government. ^ 

Pagt 194. — “ Afarge proportion of the rents of the country 
are paid into the Company's treasury, nnd the manufactures 
are applied to remit'’to England the surplus which remains 
after discharging the claims on this Government, and to 
augment the commerce and revenue of Great Britain." 

o 1790. Lord Cornwallis’ Opinion. 

Lord Cornwallis' minute on land settlements, dated loth 
February, 1790, says: — "The consequence of the heavy 
drain of wealth from the above causes (viz., large annual 
investment to Europe, as^stance to the treasury of' Calcutta, 
and to supply wants of other presidencies), with,the addition 
of that which has been occasioned By the remittances of 
private fortunes, have been for many years past, and are 
now, severely felt, by the great diminution of the current 
specie, and by the languor which has thereby been thrown 
upon the cultivation and the general commerce of the 
country." 



He sums up the result of these ofBcial minute researches in 
the following remarkable words (vol. I, page ri) ; — “ It is im- 
possible to avoid renjarking two facts as peculiarly striking — ■ 
iirst, the richness of the country survej'ed ; and second, the ' 
poverty of its inhabitants.” 

Before proceeding further, I must first say that the drain 
to which these great men have referred was rnuch less than , 
at present. I give the figures in Mr. Martin's words (page 
.\ii) : — “ The annual drain of 3, 000,000 on British India has 1 
amounted in 30 years, at 12 per cent, (the usual Indian rate} ! 
compound interest, to the enormous sum of 723, 900,000 ' 

sterling So constant and accumulating a drain, 

even in England, would soon impoverish her. Mow severe 
then must be its effects on India, where the wage of a 
labourer is from twopence to threepence a day ? " 

In volume III, page 4, etc., alluding to the nine years’ 
survey, Mr. Martin says that the obscurity to which such 
a survey was consigned was to be deplored, •' and can only 
be accounted for by supposing that it was deemed impolitic to 
publish to the world so painful a picture of human poverty, 
debasement, and wretchedness”; and Mr. Martin draws 
many other painful conclusions. 


1837. Mr. F. J. Shore’s Orinion. ' 

Coming down to later times, Mr. Frederick John Shore, of 
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“ The grinding extortion of the English Government has 
effected the impoverishment of the countrj’ and people to an 
extent almost unpafalleled." 

For the manner in v/hich the cotton industry of India was 
destroyed; see note at page 37 of the same volume. The 
chapter ends in these words (vijl. II, pp. 515-6) : “ But 
because the Indians are in the present day so far behind us in 
arts and sciences, we are not justified in concluding that they 
•are not capable of improvement were circumstances favour- 
able to them. Complaints ate made thst whatever is to be 
done, an appeal is made to Government— -a road, a school, a 
charitable institution — everything must be done by Govern- 
ment ! How can it be otherwise? In England, ^where so 
much wealth is possessed by the community, diffused over all 
classes, and where there are local authorities to superintend 
them, the greatest improvements are planned and executed 
by private individuals ; but in India, where the Government 
grasps at everything and leaves the people only a bare 
subsistence, having destroyed almost every local authority 
which foriherly existed, and where the interests, that is, the • 
immediate interests, of the rulers are very different firom those 
of the governed, the people have a right to expect that some 
small ipart of'Vhat is taken from them shall be expended on 
their benefit.”* In his concluding remarks (vol. ii> page 516), 
Mr.. Shore says : — “ More than 17 years have elapsed since I 

f nded in this, country ; but on my arrival, and during 
idence of about a year in Calcutta, 1 well recollect the 
comfortable,. .and 'settled conviction, which in those 
xisted in the minds of the English population, of the 
gs conferred on the natives of India by the establish- 
ment of the English rule. Out superiority to the native 
Governments which we have supplanted ; the excellent 
system for the administration of justice which we had intro- 
duced ; our moderation :„our anxiety to benefit the people — 
in short, our virtues of every description — were descanted on 
as so many established truths, wliich it was heresy to con- 
trovert. Occarionally I remember to have heard some hints 
and assertions of a contrary nature from some one who had 
' - spent many years in the interior of the country ; but the storm 
which was immediately raised and thundered on the head of 
the unfortunate indi-vidual who should presume to question the 
established creed was almost suffident to appal the boldest. 


the same source. 

After stating how his transfer to a remote district brought 
him into intimate contact with natives, how he found them 
disaffected towards Britisli rule, and how this conviction in 
spite of himself was irresistible, he says ; — “ This being the 
case, an attempt to discover the reasons for such sentiments 
on the part of the native population was the natural result. 
Well-founded complaints of oppression and extortion, on the 
part of both Government and individuals, were innumerable. 
The question then was, why, with all our high professions, 
were not such evils redressed ? This, however, I was assured, 
was impossible under the existing system ; and I was thus 
gradually led to an inquiry into the principles and practice of 
the British-Indian administration. Proceeding in this, I soon 
found myself at no loss to understand the feelings of the 
people both towards ®ur Government and to ourselves. It 
would have been astonishing indeed had it been othermse. 
The fundamental principjie of the English had been to make 
the whole Indian nation subservient, in every f>ossiblet. way, 
to the interests and benefits of themselves. They have been 
taxed to the utmost limit ; every successive province, as it has 
fallen into out possession, has been made a field for higher 
exaction ; and it has always been our l5oast how greatly we 
have raised the revenue above that which the native rulers 
were able to extort. The Indians have been excluded from 
every honour, dignity, or office which the lowest Englishman 

could be prevailed upon to accept The summary is ‘ 

that the British Indian Government has been practically one 
of the most extortionate and oppressive that ever existed in 
India — one under which injustice has been and may be 
committed both by the Government and big individuals, 
provided the laUer be rich, to an almost unlimited extent, 
and under which redress from injury is almost unattainable ; 
the consequence of which is that we are abhorred by the 
people, who would hail with joy and instantly join the 
standard of any Power whom they thought strong enough to 
occasion our downfall. That this is ' correct regarding a 
Government conducted on the principles whicli have hitherto 



actuated US is too. lamentably true ; but had the welfare of 
the people been our object, a very dificront course would 
have been adopted, and very diflerent results would have 
followed ; for, agaiu-and again I repeat it, there is nothing in 
the circumstance itself, of our being foreigners of dilTerent 
colour and faith, that should occasion the people to hate us. 
We may thank ourselves for having made their feelings 
towards us what they are." 

In vol. I, page 162, Mr. Shore says:— The min of the 
upper classes (like the exclusion of the pijoplo from a share in 
the govofnment) was a necessary consequence of the 
establishment of the British power; but had we acted on a 
more liberal plan, we should have fixed our authority on a 
much more solid foundation." 

1875. Cot.. M.\rriot’s Opinion*. 

Colonel Marriot, at the East India Association meeting in 
July last, referring to Bengal, said: — “But he had no doubt 
that he accurately quoted the tvords of .the present Lieut. - 
Governor of Bengal in saying that the mass of the popula- 
tion is probably poorer, and in a lower social position, than 
any in India." 

The “M.i‘erial and Moral Progress” for 1S71-2 (page 
100), says that " the Calcutta missionary conference had 
dwelt on the miserable and abject condition of the Bengal 
ryots, and there is evidence that they suffer many things, and 
arc often in want of absolute necessaries." 

183G. Mr. Savillb M.^rriot’s Opi.sion. 

Mr. Savilic Marriot, “one of the Commissioners of Revenue 
in the Deccan," and aftcrw.ards.a Member of Council, says 
in 1836, in his letter to Sir R. Grant; — "You will readily 
conceive that my opinions arc the result rather of practical 
experience than deduction drawn from scientific views 

“ For many years past, I have, in common with many 
others, painfully witnessed their decline (the people’s) 1 and 
more especially that part of the community whicli has 
emphatically been styled the 'sinews of the State' — the 
peasantry of India. It is not a single, but a combination of 
causes, which has produced this result. Some of those are, 
and have been from the beginning, obvious to those who have 



blended with our system, or are opposed to it in practical 
effect. Others are less apparent, and some complex ; whilst 
another class of the decline may possibly be involved "in 
obscurity. 

" It is a startling but too notorious a fact, that, though 
loaded with a vastly greater absolute amount of taxation, and 
liarassed by various severe acts of tyranny and oppression, 
yet the country was jn a state of prosperity under the native 
rule when compared with that into which it has fallen under 
the avowedly mild sway of British administration. Though, 
in stating the subject, I have used the expression ‘ a vastly 
greater absolute amount of taxation,’ yet I would beg to he 
understood as being fully aware those terms must be treated 
in a qualified sense, since it is manifest that, relatively 
reviewed, a smaller numerical amount of taxation may, with 
reference to the means of payment, be, in point of fact, more 
burdensome than a much larger one where the resources arc 
more adequate to the- object. But, in the particular case in 
point, it is, I believe, ability which has diminished; and tliat, 
too, to many grades Uolow the proportionate fall in ' the 
pecuniaty amount of fiscal demand. To fire pecuniary 
itijmious result arc also to be added the many unfa%'ourable 
circumstances inseparable for a time from a foreign rule. In 
elucidation of the position that this country is verging to the 
hivest ebb of pauperism, I would adduce a fact pregnant with 
considerations of the most serious importance, namely, that 
of late years a large portion of the public revenue has been 
paid by encroachment upon the capital of the country, small 
though that capital is in itself. 1 allude to the property of 
the peasantry, which consists of personal ornaments of the 
precious metals and jewels, convertible, as occasions require, 
to profit.ablc purposes, and accommodations in agricultural 
pursuit, most frequently in the shape of pawn, till the object 
has been attained. I feel certain that an examination would 
establish that a cousiderabU share of this and other property, even to 
eo.ttte and honsehMd utensils, has been for ever alienated from its 
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emploj'ment of hirelings, which they are glad to obtain even 
for the most scanty inttance. In short, almost everything forces 
the coiiviciioii that ire have before us a aairowing progress to ntter 
pauperisin'’' • 

Mr. Marriot in another place (page ii), says : — “ Most of 
the evils of our rule in India arise directly from, or maysbe 
traced to, the heavy tribute which that country pays to 
England.” 

And with regard to this tribute, he quotes the Chairman 
of a Court of Proprietors held on the 28th February, 1845, as 
follows ; — ” India paid to the mother-country, in the shape of 
home charges, what must be considered the annual tribute 
of ^3,000,000 sterling ; and daily poured into the lap of the 
mother-country a continual stream of wealth in the shape of 
private fortunes.” To this should be added all earnings of 
Europeans, except what they spent in India for Indian 
supplies; which would show- that there is something far 
beyond even private fortunes wliich iS continuously poured 
into the lap of England. 

Mr. Marriot goes on to say: — “ft will be difficult to 
satisfy the mind that any country could bear such a drain 
upon .its respurces without sustaining very serious' injury. 
And the writer entertmns the fullest conviction that investi- 
gation would efiectually establish the truth of the'proposition 
‘as applicable to India. He has himself most painfully 
witnessed it in those parts of the country with which he was 
connected,- and he has every reason to believe tnat the same 
evil exists, with but slight modification, throughoutj our 
Eastern Empire.” 

Again days Mr. Marriot (page 17) : — " A different state of 
things exists in the present day on that point ; and, though 
the people still, and gratefully so, acknowledge the benefits 
they have derived from the suppression of open violence, yet 
they emphatically and Unanswerably refer their increasing 
penury as evidencing the existence of a canker-worm that is 
working their destruction. The sketch which I have given 
shows a distressing state of things ; but lamentable as it may 
appear, I would pledge myself to establish the facts advanced, 
and that the representation is not overdrawn.” 

' Mr. Marriot's pamphlet, republished in 1837, page 13. The italics 



184S. Mb. Gir.Er.xK’s Opisiotj. 

Mr. Robert Ivniglit say.s ; — " Mr. Giberne, after an absence 
of fourteen years from Guzcral, returned to it, as judge, in 
I, 840. ‘ Ever3'whcre' — be told the Commons' Committee on 
Cotton Cultivation in 184.8 — ‘ he marked deterioration,' and 
' I did not see so manj’ of the more wealthy classes of the 
natives. The aristocracy, when we first had the country, 
used to have -their gay carts, horses, and attendants, and a 
gteat deal of finery •about them, and there seems to be an 

.absenco of all that 1‘he ryots rdl complain that t/:/v 

l.at! /all! r;;re, hut thry kcj itoiit Bpr.".' ” 

I.S6S. Mr. Robert Ksigiit's Opinion. 

In a private letter, dated 18.(9, "written by a gentleman 
high in the Company's service,” and quoted in a painphlut 
in I S3 1, the dcc.ay of Guzerat is thus described : — “ Many of 
the best families in the province, who were rich anil well-to- 
do when we came iiuo OuKcrat in 1S07, have now scarcely 
i-lolhes to their backs. . . . Onr demands in money on 
the talookdars are more than three times what they originalb' 
paid, without one single advantage gained on their part.s. 
Rallies fro,ni whom they have been compelled to borrow at 
iiiinousratcs of interest enforced their demands liy attacli- 
menl of their lands and villages ; thus they sink deeper ami 
dee(icr in debt, without the chance of extricating themselves. 
W'liat, then, must become of their rising family ? " ' 

1S3S. Lir.uT. N.'.sii's Opinion. 

Lieutenant A. Nash, after giving a t.ablc of the prices of 
grain from 1809 to 1838 in Indaporc (Domhay Government 
ficlcctions. No. 107, New Series, page iiS), 5.138 : — "Th-; 
taldc is cliicfiy interesting in sliowinlt tlic gradual diminution 
in the price of corn from the days of the Peishwas to our 
own. IJy coinjiaiiiig the prices at the coramcnccincnt with 
those at llic end of the table, and then rc.ading the list over, 
tills circumstance will become apparent,'' I give this taliic 
in my notes on prices. 


> Mr. Rohm Kiiiglifs paper re-id before the East India Associadca, 



Madras. 


1854. J- Norton’s Opinion. 

Mr. John Bruce Norton, in his letter to Mr. Robert Lowe 
in 1854, quotes the words of Mr. Bourdillon — ‘‘one of the 
ablest revenue officers in the Madras Civil Service, and a 
Member of the Commission on Public Works ” — about the 
majority of the ryots : — Page 21. — “ Now, it may certainly be 
said of almost the whole of_the ryots," paying even the highest 
of these sums, and even of many holding to a much larger 
amount, that ■ they are always in poverty and generally in 
debt.” Page 22. — “ A ryot of this class, of course, Sves from 
hand to mouth. He rareLy sees money. . . . His dwelling 
is a hut of mud walls and thatched roof— far ruder, smaller, 
and more dilapidated than those of the better classes of ryots 
above spoken of, and still more destitute, if possible, of any- 
thing that can be called furniture. His food, and that of his 
family, is partly thin porridge made of the meal of grain 
boiled in water, and partly boiled tics, with a little condi- 
ment j and generally the only vessels for cooking and eating 
from, are of the coarsest earthenwarg, much inferior in grain 
to a good tile or brick in England, and unglazed. Brass 
vessels, though not wholly unknown among thi^ class, are 

About the labourer he says: — “ As respects food, houses, 
and clothing, they afe in a worse condition than the class of 
poor ryots above spoken of. It appears from the foregoing 
details that the condition of the agricultural labourer in this 
country is very poor. ... In fact, almost the whole of his 
earnings must necessarily be consumed in a spare allowance 
of coarse and unvaried food, and a bare sufficiency of 
clothing. The wretched hut he lives in can hardly be valued 
at all. As to anything in the way of education or mental 
culture,' he is utterly desritute'of it." 

i86g. Sir George Campbell's Opinion. 

Such is the testimony in the year 1854. Now let us come 
down to so late a time as 1869. Mr.'(now Sir George) Camp- 
bell, in his paper’ on tenure of land in India, published by 
the Cobden Club, quotes from an official authority a report 
made so -late as 1869 about the Madras Presidency, as 
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follows ; — “ The bulk of the people are paupers. They can 
just pay their cesses in a good year, and fail altogether when 
the season is bad. Remissions have to be made, perhaps 
every third year, in most districts. There is a bad year in 
some one district, or group of districts, every year." 

Again, the Parliamentary Report of the Moral and Material 
Progress of India for 1868-9, page-yr, says — “Prices in 
Madras have Ireen falling continuously.” 

The administration report for 1855-6 (Government of India 
Selections, No. iB, 1856) gives the following table : — 


Average Prices, 


For Ten Years up to 

Wheat. Rs. 2 per 
maund of 82 lb. 

Indian Corn, 

Rs. iH per ranund. 

1851-2 

1852.3 

1853-4 

i| 54-5 



Rs« I por maund. 

Rs. ol} per maund. 

I* • .. 

„ iiV 
.. 04-3 

01} 


With the usual effects of the introduction ot a foreign rule, 
and the seasons happening to be good, the result was a fall 
in prices to nearly half during the five years after the annex- 
ation. The political portion of the causes of this depression 
is well described in a subsequent report, and how a change 
in that political portion produced a favourable reaction in the 
province. > 

1858. Sir J. L.wres-ce's Opinion. 

The administration report of 1856-8 (Parliamentary Return 
No. 212 of 1859, page 16), “ prepared under the direction ot . 
Sir J. Lawrence, K.C.B., Chief Commissioner of Punjab, by 
R. Temple, Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Punjab," 
says : — “ In former reports it was explained how the circum- 
stance of so much money going out of the Punjab Contributed 
to depress the agriculturist. The native regular army was 
Hindustani ; to them was a large share of the Punjab 
revenues disbursed, of which a part only they spent on the 
spot, and a part was remitted to their homes. Thus it was 
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i!iat, year after year, lakhs and lakhs were drained from the 
Tunjab, and enriched Oudh. But within the last year, the 
native army being Panjabi, all such sums have been paid to 
them, and have been spent at home. Again, many thousands 
of Punjabi soldiers are serving abroad. These men not only 
remit their savings, but also have sent quantities of prize 
property and plunder, the spoils of Hindustan, to their native 
villages. The elfect of all this is already perceptible in an 
increase of agricultural capital, a freer circulation of money, 
and a fresh impetus to cultivation.” 

This is just the cause which, in a far more aggravated 
form and on a far larger scale, operates on the whole of British 
India in its relations with England. Millions are drained to 
England ; and till the reversing cause of the retaining and 
return of wealth in some way comes into operation, the evils 
of the drain cannot be remedied. And what is the condition 
of the labourer now? 

1868. Punjab Government’s Report. 

Here is the Punjab Governments’ own answer in the 
administration report for 1867-8 (page 88). After stating the 
rates of unskilled labour as ranging-from two annas (three- 
pence) to five annas (seven and a half pence) per diem, and 
alluding to a considerable rise in rates in places affected by 
the railway and other public works, where labour in any 
shape commands higher remuneration than formerly, the 
report says ! — " It may be doubted whether the position of 
the unskilled labouring classes has materially improved.” 

’■ N.-W. Provinces. 

i86z. Col. Baird Smith’s Opinion. 

Colonel Baird Smith’s report on the famines of the North- 
West Provinces (Parlian.'entary Return No. zg of 1S62), 
referring to the famine of 1837, says : — Page 57 . — " From the 
time of our earliest acquisition of any part of these up to 1S33, 
our fiscal system, notwithstanding some improvements on the 
native method which were gradually introduced, had been 
thoroughly bad.” Page 59 — “ Speaking in general terms, 
therefore, native society in the N.-W. Provinces had to face 
the calamity in 1837, debilitated by a fiscal system that ivas 
oppressive .and depressing in its influence In India 



ment of Cawnpore, but I take an extract from one given in 
the Bombay Gazette Summary of 21st June, 1872, page 12 : — 
“ I assert that the abject poverty of the average cultivator of 
this district is beyond the belief of any .one who has not seen 
it. He is simply a slave to the soil, to the zemindar, to the 

usurer, and to Government I regret to say that, ■ 

with these few exceptions, the normal state of between three- 
fourths and four-fifths of the cultivators of this district is as I 
have above shown. It may appear to many to be exaggerated, 
and from the nature of the case, it is of course impossible 
to produce figures in support of it ; nevertheless, it is the 
result of my personal observations, and I feel confident the 
result of the whole discussion will be to prove I have not 
overstated the truth.” 

The figures I have given of the total produce of the North- 
West Provinces prove -by fact what Mr. Halsey gives as his 
observations. Hardly 27s. per head — say even 30s. — cannot 
but produce the result he sees. 

Central Provikc^e. 

1873. Mr. W. G. Pedder's Opinion. 

Here is the latest testimony about the people. Mr. W. G. 
Pedder says': — “Who [the people], if an almost universal 
consensus of opinion may be relied on, are rapidly going from 
bad to worse under our rule, is a most serious question, and 
one well deserving the attention of Government. 


Lords Lawrence and Mayo. 

Lastly, to sum up the whole, here is Sir John Lawrence 
(Lord Lawrence) testifying so late as 1864 about all India : — 
“ India is, on the whole, a very poor country ; the mass of 
the population enjoy only a scanty subsistence.” And Lord 


‘ Tima of India SimnaaiT of 6th Jane. 1873. 
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Maj'O, on the 3rd March, 1871, says, in his speech in the 
Legislative Council : — “ I admit the comparative poverty of 
this country, as compared with many other countries of the 
same magnitude and importance, and I am convinced of the 
impolicy and injustice of imposing burdens upon this people 
which may be called either crushing or oppressive." 

" Mr. Grant Duff, in an able speech which he delivered the 
other day in the House of Commons, the report of which 
arrived by last mail, staled, with truth, that the position of 
our finance was w'holly different from that of England. ‘ In 
England,' he stated, ‘you have a comparatively wealthy 
population. The income of the United Kingdom has, I 
believe, been guessed at ^800,000,000 per annum ; the income 
of British India has been guessed at 300,000, 000 per annum. ' 
That give^ well on to £10 per annum as the income of every 
person in the United Kingdom, and only £2 per annum as 
the income of every person in British India.' 

“I believe that Mr. Grant Duff had good grounds for the 
statement he made, and I wish to say, with reference to it, 
that we are perfectly cognisant of the relative poverty of this 
country as compared with European States." 

So here is a clear admission by high authorities of rvhat I 
had urged in ;ny paper on the “ Wants and Jleans of India," ^ 
and what I now urge, that India's production was, only about ’ 
40S. a head. 

And now in the year 1873, before the Finance Committee, 
Lord Lawrence repeals his conviction that the mass of the 
people of India are so miserably poor that they have barely 
the means of subsistence. .It is as much as a man can do to 
feed his family or half feed tliem, let alone spending money 
on what may be called luxuries or conveniences. Mr. Grant 
Duff asked Mr. Lawson so late as in May, 1870, in the House 
of Commons, whether he meant do "grind an already poor 
population to the very dust."' 

Condition of England under a Similar Drain. 

The following picture about England itself under similar 
■circumstances, may, I hope, enable the British people to 
realise our condition. The parallel is remarkable, and the 
picture in certain portions life-like of the present state of 
India. Draper's “ Intellectual Development of Europe," 
5th edition. Page 36 $. — " In fact, through the operation of the 



Crusades, all Europe was tributary to the Pope (Innocent III.) 
.... A steady drain of money from every realm. Fifty years 
after the time of which we are speaking, Robert Grostale, the 
Bishop of Lincobi, and friend of Roger Bacon, caused to be 
ascertained the amount received by foreign ecclesiastics in 
England. He found it to he thrice the income of the king 
himself. This was on the occasion of Innocent IV. demanding 
provision to be made for three hundred additional Italian 
clergy by the Church of England ; and that one of his nephews 
— a mere boy — should have a stall in Lincoln Cathedral." 
Page 397. — " In England — ^for ages a mine of wealth to Rome 
— the tendency of things was shown by such facts as the 
remonstrances of the Commons tvitli the Crown on the 
appointment of ecclesiastics to all the great offices, and the 
allegations made by the * Good Parliament ' as to the amount 
of money drawn by Rome from the kingdom. They asserted 
that it was five times as much as the taxes levied by the 
king, and that the Pope’s revenue from England was greater 
than the revenue of any Prince in Christendom.” Pngs 434. — 
” It is manifest by leg.ai enactments early in the fourteenth 

century By the Parliamentary bill of 1376, setting 

forth that the tax paid in England to the Pope for ecclesias- 
tical dignities is fourfold as much as that coming to the king 
from the whole realm ; that alien clergy, who huve never seen, 
nor cared to see, their flocks, convey away the treasure of the 
country.” Page 477. — “ The inferior, unreflecting orders were 
in all directions exasperated by its importunate unceasing 
exactions of money. In England, for instance, though less 
advanced intellectually than the Southern nations, the com- 
mencement of the Reformation is perhaps justly referred as 
far back as the reign of Edward 111 ., who, under the 
suggestion of Wickliffe, refused to do homage to the Pope ; 
I)ut a series of weaker princes 'succeeding, it was not until 
Henry VII. that the movement could be continued. In that 
country, Iho immediately existing causes were, no doubt, of a 
material kind, such as the alleged avarice and impurity of 
the clergy, the immense amount of money t.aken from the 
realm, the intrusion of foreign ecclesiastics.’l Page 478. — 
” As all the world had been drained of money by the Senate 
and Caesars for the support of republican or imperial power, 
so there was a need of like supply for the use of the pontiffs. 
,The collection of funds had often given rise to contentions 
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betwonn the ecclesiastical and temporal authorities, and in 
some of the more sturdy countries had been resolutely 
resisted.” 

The result of this drain from England to Italy was the 
condition of the people as pictured at pages 494-5, than which 
nothing could be more painful. Mr. Draper saj'S : — “ For 
many of the facts I have now to mention, the reader will find 
authorities in the works ofLajrd Macaulay, and Mr. Froudeon 
English History. My own reading in other directions 
satisfies me that the picture here offered fepresents the actual 
condition of things. .... 

“ There were forests extending over great districts ; fens 
forty or fifty miles in length, reeking with miasma and fever, 
though round the walls of the abbeys there might be beautiful 
gardens, green lawns, shady walks, and many murmuring 

streams The peasant’s cabin was made of reeds or 

sticlis, plastered over with mud. His fire was chimneyless — 
often it vTas made of peat. In the objects and manner of his 
existence he was but a step above tl^p ini^ustrious beaver 

who was building bis dam in the adjacent stream 

Vermin in abundance in the clothing and beds. The common 
'food was peas, vetches, fern-roots, 'knd even the bark of 
trees. ’••••, The population, sparse as it was,^ was per- 
petually thinned by pestilence and want. Nor was the state 
of the townsman better than that of the rustic ; his bed was 

a bag of straw, with affair round log for his pillow It 

was a melancholy social condition when nothing intervened 
•between reed cabins in the fen, the miserable wigwams of 
villages, and the conspicuous walls of the castle and the 
monastery. -. . . . Rural life had but little improved since 
the time of Ctesar ; in its physical aspect it was altogether 
neglected. .... 

“ England, at the close of the age of faith, had for long 
been a chief pecuniary tjibntary to Italy, the source from 
which large revenues have been drawn, the fruitful field in 

which herds of Italian ecclesiastics had been pastured 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the island was far 
more backward, intellectually and politically, than is com- 
monly supposed.” 

We see then, to what condition the people of England 
were reduced under the Italian drain. India cannot but 
share the same fate under siniilar causes, unless England, as , 




takes a loan and builds it — and everybody knows it is im- 
mensely:'benefited. I need not read to you a chapter on 
political economy why it is so. I need only say every man 
employed in the construction of that railway is an American ; 
every farthing, therefore, that is spent out of the loan 
remains in the country. In the working of the railway 
every man is an American ; every farthing taken out of the 
produce of the country for its conveyance remains in the 
country ; so, whatever impetus is given to the p'-oduction of 
the country, and increase made in it, is fully enjoyed by the 
country, paying out of such increase in its capital and pro- 
duction the interest of the loan, and in time, the loan itself. 
Under such ordinary economic circumstances, a country 
derives great benefit from the help of loa'ns from other 
countries. In India, in the construction of the railroad, a 
large amount of the loan goes towards the payment of 
Europeans, a portion of which, as I have explained before, 
goes out of the country. Then, again, in the working of the 
railway, the same drawback, le.aving therefore hardly any 
benefit at all to India itself, and the whole interest of the 
loan must also go out of the country. So our condition is a 
very anomalous one — ^like that of a child to which a fond 








paradox. 


Their Application to India. 

These principles applied to the particular case of India, 
amount to this: — P6or India has not even to support its 
absolute want, even were the whole production employed in 
supporting labour. But as this is not the case — as there 
must be some portion of the produce consumed unproduc- 
tively in luxuries — the share for the support of labour for 
reproduction becomes still more scanty ; saving, and therefore 
addition to capital, being altogether out of the question. 
Moreover, not only is there no saving at the present rate of 
production, but there is actual continuous yearly abstraction 
from this scanty prodnction. The result is an additional evil 
consequence in the capability of labour deteriorating continu- 
ously, for “ industry is limited by capital " — so the candle 
burns at both ends— capital going on diminishing on the one 
hand, and labour thereby becoming less capable,, on the other, 
to reproduce as much as before. The last theorem of Mill is 
a clear answer to those who say that, because the railways 
open up a market for the cornmodities;" the produce of the 
country must increase. I need only repeat the “ demand for 
commodities is not demand for labour,” and that "industry 
cannot be employed to any greater extent than there is 
capital to invest.” 

If these principles are fairly borne in mind, and the 
element of the drain from India fairly considered, the gradual 
impoverishment of India, under the existing system of 
administration, will cease to appear 4' paradox. 


THE MORAL DRAIN. 

Beyond the positions of deputy - collectors or extra- 
commissioners, or similar subordinate positions in the 
Engineering, Medical, and all other services (with a very few 
somewhat better exceptions), all experience and knowledge 





of Etalcsmansliip. of administration or legislation, of high 
scientific or learned professions, are drained away to England 
when the persons possessing them give up their service and 
retire to England. 

Sin T. MuKJto’s Opixiok. 

The result, in Sir T. Munro's words, is this:— “The 
consequence of the conquest of India by British arms would 
be, in place of raising, to debase the whole people.” — (Life of 
Sir T. Munro, page 466, quoted in Mr.. Torrens' “ Empire 
in Asia.”) For every European employed beyond absolute 
necessity, each native capable of filling the same position is 
displaced in his own country. All the talent and nobility of 
intellect and soul, which nature gives to every country, is to 
India a lost treasure. There is, thus, a triple evil — loss of 
wealth, wisdom, and work to India — under the present 
system of administration. Whether the power of education 
which the British rulers are raising with the glorious object 
of raising the people of India, and which is day by day 
increasing, shall be a bulwark or weakness hereafter to the 
British rule, is a question of great importance. As matters 
stand at present, in the words of Sir Bartle Frcre : — “ And 
now, wherever ! go, I find the best exponents of the policy 
of the English Government, and the most able coadjutors in 
adjusting that policy to the peculiarities of the natives of 
India, among the ranks of the educated natives.” Of the 
future who can sayf It lies in the hands of our rulers 
whether this power they are raising shall continue to be their 
“ coadjutor,” or become their opponent. The merit or fault 
will be entirely their own. 

Sir J. Malcolm’s Opinion. 

Sir J. Malcolm says : — " We are not warranted by the 
History of India, nor indeed by that of any other nation in 
the world, in reckoning upon the possibility of preserving an 
Empire of such a magnitude by a system which excludes, as 
ours does, the natives from every station of high rank and 
honourable ambition. Least of alt would such a system be 
compatible with the plans now in progress for spreading 
instruction. ... If we do not use the knowledge which we 
impart, it will be employed against us. . . . We find in all 
communities, bold, able and ambitious individuals who exer- 
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cise an influence and power over the class to which they 
belong, and these must continue enemies to a Government, 
however just and humane in its general principles, under 
which they are neither trusted nor employed. . . . High 
and aspiring men can find no spot beyond the limits of our 
authorities, and sucli must either be systematically watched 
and repressed as enemies of onr power, or cherished and 
encouraged as the instruments of its exercise ; there is no 
medium. In the first case, the more decidedly we proceed to 
our object, the better for our safety ; but I should, I confess, 
have little confidence in the success of such a proceeding. 
As one ^hcad of the hydra was lopped off, another would 
arise ; and as well might we strive to stem the stream of the 
Ganges, as to depress to the level of our ordinary rule the 
energies and hopes which must continually arise in so vast 
and various a population as that of India.’" 

There can be but one conclusion to the present state of 
affairs — either the people will become debased, as Munro 
thinks ; or dead to all true wisdom, experience, honour, and 
ambition to serve oric’s country ; or use their knowledge of it 
against the very hand that gives it. As Sir John Malcolm 
observes — "If these plans [of spreading instruction] are not 
associated with the creation of duties that will cmjdoy the 
minds which we enlighten, wo shall only p! spare elements 
that will hasten the destruction of our Empire. The moral 
evil to us does not thus stand alone. . It carries with it its 
Nemesis, the seeds of the destruction of the Empire itself.” 


PRESSURE OF TAXATION. _ 

In Lord Mayo's speech of the 3rd March, 1871 [Times of 
India Summary of 8th April, 1871), he endeavours to refute 
tlio assertion that Indian taxation is ‘'crushing.” His Lord- 
ship on this point has made several assumptions which require 
examination. I shall therefore first consider whether the 





••is being basea on good reasons by Mr. Grant Diifif. After 
admitting this fact. Lord M.ayo compares the taxation of 
India witli that of some other countries. In doing this, he 
deducts as land-revenue (whether rightly or wrongly will be 
•ecn hereafter) the opium, iribiilcs, and other small receipts 
from Indian taxation, and then compares the balance with 
the taxation of other conntrics. I do not know whether he 
iias made similar dednetions from the taxation of the latter. 
The result of his comparison would appear to be that, while 
India pays only is. lod. per head of ia.xation per annum, 
Turkey pays ys. gd., Russia 12s. 2d., Spain i8s. 5d., Austria 
19s. yd., and Italy tys. per liead per .annum. The ''oncliision 
drawn is that the taxation of India is not “ crushing.” What 
idea his lordship attaches to the word “ crushing " I cannot 
say, but he. ,'ecms to forget the very first promise that the 
total production of llte country is admitted to he .jos. per 
head. Now, this amount is hardly enough for the bare 
necessaries of life, much less can it supply any comforts, or 
provide .any reserve for bad times ; so that living from hand 
to month, and that on '* scanty subsistence ” (in the words of 
Lord Laavrcncc), the very touch of famine carries away 
liundrcds of 'housands. Is not this' in itself as “ crushing " 
to any pcojilc as it can possibly be ? And yet out of this 
wretched income they have to pay taxation 1 

His Lordship has, moreover, left out a very important 
element from accoimt. lie is avcll aware that wliatover 
tevenuo is r.aiscd by other countries — for instance, the 
/70, 000,000 by England — the whole of it returns back to the 
people, and remains in the country; and, tlioreforc, the 
r.aiioKc! ea'/ilal, ujon which the production of a country depends, 
docs not .suffer diminution; while with India, as 1 . liavc 
already shown, the case is quite clifTcrcnt. Out of its poor 
production of .jos. a head, some £25,000,000 go clean out of 
the country, thereby di.ninishing its capital and labour for 
reproduction every year, and rendering the taxation more 
and more crushing. 

A Fair Comparison with Other Nations. 

I shall nov/ consider what would have been the fairest way 
of making the comparison of taxation. Every nation lias a 
certain amount of income from various sources, such as pro- 
duction of. cultivation, minerals, fanning, manufactures, 



ever other form, does not matter, the fact remains that out 
of the total income of the country. Government raises so 
much revenue for its purposes which otherwise would have 
remained with the people. 

Taking, therefore, this fair test of the incidence of taxation, 
the result will be that England raises ^'70,000,000 out of the 
national income of some ;^8oo,ooo,ooo, that is about 8 per 
cent., or about los. per head from an income of about 30 
per head ; whereas the Indian Government raises ^50,000,000 
out of the national &come of ;^34o,ooo,ooo, that is, about 
IS per cent., or 6s. per head out of an income of 40s. per head. 

Had his lordship stated the national inconie and popula- 
tion of the countries witli which he has made the comparison, 
we would have then seen what the perceritage ' of their 
revenue to their income was, and from how much income 
per head the people have to pay their 7s. to 19s. 7d. per head 
of taxation, as quoted by his lordship. 

Further, if, in consequence of a constant drain from India 
from its poor production, the income of the country continues 
to diminish, the percentage of taxation to income will be still 









and a strong man with a horse to ride on. Free trade 
between countries which have equal command over their own 
resources is one thing, but even then the Colonies snapped 
their fingers at all such talk. But what can India do ? Before 
powerful English interests, India must and does go to the 
wall. Young colonies, says Mill, may need protection. India 
needs it in a far larger degree, independent of the needs of 
revenue, which alone have compelled the retention of the 
present duties. Let India have its present drain brought 
within reasonable limits, and India will be quite prepared for 
any free trade. With a pressure of taxation nearly double in 
proportion.to that of England, from an income qf one-fifteenth, 
and an exhaustive drain besides, we are asked to compete 
with England in free trade ? I pray our great statesmen to 
pause and consider these circumstances. 


PRICES. 
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to, or depend upon, any indirect evidence or conclusions. 
But as there appears to me much misapprehension and hasty 
conclusion from a superficial examination of the phenomena 
of prices, wages, and bullion, I deem it necessary to say 
something upon these subjects. I shall consider each subject 
separately. High prices may occm from one of the three 
following causes : — 

ijf.— From a natural healthy development of foreign com- 
merce, which brings to the country fair profits upon the 
exports of the country ; or, in other words, the imports exceed 
the exports by a fair percentage of profits, and thus add to 
the wealth and capital of the country. 

tiii . — From a quantity of money thrown into the bountry, 
not as the natural profits of foreign commerce, but for some 
special purpose independent of commercial profits, such as 
the railway and other loans of India expended in certain parts 
where the works are carried on, and where, therefore, a large 
collection of labour takes place requiring food that is not 
produced there ; and on account of bad or imperfect com- 
munications occasioning a local and temporary rise in prices. 

yd . — From scarcity of food or other necessaries, either on 
account of bad season or bad comntunications, or both ; in 
other \rards, cither there is not enough of food produced, or 
the plenty of one district cannot supply the deficiency of 
another, or both. 

' Cadjes op High Prices. 

We may now see how each of these causes has operated. 
As to the first cause, it is clear that so far from India adding 
any, profits to its wealth from foreign commerce, not only 
does an amount equal to the whole profits of foreign com- 
merce, including the whole of the opium revenue, go elsewhere, 
but even from the very produce of the country some 
£7,000,000 more annually. This shows, then, that there is 
no increase of capital or' wealth in the country, and con- 
sequently no such general rise in prices as to indicate any 
increase of prosperity. From want of proper communications, 
produce in provinces near the seaports is exported to foreign 
countries, not because the foreign countries give better prices 
than can be obtained in this country, but because, if not 
exported, the produce would simply perish. For instance, 
Bengal and Madras export rice at any reasonable prospect of 
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profits, even though in some of the interior parts there maybe 
scarcity, or even famine, as in the case of the North-West 
Provinces, Orissa, and Rajpootana. 

The first cause, therefore, is not at all operative in India in 
raising prices; on the contrary, the constant drain diminishes 
capital, and thereby gradually and continuously diminishes 
the capability of the country even to keep up its absolutely 
necessary production. Besides the necessity of seeking 
foreign commerce on account of bad communications, there 
is a portion of the exports which is simply compulsory— I 
mean that portion which goes to England to pay for the 
political drain. So far, therefore, the alleged increase of 
prices in India docs not arise from any natural addition to 
its wealth by moans of a healthy and profitable foreign com- 
merce. Then, the next thing to be examined is whether the 
dilTcrcnt kinds of produce exported from British India are so 
exported because foreign countries offer more profitable 
markets for them, that is to say, offer greater prices than can 
be obtained in the country itself; thus indicating that, though 
prices have risen in the country itself, still higher prices are 
got from foreign countries. Suppose we find that Indian 
produce has been selling in foreign countries at about the 
same prices for the last fifteen years, what will be the inevitable 
conclusion ? Either that, in the country itseif, there is no 
great rise of prices, or that the people of India are such 
fools that, though there is an “enormous" rise in prices in 
thoir own country, they send their produce thousands of miles 
awa3’ — to get what ? Not higher prices than can be got in 
the country itself, but sometimes much less ! We may take 
the principal articles of export from India. The exceptional 
and temporary rise in the price of cotton, and its temporary 
effect on some other produce, was owing to the American 
War; but that is gradually coming dov/n to its former level, 
and when America once makes up its four or five million 
bales, India will have a hard struggle. The opening of the 
Suez Canal has been a great good fortune, or Indian cotton 
would in all likelihood have been driven out of the English 
market particularly, and perhaps from European inarkets 

Fluctuation in Price of Cotton. 

The following table will show how near the prices are 





returning to tlieir old level before the American War (Parlia- 
mentary Return [c. 145] of rSyo): — 

Avetase price Average price Average price Average price 
per cm. pcrcrvl. pcrcwl. per cu t. 

I i. f.. £ I. It. / s- It- £ 5. It- 

iS57...a S 8 185S...2 TO 7 iS5g...i 5 10 '1S60.. i 17 o 

iSGi...: 17 5 ISG2...6 5 9 18G3...S iS ii 1SG4...8 9 9 

18GS...6 5 7 1EGG...4 12 o 1S67...3 1 TO 1S68...3 12 8 

TSC9...4 5 8 1S70...3 5 6 

So far the rise in cotton is going; but great as this rise has 
been, it has hardly reached the prices of former years, as will 
be seen hereafter. Leaving the exceptional prices of cotton 
during the cotton famine out of consideration, let us examine 
the most important articles of export ; and if we find that 
these articles have fetched about the same price for nearly 
fifteen years past, there could not have been any normal 
genera! rise in .the country itself of which the exporters could 
take advantage, and thereby prefer earning more profits by 
selling in the country itself, than getting less by exporting to 
foreign parts. 

Price of Coffee. 

Take Ca/rr. — The average prices in the United Kingdom 
(Parliamentary Return [c. 145] of 1870) arc per cwt. : — 

Years. £ s. it. Years. £ s. it. Y'lsirs. , £ 1. i. 

1S55 . . 3 3 o • jSOo . . 3 iS 2 16G5 . . 3 lO a 

jSjG . . 3 II 8 18G1 . . 3 16 2 iSGC . . 3 16 4 

1857 • . 3 15 3 .1882 . . 3 iS 8 1887 . . 3 19 I 

1858 . . 3 II 7 1.S63 ..406 1SG8 . . 3 0 I 

i.Sjg . . 3 13 6 1.S64 ..398 1SG9 ..3^11 

Average. 3 ii 0 Average. 3 16 7 Average. 3 12 o 

This docs not show any rise. 

Price of Ixdigo. 

Talie Indigo : — 

Average price ‘ ATvrage price 

per cwl. per cwl. 

Yc.-irs. £ s. d. Years £ s. it. Y’cars 

1855 . . 27 8 o i860, . . 33 13 II 1S65 
1S5C . . 30 II 4 1861 . . 37 8 7 18GG 

1857 ■ • 33 r o 1SG2 . . 36 II 3 18G7 

185S . . 35 iS o 1863 . . 28 4 7 iSGB 

1859. . . 31 8 9 1S64 . . 30 10 o 18C9 



I This year there was a large A 
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The average of first five years, 1855-59, .^"31 13s. 5d., of 

1860-6.), £33 5s. 8d., of 1S65-70, £35 6s. lod. — making a rise 
of 12 per cent, over the first five 3'ears. Now, tliis is an 
article in wliicli India may be said to have a sort of 
monopoly, and j-et there is virtually no rise from any 
increased demand. The average of the last six j-ears is 
raised by the year 1S6.S, but the quantity imported into the 
United Kingdom was in th.at year 2,000 cwts. less than in the 
lirovions year, and the scarcity gave a temporary high price. 

Price of Rice. 

Now take /I’lVr. — This is the most important article ; rise 
or fall in its price requires careful consiileration. It is the 
allcj'cd rise of price in this article which is held up as 
liroving the pro,spcrity of the country. 

'J'he average price of rice in the United Kingdom, after 
paying all charges and profits from India to arrival in 
iingland, is per cwt. 



.■\,ven'r:i 5 o' live years, 1855-59, i>f. ad. ; i86o-0.), 12s. ijd.; 

Tl'.i i does not : how that there is any material risto any 
inorv than the varyin;; wants of the countr}" and the average 
tlurtualions of all ordinary articles of commerce, taking also 
into consideration the elfecl of the American War during 
.some of these year.-'. Such are the prices paid in P.ngland 
for liiiii.-.n rice during the past fifteen years, and yet India 
liad tl rvc or four famines, and in the famine districts food 
could not ho got to save life at any iirice. If the United 
King'dom ;;ot Indian rice at the above ste.~.dy prices, how 
could there have been any real nalur.al “enormous " rise of 
price", in India proving its prosperity? This simple fact is 
euoiigli to show coiirhisively that, if the United Kingdom 
could get its thousands of tons of Indian rice at sncli steady 
prices during the past fifteen years, there is no such thing as 
an enormous general healthy rise- of prices throughout the 
country. Whatever paitial local and temporary rise there 
has heeii in certain localities iias arisen, as will bo seen 





Avorago. 17 7 Average. 18 7 Average. 22 7J 

This shows an apparent rise of 28 per cent, over the first five 
years, but the quantities imported in the years 1867, 186S, 
and 1869 were very small, being in 1867, 2,469 lbs., in 1S6S, 
32,103 lbs., in 1869, 17,845 lbs. Whereas m‘iS65 it is 
183,224 lbs., in 1866, 123,561 lbs., and in 1870, 123,600 lbs. 
There is then -a rise in the price of this dVticle, only a scarcity 
rise. Besides, its fate hangs upon the Cliina market, and its 
produce in India yet is too small to have any important effect 
on general prices in ordinary economic conditions, much less 
when ail such little or large profit is not retailed by the 
country at all. The total quantity of waste as well as raw 
silk exported from India to all foreign parts is about 
£■1,500,000 worth. 

Price of Sugar. 

S;rgaj'.— There are three or four qualities of sugar imported 
into the United Kingdom from India. I give below the price 
of middling as a fair representative of the bulk : — 


i8s5 • 
1856 . 

•857 ■ 


185S . 


1859 . 


This shows a rise of about 5 per cent., whicli is nothing 
when allowance is made for the temporary effect of the 
American War from 1861, and the prices have latterly gone 
down again to the level of the average, 1855-59. 

Price op Rapeseed. 

Rttptseed per quarter 

y«ms. I j. i . Years. £ t . i . Years. £ s. i . Years. £ i. i . 

1855.. 3 9 8 1859. .2 4 8 1863 2 ig 6 1867, .2 I2 B 

iS 3<!..2 18 G ]8eo..2 16 II 1SO4..2 iG II I8G8..2 11 4 

1857. . 3 t “ 1861. .2 19 6 1SG5..3 5 7 1889. .2 18 II 

1858 .2 13 4 1862. .3 7 4 186G..2 17 II 1870. .3 4 II 

This also shows the temporary effect of the American War, 
and liardly any rise, the averages being— 1855-59, 1 

1860-64, li : and 1865-70, i8s. 6d. 

Price of Wool. 

Wosl . — Average price per lb. ; — 

Years. i . Years. <t. Years. if. Years. d . 

S::!* IS:; 5} S: ; ll! ffi; : S 

S: : Ig: ; S. 

The temporary effect of the American War is clearly to be 
seen in the alxivc prices, and latterly they are getting down 
again to their old level. 

Price of Indian Tea. 


Indian Tia . — Average price per lb. : — 



1857 . 2 If 1S61 . I g\ 1S65 . 2 3i 1SG9 . I sj 

1S58 . 2 o iSGz . I 9 1S66 . I mV 1S70 , I 9 

1859 . 2 0 1SC3 . I iij 1S67 . I 9J 

Here again is a decline. 






Causes of Local Rise in Prices. 

I have given above the most important articles of export, 
and it cannot be concluded from the above figures that prices 
have, increased in India to any material extent, much less 
“ enormously." The necessary causes for a healthy rise do 
not exist ; the effect, therefore, is only a dream. On the 
contrary, the causes to diminish capital and labour are un- 
ceasingly at work, and the consequence can only be increased 
poverty instead of prosperity. 

■ Cause No. a, stated by me at the chmmencement of this 
paper, will partly account for such rise as has actually taken 
place in some parts of India, and has misled ma'jy persons 
to the conclusion of a general rise and increased prosperity. 

During the last twenty years, something like ;f82, 000,000 
(Railway Report, 1869) have been sent to India for railway 
works, out of which some ;f26,ooo,ooo are spent in England 
for stores, etc., and about £ 55 , 000,000 remitted to India to be 
spent here. This amount has been spent in certain parts, 
with the effect of raising prices there^in two ways. Large 
-numbers of labourers are collected in such places, and to a 
great extent agricultural labour is diminished in their neigh- 
bourhood, th? want of good commuiiication preventing other 
parts from supplying the demand. 

The result is, that less food is produced and more mouths 
to feed, and, with the labourers well paid, a temporary and 
focal rise of prices is the inevitable consequence. On looking 
over the maps, and examining the pricesgiven in the tables 
of Administration Reports, it will be earily seen that, in every 
Presidency in good seasons, the localities of high prices have 
been thoce only where there have been large public works 
going on. For instance, in the Central Provinces in the 
year 1867-8, when there was an average good season, the 
districts in which the price of rice was highest were — 
Hosliungabad, Rs.5 per maund; Baitool, Rs.4 per maund; 
Nursingpore, Rs. 3-12 per maund; Jubbulpore,-RB. 3-12 per 
maund; Nagpore, Rs.3-8 per maund; apd Saugur, Rs.3-9 
per maund. While the lowest prices were — Raipore and 
Belaspoce, Re. r per maund ; Sumbulpore, Rs.1-2; Balaghaut, 
Rs.2; Bhandara,. :fe.2 ; Chindwara, Rs.i-8. Now, the 
places having- the highest prices are almost all those along, 
or in the neighbourhood of, railway lines, or carrying on some 
public works ; and those with the lowest prices are away 



are away from the Kne. In the Godavery district I do not 
know how far irrigation has helped to produce abundance. 

Take the Pimjai for June, 1868-9. — ^The report gives prices 
for the following districts only 


Delhi , 
Uinballa 
Sealkote 
Lahore . 
Multan . 



Now, the first three are those where railways are finished, 
the last three are those where new lines are being constructed. 

In the North-West Provinces . — For the month of June, 186S 
(I have taken this month in which there was no scarcity ; 
the months after, prices gradually rose to famine prices) : — 


Meerut 

Sahiininpoi-e. 

Bareilly 


8 chittacks or 55 lbs. per Re. i 
14 „ 50 1. uoaily „ 
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! = 9,25S!bs. (Farliamentaiy Return 362 of 1853). 


In the Bomlaj- Presidency . — ^\Vhat with cotton money lately 
poured in, and perhaps not quite re-drained yet, and large 
railway works going on for some time past, prices, are com- 
paratively higher than in all the other parts of India, but 
most so only where railway works and cotton combined, such 
as all such places on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
line as Surat, Broach, Kaira, Ahmedabad, etc., or on the 
•G.I.P. line, either northward or southward. Belgaum and 
Dharwar, not being on a line, have not high prices. 

All the very high prices in the Bombay Presidency in the 
year 1863 (the year of the enquiry of the Price Commission) 
are things of the past. For instance, in the Report of the 
Comniissionj the prices given for the town of Belgaum for 
November, 1863, are (page 32) : — 

Seers {of So tolas or a lbs.) per Rupee. 

„ i4lhNov. aislNov. 

Coarse Rice . ... S 6 

Bajri 10 7 

Jo'vari Oi 7 

Contrast tliese with the prices in 1867-6S : — 



2nd Sort Rice .... 14*40 13‘g 

Bajri 24 26 

Jowari 28 35 ' 

In Bengal . — All places which are cheapest in iS6S are 
^listant from the rail lines — Tipperah, Purneah, Cuttack, 
Puri, Dacca,- Maunbhum. Even in some places where the 
railway line has passed, the prices are not so high — as they 
are, I think, rice-producing -districts — such as Rajmahal and 
Bankurah. As in other- parts of India, it will be found that 




public works were building. These facts show that railway 
capital, and money for other public works, raised prices 
temporarily in certain localities. 

I must not be misunderstood, however. I do not mean to 
complain of any such temporary effect produced during the 
prosecution of such public worlra as railways, roads, canals, 
or irrigation-works, or any work of reproduction or saving. 
My object is only to show that the statement often made, that 
India is prosperous and happy because prices have risen, is 
a conclusion not warranted by actual facts : and that any 
partial, local, or temporary rise in prices is attributable to 
the temporary and local expenditure of railway and other 
loans, or of Imperial and local funds on public works. 

NoaMAi, Decrease ttJ Prices under British Rule. 

So far I have shown that any rise that has taken place 
has boon only local and temporarj', ns long as railways or 
public works were building there. I shall now show more 
directly how, in every Province as it came under British rule, 
prices wont down, a^ the natural consequence of tho drain 
setting in under the new system, and that there has not been 
a general rise of prices. 

Takcilfflifj'iis. — Return 362 of 1833 gives “the average price 
per cwt. of Munghi, 2nd sort, in the month of January, 1813, "■ 
as 7s. SJd. to ps. 8d., and Bengal table-rice 14s. ojd. After 
his, Madras kept sinking, till, in 1852, there is 3s. to 3s. OJd. 
per cwt., and the Bo.ard of Revenue felt it necessary to 
inquire into “ the general decline of prices, and to find out 
any general measures of relief" to meet falling prices. — 
(Madras Selections, No. XXXI. of 1856, page i .) This selec- 
tion gives prices fiora almost all districts of Madras, and 
the general result is that there is a continuous fall in prices 



what arc tho prices now in the first half of March, 1873 ? 


Rice, IS/ sort. r so tliat uest sort is 

Present fortnight ... Seers I2'4 or lbs. ay’aS j about 8s. 2,,d. per 


This is the only number of the Iiulian Gaselfe I have come 



Madras to arrival in that country, was gs. Sd. per cwt. (Trade 
Returns, 1868), while the price for January, 1813, given above, 
is 8s. in Madras itself. Or, let us take the export price 
in the ports of the Madras Presidency. The export price of 
cargo rice in the ports of the Madras Presidency, according 
to the price currents of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
in the year 1867, is put down uniformly itr the price tables at 
Rs. 6 per bag of 164 lbs., or two Indian maunds ; but in the 
remarks in which precise quotations are given, tlje price 
ranges from Rs. 3-15 to Es. 6-2. Rs. 6, though a higher 
price than the average for a bag of 164 lbs., is equal to Ss. zd. 
per cwt. : and even this price, though not higher than that 
of 1S13, was otving to bad season and short crop ; and 
certainly prices consequent upon bad seasons are not an indi- 
cation of prosperity. In the year 1868, the season being 
average good, the price quoted for cargo rice is Rs. 3-15 
per bag. Now and then, in the remarks, higher prices are 
quoted, but Rs. 4 will be quite an approximate average. Rs. 4 
per bag is ne^ly 5s. 6d. per cwt. During i86g, the same 
Rs. 3-15 is the general quotation; but the season, of 1869 
not being good, prices went up in 1870 to Rs. 5-SJ with an 
average of about Rs. 5, or about 6s. rod. per cwt. Thus, 
then, there is no material rise in price in the Madras Presi- 
dency compared with the commencement of this century. 
The subsequent fall made the poor people wretched. Govern- 
ment inquired and reduced the assessment, which, with the 
expenditurs on railways, &c., gave some little relief. But 
the depression is not yet got over. On the contrary, the 
Material and Moral Progress (Report for 1869, Parliamentary 
Return [c. 213 of 1870], page 71) tells us that “ prices in 
Madras have been foiling continuously," and my impression 
is that they so still continue. 

Bengal . — The Parliamentary Return 362 of 1853 gives the 
prices at Calcutta from 1792 only (and that is stated to be a 
year of famine), when there was already about that period 
much depression by the action of the Company’s rule. I 
cannot get in- this return earlier prices .of the time of the 
native rule to make a fair comparison. For 1813 the prices 
given in the then depressed condition are from zs.'8jd. to 
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3S. 7d. A comparison -with this depression of the present 
prices is, of course, not fair. In 1833, Patna rice is quoted 
at 7s. 3jd. per cwt., and Patchery at 7s. ijd. Now, the best 
sort of rice of Patna in the first half of March, 1873, is quoted 
2I-50 seers, or 43 lbs. per rupee, or about 5s. ijd. per cwt. 
In 1852 the above return quotes Patna at 5s. 4Jd. per cwt. 
Colonel Baird Smith, in his famine report (Parliamentary 
Return 29 of 1962, page 55) quotes as follows the ordinary 
prices of grain, etc., “from an official statement prepared 
from authentic docftments by the Fiscal of Chinsura,” at that 
station between the years 1770 and 2823 (as given in “ Glean- 
ings inr Science," vol. I, page 369, 1829)— rice best sort 28 
seers per rupee, coarse sort 40 seers per rupee. The same 
statement gives prices for the year 1803 also for ordinary rice 
at 40 seers per rupee (page 56). And in the Bengal Goveynnmt 
Gazette lot the year 1867-68, it will be found that, in' some 
places in Bengal, the ordinary price of cheapest sort of rice 
is even then between 40 and 50 seers per rupee (this seer 
being 2 lbs.) So we have the same story as Madras. Bengal 
first sank, and helped by a permanent settlement, by the 
railway loan, cotton, etc., again got over the depression to a 
certain extent. ' < 

Bombay.— Tho same return, 362 of 1853, gives the average 
price of rice between the highest and lowest prices of the year . 
1812-13, as 15s. 4.id. per cwt. This price goes on declining 
to about 3s. 5d. to 7s. 6f)d. in 1852, and what is it now in the 
first half of March of 1873 {Indian Gazette, 5th April, 1873, 
page 448) after all favourable circumstances of railways and 
other public works, some of them still going on, cotton- 
wealth, etc. ? 1; ' 

Present fortnight ... 7'4 = i6'28 lbs. less than 14s. per cwt. 

Previous „ ... 6-8Wj5 „ „ 15B. „ 

nice, Common .... 10 == 23 „ „ lo.r. „ 

The average between the highest and ' lowest prices 
will be about 12s. fid. per cwt., when in 1812-13 this is 
15s. 4-1 d. 

In the report of the Indapore re -settlement- (Bombay 
Selections, CVII., now series, pages 118 and 71), the price of 
jowari is given from 1809 to 1865-66: — 






Nov.', ftam the year of the Mutiny, followed by the cotton 
famine, the times were exceptionai, so that the prices in 1856, 
or about that period, can only be considered normal, and that 
is about 32 seers, rvhile in 1809-13 about 25 seers. Now, in 
1867-68 the average from November, 1867, to September, 
1S68, for Ahmednuggar [Bombay Government GasctU price list) 
is about 24^ seers. 

Thus, then, it is the old story. From the time of the 
Peishwa, prices kept going down under the British rule till, 
with the aid of railway loans, cotton windfall, etc., they have 
laboured up again, with a tendency to relapse. 

I take' the following figures from the Price Commission 
Report of Bombay (Finance Committee's Report of 1871, 



6i 7, I take six yeais, from 1850 to 1855 : — 

Tolas per Rupee. 

1850 .3,056 4,240 3,520 1853.. 4.128 3,200 2, 800 

1851.. 3,440 4,560 4,320 1854.. 2,304 3,040 3,400 

1832.. 3,440 3,280 2,800 1835.. 2,432 , 2,540 4,520 

Even taking the rough average without consideration of 
quantities in each year, the latter six years are lower than the 
former. It is only about and after 1857 that prices rose under 
exceptional and temporary circumstances — the Mutiny and 
the American War, aided by the e.xpenditare on railways, etc. 
After the American War, prices have commenced falling. 
Contrast the prices in 1863 with those of 1867-58 for the same 
places — Poona, Belgaunt, and Ahmedabad (I take the rough 
averages from the mouthly prices given in the Bombay Govern- 
ment Gaictie for 1867-68) 

Tolas per Rupee '. 

Year. Poona. Belgaum. Abmadabad. Years. Poona. Bclgaum. Abmadabad. 
1863.-1,120 720 8S0 1867-68.. 1,786 2,633 1,180 


For 1868 and i86g. - This year, except in the southern part 
of the Southern Division, was a bad season, and the Bombay 
Administration Report says that the distress in two districts, 
Poona and Ahmednuggar, became “ so great that it became 
necessary to afford relief to the labouring poor" by under- 
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heightened by immigration from Rajpootana. Such was the 
generally unfavourable character of the season, and yet the 
rough average of retail prices from the Bombay Government 
Gazelle is as follows for the same three places 
Tolas of Jnrari fcr Rupee. 

Nov. to Oct. Poona. Belganm. Ahmedabad. 

. 1868-69 . . . 1,227 2tioo 930 

(lower than those of 1863). 

I may just say a word here about the Price Commission 
Report of Bombay of 1864 to which I hawe referred above, 
and from which Sir Battle Frere has made up his statement, 
embodied in the first report of the Finance Committee, that 
all the tables given in it, as averages either of a number of 
years or of a number of places, are W9rthless for any correct 
and practical conclusions with regard to the actual change in 
prices or the actual condition of the people. Because, in 
these averages, as is generally done, no regard, I think, is had 
for the different quantities of produce in different years or 
different places. This remark applies, as I have already said 
before, to all averages taken on the wrong’principle of adding 
up prices and dividing by the number of the prices. 

Take Cotton.— I cannot get a list of prices in India, but the 
prices in Liverpool may be taken as a sufficient inde.'c of the 
changes in India. Dr. J. Forbes Koyle, in his “ Culture and 
Commerce of Cotton in India ” (1851), gives before the title- 
page a diagram of the prices and quantity of American and 
Indian cotton imported into the United Kingdom from the 
year 1806 to 1S48. The price of Indian cotton in Liverpool 
in 1806 is i6Jd., in 1807 ijid. In 1808 it went up to 2od., 
and then declined, till in i8ti it touched rad. It rose again, 
till in 1814' it went up to zid. It had subsequently various 
fluctuations, till- in 1832 it just touched 4id., but again con- 
tinued to be above, till 1840, with an average above 6d. It 
subsequently continued at a low average of about 4d., and 
would have remained so to this day, or perhaps gone out of 
the English market altogether, as was very nearly the case 
in i860, but for the American War which sent it up. Now, 
loolring at. the figures given above, it will be seen that, now 
that the temporary impulse of the American War is over, 
cotton is fast sinking again, and we can no longer expect to 
see again that high curve of the first quarter of the present 
century ranging from yd. to aid. The Suez Canal opening 



parison Vith prices before the British rule. 

Of the North-West Provinces I have not come across 
sufficient materials to make a fair comparison, but from what 
data I have, I feel that the conclusion about these Provinces 
will be similar to those of other parts of India. 

As an imperfect indication, I may refer to the table given 
in Colonel Baird Smith’s report of prices in i860, and those 
of 1868-69 given in the Administration Report. Both.years 
have nearly the same common features — ^in i860, in July and 
August, scarcity prices t in 1868-69, latter part of the year, of 
scarcity. On a comparison, the prices of 1868-69 s^e, if any- 
thing, something lower on the whole, except at Allahabad 
and Cawnpore, where railway works are in progress. I give 
this comparison on opposite page. ' 

Prices of fine Wheat at the migemienlioneil places. 

Seeks pee Rupee. 




Take the Pmijah . — The prices of wheat in Lahore are 
(Report of Pnnjab, 1S50-51, page 74) as follows : — 

Years. lbs. per Ranes. Years. lbs. per Rupee. 

1844... 45 ‘ 1848 .. . 5+ 

1845 • • • 46 1849 ... 38 

. 1S46 ... 39J 1S50 ... 43i 

1847 ... 46 

Mr. John (now Lord) Lawrence repeats, in his report of 
1855-56 (page 28), that, for ten years up to 1850-51, wheat 
was Rs. 2 per maund of 82 lbs., i.e., diuing the nath-e rule, 
ten ye.ars previous to annexation, the price was 41 lbs. per 
rupee. Now, the Administration Report for 1855-56 (Govern- 
ment of India Selection No. XVIII, of 1856) gives the 
following table : — 

Average Prices. 

For 10 Years up to 1S50-31. tlHisat Rs. 2 per maund of 82 lbs 

1851-52 . . . . Rs. 1. per maund. 

1832-53 irir „ 

J853-54 Ill: „ 

• ■‘854-55 I 

1855-56 I* « 

This table shows how prices fell after the annexation. 

Assessments were revised and lowered, railway and other 
public works created demand for labour, and another addi- 
tional very important dement operated, which, in the words 
of Sir R. Temple, is this : — “ But within the last year, the 
Native Army being Panjabi, all such sums have been paid 
to them and have been spent at home. Again, many thou- 
sands of pSnjabi soldiers are serving abroad. These men 
not only remit their savings, but also have sent quantities of 
prize, property, and plunder, the spoils of Hindustan, to their 
native villages. The effect of all these is already perceptible 
in an increase of agricultural capital, a freer circulation of 
money, and a fresh impetus to cultivation." 

Now, the prices after all such favourable circumstances, 
even as late as 1867-68, are about the same as they were in 
1844-47 — about 34 to 46 lbs. per rupee. In 1868-69 the prices 
are higher on account of bad season. 

I trust I have made it clear that the so-called rise in prices 
is only a pulling up from the depth they had sunk into under 




the natural economic effect of British rule, by the temporary 
help of the railway and other loans, and by the windfall of 
the high cotton prices for a short period — so that India got 
back a little of its lost blood, though the greater portion of it 
is borrowed. 


Higher Prices due to Scarcity. 


But, among tiie causes of the occasional rise in prices, and 
whose effects are indiscriminately mixed up in the averages, 
there is one which no person who gives the slightest con- 
sideration to it will regard as a matter for congratulation. 
Besides, the, public works expenditure causing high prices 
locally, the additional cause to which I allude is scarcity and 
bad season. Such rise will not certainly be regarded by 
. anybody as a sign of prosperity, but calculation of averages 
often includes these scarcity prices, and their results and con- 
clusions are mischievous, in leading to wrong practical action. 
For instance, take the Central Provinces. The average price 
of rice for all the districts is Rs. i-8 per maund for 1867-68, 
while in i868-6g it is Rs.4-4-g per maund, and this is entirely 
owing to a bad season. But there are writers who do' not, 
or would not, see the bad season. They see only the high 
prices, and clamour prosperity and for increased assessments. 

In the North-West Provinces the price of wheat is given, 
say, in Saharunpore, above 50 lbs. per rupee in June, 1S68, 
and in December, 1868, it rises to as much as 20 lbs. per 
rnpcc. I give a few more figures from the Report of 
i868-6g:— ' • • ■ 




So are these places more prosperous in September than in 
.•\pvil, when they are, in fact, suffering from near famine 

Again, for 1871-2 (Administration Report for 1871-72, 
pages I and 2), both the hharif (autumn crop) and rail (spring 
crop) had been short, and the consequence was rise in prices. 
Is such rise a healthy sign of prosperity? 

In Madras the price of cargo rice is, all throughout, in 


and are these prices of prosperity ? Leatnug extreme cases 
of past famine alone, let us take present times. 

Paiyai.— The Administration Report for iSfiS-6g says (page 
ioi)—“ Appendix III. El shows that food was cheaper in 
June, iS6S, than during the preceding year, but in January, 
i86g, prices had risen to famine rates in consequence of tlie 
drought that prevailed during the intervening months. In 
Januarj’, 1S69, wheat was selling at Delhi at iij seers (22 J- 
.lbs,) per rupee, and in the other districts specified in the 
return as follows : — 

Umballa , . 9} seers. Multan . . iij seers. 

Lahore . . sJ „ Peshawar . 14a’, 7 „ 

Sealkote . . 10} „ o 

Now, the prices in the above places in January aud June, 

. 1868, were ' ' 

■ January. June. January. June. 

Delhi . . 25 seers. 26 $eers, Sealkote , 16 seers, ig seers. 

. Umballa. aoj „ 24 „ Multan . tsj „ 17 „ 

- Lahore' . 17 „ 18 „ Peshawur 15 „ aoj „ 

So the prices are more than doubled in January, 1863. And 
. this unfortunate state continues, after a little relief. 

Here is the summary of the table in the Report for 
1869-70 (page 95):— 

■istjune, ist January, istjune, ist January, 


To sum up— ;the course of prices during the last two years 
has been, if anything, downward, except in places of drought 
or famine, or new public works; and all my remarks based 
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upon 1867-68-69 will, I think, derive greater force from the 
statistics of the past two years. 

I trust I have proved that there has been no general 
healthy rise of prices in any part of India from the time of 
its acquisition by the British. ’ On the contrary, there has 
been continuous depression, till the railway loans, etc., and 
cotton money revived it a little, and that even temporarily 
and locally, from its extreme previous illness. And that 
very often the so-called high prices are the result of mis- 
fortune, of scarcity,' rather than of increased prosperity. 

. It will tax the ability of Indian statesmen much, and will 
require, a great change in the policy of the British rule, before 
India will see prosperity, or even rise above its absolute 


WAGES. 


It is alleged that there is great rise in wages, and that 
therefore India is increasing in prosperity. Almost all re- 
marks applied to prices will do for this. The rise is only 
when railway and other works are going on, and is only 
local and temporary. ■ In other parts there js no material 
alteration. 


In Bengal. 


With regard to Bengal, there is the same difficulty as in the 
case of prices — that I cannot get earlier wages than 1790-91, 
which were depressed times. I find for the year 1830-31 the 
daily wages of a cooly was on zemindari estates two annas 
in the Collectorates of Dinagepore, Bakorgunge, Dacca, 
24-Purgunnahs, Murshedabad, in the Purguanahs o,f Calcutta, 
Barughati (Return No. 362 of 1853). 

Now, in the year 1866-67, daily wage of unskilled 
labour in several districts of Bengal, where even public works 
were going on, were as follows : — 


ist Division Grand Trunk-road Division 

Patna Branch Road Divirion 
Barrakar Division .... 

Tirh'oot „ 

BeharRoad 

Barrackpore ...... 

Purneah „ - . . . ' . 
Bbagulpore „ - 





Bombay . — Sir Baitle Frere has given a table from the 
Price Commission Report of 1864 of Bombay, of the monthly 
wages of a cooly or common labourer (Finance Committee, 
first Report, page 616). On examining this table (which I do 
not repeat here), it will be seen that there is hardly a rise in 
wages worth mentioning between the average of 1824-29 and 
1850-59, the intervening period having some depression. It 
is after 1859, as in the case of prices and from same causes 
(Mutiny, railways, and cotton), wages rose suddenly. But 
that they are falling again will be evident from what is 
passing in Bombay ((self, as the centre of the greatest 
activity, and as where large public works are still going on, 
one would hardly expect a fall. I obtained the following 
figures from one of the Executive Engineers’ office for wages 
paid by the Public Works Department. The following rates 
were current during the last six years in Bombay (the letter 
is dated iith June, 1872): — 



This is a fall from 1863, when in Bombay the maximum was 
Rs. 13-8 per month, and minimum Rs.7-12 per month, or 





In Pnnjai the highest rate in 1867-68 is 5 annas and 
4 annas per day, chiefly in those parts where public works are 
going on, such as Sealkote, Multan, Lahore, etc. But oven 
in those the lowest and in most of the other districts the rate 


generally is 2 annas. The average given of wages of unskilled 
labour in the Report for 1868-69 is — 


Highest, 3 annas 3 pics, or 4jd. 
Lowest, 2 annas 5 pies, or 33<1. 


This average is taken without any reference to the number 
of persons earning 'the diflerent wages. Wore this element 
considered, the average would come down to the old famous 
3d. a day. There is the further element — to consider how many 
days of the year are the diflerent w.agcs earned 1 However, 
even with regard to any high rate, that is, in some districts, 
the Punjab Government says what is applicable to other parts 
of India under similar circumstances. The Administration 


Report for 1867-68 (page 83) says: — '• The rates of unskilled 
labour range from 2 annas (3d ) to 5 annas (7Jd.) per diem. 
There has been a considerable rise in rates in places aflected 
by the railway and other public works, and labour in any 
shape commands higher remuneration than foriherly; but 
as prices of the necessaries of life have risen in even a higher 
ratio, owing chiefly to the increase of facility of export, it may 
be doubted whether the portion of the unskilled labouring 





r--.i:r,li!ilt)oro- Balaphat, Bhundara and Chindwara, the rate of 
T.-aees for uaskilled labour is generally 2 annas only, both for 
tiip i-ears 1.^67-63 and 1S6S-69. On the other hand, v.’here 
railvav vrorhs are going on and the price of food is high, 
v. ages are also high— as in Hoshungabad, 3 annas ; Baitool, 
.1 annas; >. ursmgpore, 3 annas; Jubbulpore, 5 annas; Nag- 
pore, 3 annas, etc. Thus, only locally and temporarily are 
there high wages in some parts. The general rate of wages 
is not improved. Even with all such high wages for a few, 
the average all over the Provinces in igBS-69, as well as in 
1870-71, is put down as 3 annas, or 41-d. ; but if the number 
of those earning the different wages, and the numberrof days 
when such wages are earned, were considered, as well as the 
temporary effect of the buildings of public works, we shall 
again come to our old friend 3d. per day, or perhaps less. 
Except, therefore, all over India where railway or public 
works have congested labour temporuily, without good facility 
of communication of bringing food, the general rate of wages 
is scarcely above 2 annas a day. Thejiotion of a general 
rise of wages, and of the vastly improved condition of the 
labourer is a delusion. Here is the latest summary of wages 
on the highest authority (Material and Moral Progress of India 
for 1871-72, pages 100, loi). In Punjab, wages are 6d. to 
2d. a day for unskilled labour. In Oudh ijd. for unskilled 
labour a day. In Central Provinces, unskilled labour is 3d. 
to lid. per day. In tife Bombay Presidency unskilled labour 
is 6d. to 3d. a day. The rates of other Provinces are not 
given. It must be remembered that the lower figure is the 
rate earned by the majority ; and are these present rates of 
rid. to 3dyan enormous rise on the former ones ? 


BULLION. 

It is often alleged that India has imported large quantities 
■of bullion, and is very much enriched thereby. Let us see 
what the facts are! 

First of all, India has not got its imports of silver as so 
much profits on its exports, or making up so much deficit of 
imports against exports and profits. As far as exports go, I 
have already shown that the imports (including all bullion) 
•are short of exports plus profits, to the extent of not only the 
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whole profits, but the whole opium revenue, and a good deal 
from the produce itself besides. The import of bullion has- 
been chiefly firom commercial and financial necessities, as- 
will be seen further on, except daring the few years of the 
American War, when some portion was sent in because the 
people could not suddenly create a large demand for English 
goods in payment of profits. The total balance of the im- 
ports and exports of bullion from the year i8oi to 
1863, according to Parliamentary Return 133 of 1864, is 
234,353,686 ; and ‘from 1864 to 1869, according to Return 
c. 184 of 2870, is 101,123,448 (which includes, mark! the 
-years of. the great cotton windfall, and large remittances for. 
railway loans), making altogether ^335,477, 134 from 1801 to 
iS6g. The British rulers introduced universally the system 
of collecting all revenue in money instead of in kind. This' 
circumstance produced a demand for coin. Thejforeign trade 
of the country having increased (though without any benefit 
to India), increased the demand for coin. The |coinage of 
India from 1801 to^ 1869, according to the same returns, 
amounts to ;£'26s,652,749, exclusive of coinage in ^Madras for 
the years iSot to 1807, and for Bombay forlthe years 1821-22, 
1824-1831, and 1833 (tiarticulars of which a-e not given), 
leaving a balance of about £yofioo,ooo of bullion for all other 
wants of the country. It may be said that some of the. 
coinage must have been re-melted. This cannot be to a 
large extent, as specie is 2 per cent, cheaper than coin, as the 
mint charge is 2 per cent, for coining. Mr. Harrison, in 
reply to question 3993 of the Finance Committee, confirms 
this — that the coinage " is burdened with a charge of 2 per 
cent., which is a clear loss to all persons wishing to use it 
for any other purpose than that of cmn.” 






sixty-nine years, there should be in circulation ;£'2oo,ooo,ocio. 
Tailing the wide extent of the country (^ual to all Europe, 
except Russia, it is said), this amount for revenue, commer- 
cial, and social purposes is not an extravagant one. Strike 
off even ;f5o,ooo,ooo for re-melting, though at th^ loss of 
a per cent, value; I take the coin as only' ;^i5o, 000,000. 
Deducting this amount and wastage of ;f66, 000,000— or say 
even ;fiO,ooo,ooo only (to be under the mark) — making a total 
of 200, 000,000, there will remain for all other social and 
industrial wants, besides coinage, about ;i’i35,ooo,ooo. This, 
distributed over a population of above 200,000,000, hardly 
gives 13s. 6d. per head, that is to say, during altogether 
sixty-nine years, India imported only 13s. 6d. per head of 
bullion for all its various purposes, except coin. What an 
insignificant sum ! ! Take even the whole import altogether 
of j^335,ooo,ooo during the long period of sixty-nine, years, and 
what is it ? Simply about 33s. 6d. per head for all possible’ 
purposes, and without making any allowance for wear and 
tear. Just see what the United Kingdom has retained for its 
purposes. I cannot get any returns of imports of silver and 
gold before 1858. I take only, then, 1858 to 1869 (both 
inclusive). The total imports are ;f322,628,ooo, and the 
total exports ;^268,3ig,ooo, leaving a balance of about 
54,300,000. Deducting about 10,000,000 for the excess of 
the quantity in the Bank of England at the end of 1869 over 
1857, there remain about ^'44, 000,000 for the social and trade 




talk of all the silver having a purchasing power, we forget 
how minutely and widely a large portion of it must be dis- 
tributed^n India to be of any use for national purposes. The 
notion that the import of silver has made India rich is 
another strange delusion! There is one important circum- 
stance which is not borne in mind. The silver imported is 
not for making up the balance of exports and profits over 
imports, or for what is called balance of trade. Far from it, 
as I have already explained. It is imported as a simple 
necessity, but it therefore no more makes India richer 
because so much silver is imported. If I give out 20. worth 
of goods to anybody, and in return get £5 in ot,her goods and 
in silver, and yet if by so doing, though I have received 
only ;Cio worth in all for the :^'20 I have parted with, I am 
richer by because I have received £s silver, then my 
richness will be very unenviable indeed.,. The phenomenon in 
fact has a delusive effect. Besides not giving due considera- 
tion to the above circumstances, the bewilderment of many 
people at what are called enormous imports of silver in India 
is like that of a child which, because it can itself b^ satisfied 
with a small piece of bread, wonders at a big man eating up 
a whole loaf, though that loaf may be but a very “ scanty 
subsistence ” for the poor big man. 

The little England can have a head out of 30,000,000, 
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nronts of trade, thereby diminishing to that extent its otvn 
means of subsistence. 

Export of Bullion. 

There is one more point to be borne in mind. How much 
did the East India Company first* drain away from India, 
before it, as a matter of necessity, began to re-import bullion 
for its wants?- Wliat are the statistics of the imports and 
Ejq)orts/)f bullion before i8oi ? 

Where can we find an account of the^fortunes which the 
Company’s servants made, by foul means or fair, in spite of 
their masters’ orders, and which they may have taker* over to 
tlieir country in various ways independently of the custom- 
house, with themselves in their own boxes? 

Sir John Shore (afterwards Lord Teynmouth) says in his 
minute of 1787 (Report of Select Committee of 1812, appen- 
dix, page 183) in reference to Bengal : — 

“ 137. 'The exports of specie from the country for the 
last twenty-five years have been great, and particularly 
during the last ten of that period. It is well understood, 
although the remittances to China are by the Government, 
provided by lylls, that specie to a hirge amount has been 
exported to answer them. . . . Silver bullion is also remitted 
by individuals to Europe ; the amount cannot be calculated, 
but must, since the Company's accession to the Dewany, 
have been very considerable. 

“ 140. Upon the whole, I have no hesitation in con- 
cluding that, since the Company’s acquisition of the Dewany, 
the current specie of the country has been greatly dimiiiislied in 
quantity ; ^hat the old channels of importation by which the 
drains were formerly replenished are now in a great measure 
closed ; and ■ that the necessity of suppling China, Madras, 
and Bombay with money, as w^ as the exportation of it by 
the Europeans to England, will continue still further to 
exhaust the country of its ^ver. ... 

" 142. It is obvious to any observation that the specie of 
the country is .much diminished ; and I consider this as a 
radical evil.” 

In a quotation I have given before. Lord Cornwallis men- 
tions “ the great diminution of the current specie,” in pointing 
out the result of the drain. 

-Such was the exhaustion of British territory in India of 




trial, trade, nailway^nd 
a period of sixty-nine 3 
pay for< the heavy English drain, it began to pay in its 
produce and manufactures, diminishing thereby the share of 
its children year by year, and their capacity for production. 
Be it remembered also that this import of specie includes all 
imported for building railways, and which is .a debt on the 
country to be repaid. This debt to the end of 1869 was some 
^82,000,000. 

As far as I could, I have now placed before yon n series 
of facts and figures directly bearing upon the question of the 
poverty of India. I now place before you a few further notes 
ns to the moral clTect which the chief causes of< the poverty of 
India has produced on our British rulers. 


NON-FULFILMENT OF SOLllMN PROMISES. 

“ We have not fulfilled our duty, or the promises and 
engagements which we have made,” are the words of the 
highest Indian authority. His Grace the Duke ,of Argyll. 
The evil which is the cause of the excessive drain from India, 
and its consequent poverty, and which consists in the 
excessive employment of Europeans in every* possible way, 
leads the British Government into the false and immoral 
position and policy of not fulfilling ‘‘their duty, or the 
promises and engagements made by them.” I shall now 
illustrate this phase of the condition of the Natives iii some'of 
the various departments of the State. Here is a bold and 
solemn promise made forty years ago. Parliament enacted 
in 1833 (Chapter LXXXV, Section LXXXVII.)— “ And be 
it enacted that no Native of the said territories, ; nor [any 
natural-born subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall. 


I •• reasar. only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, 
or anv of them, be disabled from holding an3" place, office, or 
cniplo3'mcnt under the said Compan3*.” 

M.'.caulav ok Employment of Native Indians. 

At the enactment of this clau6e, Mr. Macaula3-, on Jul3r 
10, 1833, in defending the East India Company’s Charter 
Bill on behalf of Government, said as follows— on this part of 
tile Bill, in words worthy of an English gentleman : — 

"There is, however, one part of the ’Bill on which, after 
what has recently passed elsewhere, I feel myself irresistibly- 
impelled to say a few words. I allude to that wise, that 
benevolent, that noble clause which enacts that no native of 
onr Indian Empire shall, by reason of his colour, his descent, 
or his reli^on, be incapable of holding office. At the risk of 
being called by that nickname which is regarded as the most 
opprobrious of all nicknames by men of selfish hearts and 
contracted minds— at the risk of being called a philosopher— 
I must say that, to the last day of my life, I shall be proud of 
having been one of those who assisted in the framing of the 
BUI which contains that clause. We are told that the time 
can never con9e when the natives of India can be admitted to 
high civil and military office. We are told that^this is the 
condition on which we hold our power. We are told that 
wo are bound to confer on our subjects — every benefit which 
they are capable of enjoying? — No. Which it is in our 
power to confer on them ? — No. But which we can confer on 
them without hazard to our own dominion. Against that 
proposition I solemnly protest, as inconsistent alike with 
sound poljcy and sound morality. 

“ I am far, very far, from wishing to proceed hastily in 
this delicate matter. I feel that, for the good of India itself, 
the admission of Natives to high offices must be effected by 
slow degrees. But that when the fulness of time is come, 
when the interest of India requires the change, we ought to 
refuse to make that change lest we should endanger our own 
power — this is a doctrine which I cannot think of without 
indignation. Governments, like.men, may buy existence too 

“ Propter mtam vivmii perden causat is a despicable poIic3'- 
either in individuals or in States. In the present case, such a 
policy would be not only despicable but absurd. The mere 
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extent of empire is not necessarily an advantage. To many 
Ciovernments it has been cumbersome, to some it has been 
fatal. It will be allowed by every statesman of our lime that 
the prosperity of a community is made up of the prosperity of 
those who compose the community, and that it is the most 
childish ambition to covet dominion which adds to no man's 
comfort or security. To the great trading nation, to the great 
manufacturing nation, no progress which any portion of the 
human race can make in knowledge, in ta.ste for the con- 
veniences of life, or in the wealth by which tiiosc conveniences 
are produced, can be matter of indifference. It is scarcely 
po.s5ibIc ‘.o calculate the benefits which we might derive from 
tile dilTiision of European civiliieition among the vast popula- 
tion of the East. It would be on the most selfish view of the 
c.ase far better for us that the people of India were well- 
governed and inilependcnl of us, than ill-governed and subject 
to us— that they were ruled by their own kings, but wearing 
otir bioadcloth and woikint; with our cuticrj-, than that they 
were pet foi ming their to English collectorr, and English 
magistrates, but were too ignorant to value, or loo poor to liny, 
En.glish manufactures. To tr.ade with civilisuii men is infinitely 
more profitable than to govern sav.agcs. That •ivoiild, indeed, 
bo a doling wisdom which, in order that India might remain 
a lieiiondeiicy, would make it a useless and costly depen- 
dency— which would keep a hundred millions of men from 
heiiig our customers in order that they might continue to be 
our slaves. It was, as Heriiier tells us, the practice of the 
niiscndile tyrants whom he found in India, wlien they dreaded 
the capacity and sjurit of some distiiiguisiicd suliject, and 
yet could not venture to murder him, to administer to him 
.1 daily dose of the /mo'.!— a preparation of opitiin, the efloct 
of wliich was in a few montlis to destroy all the bodily and 
mental powers of the wretch who was diuggcd with it, and 
to turn liim into a helpless idiot. Tliat detestahlc artifice, 
more horrible than assassination itself, was worthy of those 
who employed it. It is no model for the English nation. 
We sliall never con.scnt to .administer the /mo/ti to a whole 
coniniunity, to stupify and paralyse a great people whom God 
has committed to our charge, for the wretched purpose of 
rendering them more ainenahlc to our control. Wliat is that 
power worth which is founded on vice, on ignorance, and on 
.misery — which we can hold only by violating llie most sacred 
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duties which, as governors, we owe to the governed— which, 
as a people Messed with far more than an ordinary measure of 
political iibertj’, and of intellectual light, we owe to a race 
debased by three thousand years of despotism and priest- 
craft ? \Ve are free, we are cirnlised to little purpose, if we 
grudge to any portion of the human race an equal measure of 
freedom, and civilisation. , Are we to keep the people of India 
ignorant in order that we may keep them submissive ? or do 
we think that we can give them knowledge without awaking 
ambition, or do we mean to awaken ambition, and to provide 
it with no legitimate vent ? Who will answer any of these 
questions in the affirmative ? Yet one of them <nust be 
answered in the affirmative by every person who maintains 
that we ought permanently to exclude the Natives from high 
office, I have no fears. The path of duty is plain before us; 
and it is also the path of wisdom, of national prosperity, of 
national honour. 

“ The destinies of our Indian Empire are covered with 
thick darkness. It is difficult to form any conjectures as to 
the fate reserved for a State which relembles no other in 
history, and which forms by itself a separate class of political 
phenomena ; t^ie laws which regulaterits growth and its decay 
are still unknown to us. It may be that the public mind of 
India may expand under our system, till it has outgrown the 
system ; that, by good government, we may educate our sub- 
jects into a capacity for better government, that, having 
become instructed in European knowledge, they may in some 
future age demand European institutions. Whether such a 
day will ever come I know not. But never will I attempt to 
avert or to retard it. Whenever it comes, it will be the 
proudest ■*day in English History. To have found a great 
people sunk in the lowest depths of slavery and superstition, 
to have so ruled them as to have made them desirous and 
capable of all the privileges of citizens, would indeed be a 
title to glory all our own. The sceptre may pass away from 
us. Unforeseen accidents may derange our most profound 
schemes of policy. Victory may be inconstant to our arms. 
But there are triumphs which are followed by no reverses. 
There is an empire exempt from all natural causes of decay. 
Those triumphs are the pacific triumphs of reason over 
barbarism; that empire is the imperishable empire of our 
arts and our morals, our literature and our laws." 
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1 should not add one word of any other speeches, though 
others also had spoken at the time, and with general 
approbation, of the sentiments expressed ; I would only say, 
that had these pledges and policy been faithfully followed, 
now, after forty years, great blessing would have been the 
result both to England an^ India, Once more I appeal to the 
British to revive the memory of those noble sentiments, follow 
the “ plain path of duty that is before you.” That unfortunate 
plea — unfortunate both for England and India — of political 
danger was fully considered and deliberately cast aside by the 
statesmen who enacted “that wise, that benevolent, that 
noble clause,” as unworthy of the British nation, and they 
as deliberately adopted the policy of plain duty and true 
glory. 

In such language and with such noble declaration was this 
clause proclaimed to the world. I have made a copy of all 
the speeches delivered in Parliament on this subject since 
1S30 ; but as I cannot insert them all here, I content myself 
with one of the early ones which I have read to you, and the 
latest delivered by the highest Indian authority which I give 

Again, in 1858, our. Gracious Majesty, in solemn, honest, 
and distinct terms, gave the following pledge m her gracious 
proclamation : — “ We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of 
our Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which 
bind us to all our other subjects, and these obligations, by the 
blessing of Almighty God, we shall fmthfully and conscien- 
tiously fulfil. It is our further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they 
may be qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, 
duly to discharge." Such were the great solemn pledges given 
by the Queen and Pariiament. 

The Duke op Argyll’s Promises. 

We may now see what the present(i873)highestauthority. 
His Grace the Secretary of State for India, says as to the due 
fulfilment of these pledges, when the East India Association 
were making efforts in respect of the admission of natives in 
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jrac'.'s speech, and a brief accoant of the events from 1S67 
10 1S7; 

East I::dia Association-, 

20, Gn-xt Gargc Street, Westniimicr, 

London, September, 1873. 
To M. E. Grant Duff, Esq., Sf.P., 

Under-Secretary of State for India, India Office. 

Sir, — By the direction of the Council of the East India 
Association, I have to request you to submit this letter for 
the kind consideration of His Grace the Secretary of State 
for India. 

On the 2iEt August, 1867, this Association applied to Sir 
Stafford Northcote, the then Secretary of State for India, 
asking that the competitive examination for a portion of the 
appointments to the Indian Civil Service should be held in 
India, under such rules and arrangements as he might think 
proper, and expressing an opinion that, after the selection 
had been made in India by the first Examinalion, it was 
essential that the selected candidates should be required to 
come to England to pass their further examinations with the 
selected candidates for this country. . 

Sir Stafford Northcote soon after introduced a clause in 
the Bill he submitted to Parliament, entitled “ The- Governor- 
General of India Bill.” 

The enactment of^this Bill continued in abeyance, until, 
under the auspices of His Grace the present Secretary of 
State, it became law on the 25th March, 1870, as “East 
India (Laws and Regulations) Act.” Moving the second 
reading of the Bill on the nth March, 1S69, His Grace, in 
commentihg upon Clause 6, in a candid and generous manner 
made an unreserved acknowledgment of past failures of 
promises, non-fulfilment of duty, and held out hopes of the 
future complete fulfilment to an adequate extent, as 
follows : — 

“ I now come to a clause — the 6th — ^which is one of very 
great importance, involving some modification in our practice, 
and in the principles of our legislation as regards the Civil 
Service in India. Its object is to set free the hands of the 
Governor- General, under such restrictions and regulations as 
raay.be agreed to by the Government at home, to select, for 
the Covenanted Service of India, Natives of that country, 



ment for securing efficiency in that service,- but there is a 
previous and, in 'my opinion, a much more important question 
which I trust will be considered — how far this provision is 
essential to enable us to perform our duties and fulfil our 
pledges and professions towards the people of India ? . . . 

" With regard, however, to the employment of Natives in 
the government of ^heir country, in the Covenanted Service, 
formerly of the Company and now of the Crown, I must say 
that Wf. have not fulfilled our duty, or the promises and 
engagements which we have made. 

“In the Act of 1833 tWs declaration was solemnl}' put 
fortli by the Parliament of England : — ‘ And be it enacted 
that no Native of the said territories, nor any natural-born 
subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only 
of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, 
be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment 
under the said Com'pany.’ 

“ Now, 1 well remember that in the debates in this House 
in 1853, when the renewal of the charter was. under the con- 
sideration of Lord Aberdeen's Government, my late noble 
friend Ldrd Monteaglc complained, and I think with great 
force, tliat, while professing to open every office of profit and 
employment under the Company or the Crown to the Natives 
of India, wo practically excluded them by laying down 
regulations ns to fitness which we knew Natives could never 
fulfil. If the only door of admission to the Civil Service of 
India is a competivive examination carried on in London, 
what chance or w-Iiat possibility is there of Natives of India 
acquiring that fair share in the administration of their own 
country which their education and abilities would enable 
them to fulfil, and therefore entitle them to possess ? I have 
always felt that the regulations laid down for the competitive 
examination rendered nugatory- the declaration of the Act of 
1833 ; and so strongly has this been felt of late years by the 
Government of India, that various suggestions h.avc been 
made to remedy the evil. One of the very last — which, 
however, has not yet been finally sanctioned at home, and 
respecting which I must say there arc serious doubts— has 
been . suggested by Sir John Lawrence, who is now about to 



a salary of £^00 a year each to conapctc with the whole 
force of the British population seeking ' admission through 
the competitive examinations. Now, in the first place, I 
would point out the utter inadequacy of the schema to the 
ends of the case. To spe.ak of nine scholarships distributed 
over the whole of India as any fulfilment of our pledges or 
obligations to the Natives would be a farce. I will not go 
into details of theschemc, as they are still under consideration ; 
but I think it is by no means e.\-pcdient to lay down as a 
principle that it is wholly useless to require Natives seeking 
employment in our Civil Service to see something of English 
society and manners. It is true that, in the new schools and 
colleges, they pass most distinguished examinations, and, as 
far as books can teach them, are familiar with the history and 
constitution of this country ; but there are some offices with 
regard to which it would be a most important, if not an 
essential, qualification that the young men appointed to them 
should have seen something of the actual working of the 
English constitution, and should have been impressed by its 
working, as any one must be who resides for any time in this 
great political society. Under any new regulations which 
may be made under this clause, it will, therefore, be expedient 
to provide iliat Natives appointed to certain places shall have 
some personal knowledge of the working of English institu- 
tions.. I would, however, by no means make this a general 
condition, for there are many places in the Covenanted Service 
of India for which Natives are perfectly competent, without 
the necessity of visiting this country ; and I believe that by 
competitive examinations conducted at Calcutta, or even by 
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" 6. Whereas it is expedient that additional facilities 
should be given for the employment of Natives of India, of 
proved merit and ability, in the Civil Service of Her Majesty 
in India, be it enacted that nothing in the ‘Act for the 
Government of India,' twenty-one and twenty-two Victoria, 
chapter one hundred and six, or in the ‘ Act to confirm 
certain appointments in India, and to amend the law con- 
cerning the Civil Service there,* twenty-four and twenty-five 
Victoria, chapter fifty-four, or in any other Act of Parliament, 
or other law now . in force in India, shall restrain the 
authorities in India, by whom appointments arc or may be 
made to offices, places, and employments in the Civil Service 
of Her Majesty in India, from appointing any Native of India 
to any such ofilcc, place, or employment, although such 
Native shall not have been admitted to the said Civil Service 
of India in manner in section thirty-two of the first-mentioned 
Act provided, but subject to such rules as may be from time 
to time prescribed by the Governor-General in Council, and 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council, with the 
concurrence of a majority of members present ; and that, for 
the purpose of this Act, the words ' Natives of India ' shall 
include any person born and domiciled within the dominions 
of Her Majesty in India, of parents habituatly resident in 
India, and not established there for temporary purposes only; 
and that it shall lie lawful for the Governor-General in 
Council to define and limit from time to time the qualification 
of Natives of India thus c.\prossod provided that every 
resolution made by him for such purpose shall he subject to 
the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, and shall 
not have force until it has been laid for thirty days before 
both Houses of Parliament." i. 

It is now more than three years since this clause has been 
passed, but the Council regret to find that no steps have 
apparently yet been taken by His Excellency the Viceroy to 
frame the rules required by it, so that the Nalir es may obtain 
the due fulfilment of the liberal promise made by His Grace. 

The Natives complain that, had the enactment referred to 
the interests of the English community, no such Jong and 
unreasonable delay would have taken place, but cfTect would 
have been given to the Act as quickly as possible ; and they 
further express a fear that this promise may also be a dead- 
letter. 



! .1’ tioircver, fully hope that further loss of time 

1 lo ;<] to take place in promulgating the rules 
re-uirea !.v tiie Act. The Natives, after the noble and 
r a e used by His Grace, naturally expect that 

:l-.£v n-!;i not be ag.ain doomed to disappointment, and most 
o fo nvard to the promulgation of the rules — to 
ctve tiicrii. in some systematic manner, “that fair share in 
me adr-nnistration of their own country’ which their education 
tind ab’.aties would enable them to fulfil, and therefore entitle 
them to possess." no: only as a political justice, but also as a 
national necessity, for the advancement of the material and 
moral condition of the country. 

I remain. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. C. Palmer, Capt. 

Act!,:g I^o,:cnirj‘ Secretary of the East India Association. 


IXDiA Office, London, 

ttdh Octoler, 1873. 

Sir, — 1 am directed by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
and October, relative to the provisions of the 33rd Victoria 
cap. 3., section 6; and to inform you that the subject is 
understood to bo under the consideration of the Government 
of India, the attention of which has been twice called to it. 

a. The Duke ’of Argyll in Council will send a copy of 
your letter to the Government of India, and again request the 
early attention of that authority to that subject. 

1 am. Sir, 

c Your obedient Servant, 

(Sd.) M. E. Gr.\nt Duff. 
The Acting Honorary Secretary, East India Association. 

' Such is the candid confession of non-performance of duty 
and non-fulhlment of solemn pledges for thirty-six years, and 
the renev.-ed pledge to make amends for past failures and 
provide adequate admission for the future for a fair share in 
tlie administration of our own country. The inadequacy 
clearly shown by the ridicule of nine scliolarships for 
180,000,000 souls, and the proposal to adopt means “ for the 
abolition of the monopoly of Europeans.” When was this 




passed. Twice did Sir C. Wingfield ask;'questions in the 
House of Commons, and no satisfactory reply was given. At 
last the East India Association addressed the letter which I 
have read to yon to the India Ollice, and'from the reply j’ou 
have seen how slow onr Indian authorities had been, so as to 
draw three reminders from the Secretary of State. 

Will) regard to the remark in the letter as to the com- 
plaint of the Natives that, “had the enactment referred to 
the interests of the English community, no such long and 
unreasonable delay would have taken place,” I need simply 
point to the fact of the manner in which the Coopers Hill 
College was proposed and carried out in spite of all 
difncultios. 

SfSI-ENSlON OF THE NiSP- SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Now about the schoharships to which His Grace alluded 
in his speech. These scholarships had nothing to do with 
the provision for afibrding facilities to Nativis to enter the 
Covenanted Service. They were something for. a quite 
diderent purpose. The following correspondence of the East 
India Association of 3rd March, 1870, with Mr. Grant Dull, 
gives briefly the real state of the case : — 

East India Association, 

20, Gniti George Street, 
Westminster, S.W., yd March, 1S70. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Council of the East India 
Association to request you to submit, for the kind considera- 
tion of His Grace the Duke of Argyll, the following resolutions 





!ie his rihvays crinced towards the Natives of India, and 
worthy at once of his own high name and intellect, and those 
of the country which has entrusted him with his present 
liigh post. 

3. That, while thus far from being unmindful of the good 
intentions which have most probably prompted the suspension 
of these scholarships, the Bombay Branch feel bound to 
submit that, oven as a temporary and inadequate measure, 
these scholarsliips were calculated to do an amount of good 
which the preparation of a larger ancl more comprehensive 
scheme did not by any means in the meantime^ render it 
imperative to forego. 

4. That the suddenness of the suspension of these 
scholarships has giveft it a sort of retrospective effect with 
regard to those youths who framed their course of study in 
the expectation of obtaining the benefits of the notifications 
issued by the several Indian Governments in respect of these 
scholarships, thus entailing great disappointment on particu- 
lar individuals. 

5. That the East India Association will have the kind- 





form an enlightened and unprejudiced class, exercising a 
great and beneficial influence on Native society, and con- 
stituting a link between the masses of the people and the 
rulers.” It is evident that Lord Lawrence, the then 
Governor-General of India, also understood and declared the 
objects of these scholarships to be as above; for, in the 
resolution No. 360, the object is stated to be “ of encouraging 
Natives of India to resort more fteely to England for the 
purpose of perfecting their education, and of studying the 
various learned professions, or for the civil and other services 
in this country;" and also, in another part of the same 
resolutfon, it is declared to be “not only to afford' to the 
students facilities for obtaining a University degree, and for 
passing the competitive examinations for admission into the 
Indian Civil Service, but also to enable them to pursue the 
study of Law, Medicine, or Civil Engineering, and otherwise 
prepare themselves for the exercise of a liberal profession.” 

The Council, therefore, venture to submit that, consider- 
ing the important objects pointed out by Sir H. E. Edwards, 
it is very desirable that the scholarships be continued. 

The Council are glad to find, from your speech in the 
House of Commons, that the question of these scholarships 
has not yet been settled, and they therefore trust that His 
Grace will accede to the request. so urgently made in the 
above resolutions. 

The Council have every reason to believe that the Natives 
of the other Presidencies also share similar feelings, and con- 
fidently leave the matter in the hands of His Grace. 

I have the honour to be, 

Your obedient Servant, , 

Dadabhai Naoroji, 

Hon. Secretmy. 

Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, Esq., M.P., 

Undersecretary of State for India, 


India Office, March 18, 1870. 
Sir, — I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the' 
3f<i instant, on the subject of the Government of India 
scholarships. 



v.'ili eraUje the Govemraeat to give to the Natives of India 
more e.-.tensivo and important employment in the public 

I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

Herman Merivale. 

It is now {1S73) nearly four years, and this “emprbyment" 
is still under consideration ; but the scholarships which had 
nothing to do with this matter, after being proclaimed to the 
world in the Indiati Gasefie, and after a brief life of one year, 
are gone. I next examine how far the great pledges of 1833 
and 185S have been carried out in the uncovenanted and 


The Uncovenanted Service. 

Sir S. NoBthcote, in his despatch'd 8th February, 1868, 
tvrote to the Indian Government: — “The Legislature has 
determined that the more important and responsifile appoint- 
meuts in those provinces shall be administered exclusively 
by those who are now admitted to the public service solely 
by competition, but there is a large class of appointments in 
the regulation, as well as in the non-regulation provinces, 
some of them scarcely less honourable and lucrative than 
those reserved by law for the Covenanted Civil Service, to 
which tlie Natives of India have certainly a preferential 
claim, but which, as you seem to admit, have up to this time 
been too exclusively conferred upon Europeans. These 



a complete return of the higher Uncovenanted Servants. I 
shall use what I have got. The Government of India, in 
their dispatch in the Financial Department, to the Secretary 
of State for India, No. 227, dated 4th October, 1870, gpves 
two tables; the first heaijed — “Abstract of Appendix A re- 
ferred to in the 6th paragraph of the above dispatch, being a 
statement of the number of offices in India which were filled 
in 1869 by Uncovenanted Servants, but wltich might have bun 
filed by Covenanted Sermhfs or Military Officers." Now, this 
list gives of such Uncovenanted Servants 1,302 Europeans 
and 22i^Natives. 

I am sorry I cannot get a return of the salaries of these 
1,302 European Uncovenanted Servants; but, with regard 
to Natives, the second table of the same dispatch shows that 

Only 1 gets a salary of Rs. 1,500 to 1,600 per month, 

1 „ „ 1,200 to 1,300 


500 to 600 “ 
400 to 500 


“ One Native Judge of tljc Bengal High Court at Rs.4,i6o-io.8 


Out of the last 125 there must be about 44 which the 
Government of India did not think fit for the Covenanted 
Servants or Military Officers. And it must also be borne in 




Grace the Secretary of State. In this I gave detailed par- 
-ticulars of the cases of Messrs. Daji Milkunt, Lallubhoy 
Ivheshowlal, Chambas Appa, Gungadhur Venaek, and 
Bomanji Sorabji. Now, the first four had duly qualified 
themselves, and were entitled to be promoted to the 
Engineering Department as far back as i86i, and the fifth in 
1867, and yet they never got admission into the Engineering 
Department as far as I was then (1873) aware, though a large 
number of appointments had been made during the period. I 
said, in connection with this part of my letter, that such 
treatment and bitter disappointments produced much 
mischief, that the Public Works Deparftnent rules were a 
mere farce, etc., etc., and requested enquiry. This His 
Grace promised to do, but I do not. know what has been 
done. But Mr. Grant Duff, in his speech on 3rd March, 1871, 
in Parliament, said : “ Then we are told that we ware asking 
too much money, that the Engineering College would be 
merely a college for the rich. We replied that we asked 
;^ijo a year for three years, in return for which we gave to 
those young men who passed through the college £'^20 in 
their very first year of service. It is said, too, that we are 
excluding the Natives from competing. So far from this 
being theocase, young Englishmen are obliged to pay for 
being educated for the Public Works Department, while 
young Natives of India are actually paid for allowing them- 
selves to be educated for that service, and the scholarships 
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very first year of service, or allow them fair and equal pro- 
motion with the English. The Native, on the contrary, has 
every possible discour.agcmcnt thrown in his way, as will be 
seen subsequently. And, lastly, in his peroration, what great 
things done by the “we" of the India Office, Mr. Duff points 
out : " We claim to have done,' first, an imperative duty to 
India in getting for her the tnained engineering ability which 
she w.anted." From whom, gentlemen ? Not from her own 
children, but from English youths, as if India was simply a 
howling desert and had no people in it at all, or was peopled 
by more savages and had no national wants. But after this 
clovenway of bciiefitting India, Mr. Duff proceeds to point 
out what the “ we ” have done for England : " We have 
created a now profession. Wo have widened the area of 
competition. We have offered a first-rate education cheaper 
than a third-rate education ctin now bo got. Wo have done 
service even to those institutions which growl most at 

us We have done service to practical men 

Lastly, we have done good service to English scientific 
education.'' It would appear as if India and Indians existed 
only to give England the above .advantages. Now, hero is 
I-Iis Grace giving the first intimation of Ins intention for 
establishing a college on aSth July, 1870, before the House 
of Lords. And on what ground docs lie recommend it? 
Among others, the following: — “ It would afford an opening 
to young men in this country, which they would, ho thought, 
be anxious to seize, bec.ause it would enable them to secure 
a very considerable position almost immediately on their 
arrival in India, where they would start with a salary of 
about /.|oo a year, and rise in their profession by selection 
and ability. They would be entirely at the disposal of the 
Governor-General of India, and they would have the prospect 
of retiring with a pension larger than in former times." It 
would appear that while saying this. His Gr.ace altogether 
forgets that, besides these “anxious" young gentlemen of 
England, there were India's own children also, who had the 
first claim to be provided for in their own country, if India’s 
good were the real policy of England ; and th.at there ivere 
solemn pledges to be fulfilled, and the national wants of India 
to be considered. Why did it not occur to him that similar 
provision should be made for the Natives? 

The case of the five Natives referred to before is enough 




to show how the code and rules were a mere farce. But this 
is not ail. The following will show hoiv even when a positive 
pledge for one appointment was given in Bombay, in addition 
to the rules of the code already referred to— how even that 
was trifled with, and how only under strong protest of the 
Principal of the College and the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion that it is restored this year (rSya). In 1869, Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald, at the Convocation, exhorted the students to 
emulate their forefathers in their engineering skill, etc, I 
immediately complained, in a letter to tte Times of India, of 
the uselessness of such exhortations, when every care was 
taken that the Natives shall not get into the service* Soon 
after, it was sdme consolation to find a little encouragement 
held out, and the first Licentiate of Engineering every year 
was guaranteed an Assistant Engineersbip, and the first year 
Government became liberal and gave 'three instead of one. 
But the fates again pursue us, and that guarantee of one 
Assistant Engineersbip soon virtually vanished. Let the 
authorities themselves speak on this subj§ct. 

In -the report of 1869-70, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion said (page 65) — “ In the University Examination three 
candidates pa&ed the examination for the degree of L. C. E. 
drhe best of these received the appointment in the Engineering 
Branch of the Public Works Department, which Government 
guarantees yearly. Eight such appointments are guaranteed 
to the Thomason Colfege at Roorkee, where the first Depart- 
ment on 1st April, 1870, contained 31 students, while the 
University Department" of the Poona College contained 38 
on the same date. But the Poona College has no cause to 
complain jOf want of encouragement, as Government has since 
been pleased to appoint the remaining two Licentiates also 
to be Assistant Engineers. All the graduates of the year 
have thus been admitted to a high position in the public 
service, and I hope that they will justify the liberality of 
Government.” So fax so good. But the effort of liberality 
soon passed off j and we have a different tale the very next 
year, which is the very second year after the guarantee. 

The Principal of the Poona College says (Report 1870-71, 
para. 8, Public Insthiction Report, page 365) — " The three 
students who obtained the degree of L. C. E. in 1869 have 
all been provided with appointments by Government. Up 
to the present, however, the first student at the L., C. E. 



injuriously our next year's attendance.” 

Upon this the Director of Public Instruction says : “ In 
1870 two students of the University class passed the 
examination for the degree of Licentiate, and eight passed 
the first examination in Cml Engineering. The great 
attraction to the University department of the College is the 
appointment in the Engineering branch of the Public Works 
Department, guaranteed by Government yearly to the student 
who passed the L. C. E. examination rvith highest marks. 
This guarantee has failed on this occasion" (the usual 
fate of everything promised to Natives), “ as neither of the 
Licentiates of 1870 has yet received an appointment. For 
whatever reason the Public Works Department delays to 
fulfil its engagement, it is much to be regretted that any 
doubt should be thrown on the stability of the Government’s 
support.” 

Such is the struggle for the guarantee of mie appointment 
—I repeat, oik single- appointment — to the Natives of the 
Bombay Presidency, and the following is the Way in which 
Governmdnt gets out of its guarantee, and replies to the just 
complaint for the precious great boon : “ The complaint 
made in para. 657, the Eeport for r87p-7i, that Government 
had tvithdrawn the Engineering appointment promised to 
the graduate in C. E. who shall pass with the highest marks, 
appears to be without sufficient foundation. All that Govern- 
ment has done is to limit the bestowal of this appointment to 



over, I regret to say, during the past year withdrawn the 
guarantee of one appointment annually to the first student in 
order of merit at the L.C.E. examination, and have ordered 
that in future, to gain the single appointment, a first-class 
dcpcc is to be considered necessar)'. This condition practi- 
cally removes the guarantee altogether ; for, with the present 
high standard laid down for the University test, it will not be 
possible for a student to obtain 66;- per cent, more frequently 
than once perhaps in five or six years. I have proposed that 
50 per cent., which is the standard for a.first-class B.A., be 
also adopted as the standard for the first-class degree in Civil 
Engineering. . . . The offer of an appointment to the student 
tvho obtains a fiist-class degree only, is, as I have already 
said, equivalent to a withdrawal of the guarantee altogether. 
The University calendar shows that a first-class at the B.A. 
examination has only been gained by 11 students out of 129 
who have been admitted to the degree, and I do not suppose 
that any larger proportion \siil obtain a first-class at the 
Engineering examination. In what condition, then, do the 
graduates in Civil Engineering at present •stand ? One man, 
Abraham Samuel Nagarlcar, who passed the L.C.E. exami- 
nation in 1870, was offered a third grage merseership at Rs. 60 
per mensem — a* post which he could have obtained by simply 
passing successfully the final examination of the second 
department of the College. The case of another Licentiate, 
Mr. Narayen Babaji Joshi, is a still harder one. This youth 
passed the final examination of the second department of 
this College (taking second place) in October, 1867. He sub- 
sequently served as an overseer in the Public Works Depart- 
ment for two years, during which time he conducted himself 
to the entire satisfaction of his superiors. He resigned his 
appointment, and joined the University class in this College 
in November, 1S69; and now that he has obtained the 
University degree, for which he has sacrificed a permanent 
appointment, he is without any employment, and is obliged 
to hold a post in the College on Rs. 50 per mensem — a much 
lower salary than he had when he was an overseer in the 
Public Works Department two and a half years ago. . . . 
But the Engineering graduates have absolutely no future to look 
forward to, and it cannot be expected that candidates will be 
found to go up for the University degree if there be absolutely 
no likelihood of subsequent employment. At present almost 





degree will, throe or four years hence, be entirely unsought 
for, and the University department of the College will be 
numbered among the things of the past." I understand from 
Mr. Nowroji Furdoonji’s evidence that Government has 
yielded, and re-guaranteed one appointment as before. Such 
is the siory of the grand guarantee of one appointment in our 
Presidency. Now with regard to promotions. 

In jS.).?, after a regular course of three years under Pro- 
fessor Pole, nine Natives passed a severe examination, and 
were admitted into the Public Works Department, but, to 
their great disappointment, not in the Engineering depart- 
ment. The little batch gradually dispersed — some leaving 
the service, seeing poor prospects before them. After a long 
eleven years, three of them had the good fortune of being 
admitted in the Engineering dcp.artmcnt in 1858, but one 
only now continues in the service. What is Mr. Kahandas's 
position later on ? In the list of ist October, 186S, I find him an 
Executive Engineer of the third class, while the following is 
the position of others in the same list, for reasons I do not 
know'!— Three E.xecutive Engineer^ of the and Grade 
whose date of appointment in the Department is 1859, and 
of one in i8(k>. Of the five Executive Engineers of the 3rd 
Grade above Mr. Kaliandas, the date of appointment of three 
is i860, of one is 1862, and of another i86.-i. How Mr. 
Kahandas is placed at present relatively with others I have 
not yet ascertained. Mr, Naservanji Chandahhoy, after all 
sorts of praises, is much less fortunate, and leaves the service, 
as he calls it, in di.sgust. Now we may see how our neigh- 
bours are faring. 


Madras. 


The following is the cry from Madras. In the -Report on 
Public Instruction for the year 1870-71, at page 242, Captain 
Rogers, the Acting Principal of the Civil Engineering College, 
says : "In the case of Natives, it is evidently the dilHculty of 
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c.biainir.5 employment, after completing the 
deters tnem from entering the institution.” 1 
Public Instruction, Jlr. E. B. Powell, says (pa 
to be remarked with regret that, owing to the 
couragement, the first department exists rather 
in reality. It is clearly' most important that edt 
of the country sliould be led to take up Civil I _ 
a profession ; but in the present state of tilings, when almost 
all works are executed by Government, Hindus of the higher 
classes cannot be expected to study Civil Engineering without 
having a fair prospect of being employed in the superior 
grades of the public Works Department." 

Roorxee Engineering College. 

In its first institution in 1848, the Natives were not 
admitted in the upper subordinate class at all — till the year 
1862. In the Engineering Department I work out from the 
College Calendar of 1871-72 the Natives passed and their 
present appointment, as follows : — 

Names of Natives • Their present 

Year. passed. Appointments. 

1. 1851 . . Ameerkhan ..... — 

2. 1852 . . Huree Charan ..... — 

3. „ . . Itanyalal Exc. Engr. 2nd Grade. 

4. 1853 . . Nilmoner Mitra .... — , 

5. 1834 . . Axmntoollah — 

G. 1855 . . Rampursad — 

7. „ . . Madliosadan Chatteiji . Asst. Engr. 1st Grade. 

8. 1858 . . Soondarlal — 

g. 1859 . . Narandas ...... — 

10. „ . . Gbasuram — 

II Sheoprasad — 

12. i860 . . Khetternath Chatteiji. . Asst. Engr. 1st Grade. 

13. 18G2 . . Isser Chandar Sircar . . „ „ „ 

14. .k . Beharilal „ „ „ 

15. 1670 . . Rhadbilal Engineer Apprentice. 

16. „ . . Bnjpntroy „ „ 

17. 1871 . . Bhajat Sing — 

18. „ . . SherNath _ 

Out of the total number of 112 that (passed from 1851 to 
1S70 there are 16 Natives, and seven only have appointments 



is an Executive Engineer of the and Grade, ■while one Euro- 
pean who passed a year after, two Europeans who passed two 
years after, and three Europeans who passed three years after, 
are Executive Engineers ist Grade; and two passed two years 
after, one passed three years after, one passed five years 
after, and one passed six years after, are also Executive 
Engineers and Grade ; and these lucky persons have super- 
seded some European seniors also. Madhosadan Chatterji, 
passed in 1855, now an Assistant Engineer of the ist Grade, 
while two Europeans passed a year after him are Executive 
Engineers of ist Grade, one passed two years after him is in 
"Survey Department” (and I cannot say whether this is 
higher or not), one passed three years after is an Executive 
Engineer of the 2nd Grade ; and of those passed four years 
after him, two are Executive Engineers of 3td Grade, one 
Executive Engineer of 4th Grade, and one Deputy Conservator 
of Forests (I do not know whether this is higher) ; and two 
Assistant Engineers of the 1st Grade, i.e., in the same footing 
with him ; of those passed five years after, one is Executive 
Engineer of 3td Grade, two Executive Engineers of 4th 
Grade, and one Assistant Engineer of ist Grade ; of those 
passed six years after, one is Executive Engineer 3rd Grade, 
and one Executive Engineer 4th Gra^e ; of those passed seven 
years after, two are Executive Engineers 4th Grade, one 
Assistant Superintendent ist Grade Revenue Survey, and one 
Assistant Engineer 1st Grade ; of those passed eight years 
after, one is Executive Engineer 4th Grade, and one Assistant 
Superintendent 1st Grade Survey Department; of ‘those 
passed nine years after, four are Executive Engineers of 4th 
Grade, one is Assistant Superintendent ist Grade Survey 
Department, and two are Assistant Engineers 1st Grade ; of 
those passed ten years after, one is Executive Engineer 4th 
Grade, one Deputy Assistant Superintendent (?) Revenue 
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7ii( r7'K---' d '■77'-- passed in 1E55, one passed in 1S60, .and two in 
ibue— are a!i on;v .■\Esistani Engineers of the ist Grade, so 
L " fuv- who have been fortunate enough to get 
.-■r.'.rin;:! onti are all at a stand at the ist Grade of Assistant 
except one who is Executive Engineer of the and 
Grace. W Hat may be the reason of such unequal treatment ? 
•tnd vc; lilr. Grant Duff coolly tells Parliament “ that the 
scliolarsiiips .available for that purpose are not taken up," as 
K tlieso scholarships for two or three years were the end and 
aim^of tlieir life-career. The upper subordinate department 
ivas entirely closed to Natives till 1S62 ; the lower subordinate 
iv.as only open to them. Under such circumstances, is it any 
wonder that the Natives do not go in for the higher Engineer- 
ing Department ? I cannot do better than let the Principal 
of the College himself speak to show how ho struggles to 
get a guarantee for the Natives which he thinks will not 
commit Government to more than one or two appointments 
annually, and what he thinks of the fitness of Natives and 
their first claims (Principal Lang’s Report for 1870-71, 
College Calendar for 1871-72, page 269) : ‘*‘ Nor can I hope to 
see many Natives join it, although I consider that they have 
perhaps the first claims upon the College, and sliotild be more 
encouraged to enter Uie higher grades of the Public Works 
Department. ... A sub-overseer as turned out of tiiis Col- 
lege is in many particulars a more higlily-trained subordinate, 
after his two years* cuificalam, than the overseer who leaves 
after one session in the College; and I aih by no means pre- 
pared to assent that he is not, on 35 rupees a month, quite as 
useful a man in most cases as the European overseer on 
Rs. 100. . . . But few, however, comparatively of the higher 
or wealthier families have furnished candidates for the 
superior grades of the Engineering profession. . . . Tliat the 
Natives of this country under favourable conditions are 
capable of excellence both as architects and builders, the 
beauty and solidity of many of the historical monuments of 
the country fully testify ; and that they could compete with 
European skill in the choice and composition of building 
materials, may be proved by comparing an old terrace-roof at 
Delhi or Lahore with an Allahabad gun-shod, or many a 
recent barrack." 

•After referring to the encouragement given to one Native, 
the Principal proceeds : “ But I consider that yet more on- 
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couragement should be given. I do not think that the Natives 
have yet made sufficient way in the profession to feel confi- 
dence in themselves, or to command the confidence of the 
public. Such we may hope to see effected ere long, but the 
time has not yet come for State aid and encouragement to 
be withdrawn ; and it is with this view that I have urged 
that, for present. Government should guarantee appoint- 
ments to all passed Native students in the Engineering classes, 
whether they stand amongst the first eight on the lists at 
the final examinations or not, especially as such a guarantee 
would commit them to but very few — one or- two— appoint- 
ments a.mually. When the guarantee did commit Govern- 
ment to a larger number of appointments it would be time 
to withdraw it ; its object would have been gained, the stream 
would have set in in the required direction, and might be 
expected to flow on. 

" i8. Although this proposition has not yet received the 
approval of the Government of India, I hope that it may be 
found possible to sanction it, as such a guarantee, published 
in the calendar and circulars of the College, will -be a 
thoroughly satisfactory assurance to a candidate or student 
that it rests only with himself to command an entrance into 
the Public Works Department." 

Such is the struggle, and such are the reasons which Mr. 
Duff might have told Parliament why the scholarships were 
not taken up. 







:;rprcn:ices in the Public \Yorks Department.” Why they 
applied lor the apprenticeship, and did not get the Assistant 
Enginesr.=hip, I cannot ascertain- It looks as if this were 
the" first step ton-ards the cessation of former liberality, for 
we see afterwards as follows (Report 1869-70, page 302)— 
“ There were eight students in the final class of the Session 
who went up to the University examination. One was a 
B.C.E., and he passed in the second class. The other seven 
went in for the license, and four passed in the second." 
Whether these have obtained appointments I cannot say; 
there is complete silence on this matter — as if this were the 
second step towards the discouragement. We do not read 
even of the apprenticeship now. (Report 1870-71, page 305) : 
"Nine of the students in the third year class went up to the 
University examination for a license, and three were passed, 
one being placed in the first class, and two in the second." 
I could not find out whether appointments were given to 
these— the report is again silent. The following is the hope- 
ful, but unforttmately no very clear, language of His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor (Bengal Administration Report, 
1871-72, page 237) : “ Students who obtain a Licentiate’s 
certificate are, after a short probation, eligible for the grade 
of Assistant Engineer.’^ Now, what this expression " eligible ” 
means, it is difficult to say. Were not the five men of 
Bombay, about whom I have already spoken, eligible to be 
Assistant Engineers ? And there thej' were with the precious 
eligibility, and that only, in their possession for years, and I 
do Ubt knbw whether this eligibility of some of the previous 
Bengal successful Licentiates has ripened into appointment. 

"The several branches of the Public Works Department 
have hitherto been able fo provide employment for aU, or 
nearly all, the students who pass the several Civil Engineer- 
ing examinations, and adopt Engineering as a profession.” 
The word "nearly" is again a very suspicious one. That 
the subordinates may be all employed is a necessity — for 
Europeans cannot be got for inferior work, but if the word 
"nearly" is applied to the Licentiates, then we have the 



as the other Presidencies: — “ Some Bengalees wlio graduated 
in the Civil Engineering College have already obtained 
lucrative and responsible posts in the Engineering Depart- 
ments of Government, and a few years' experience will show 
whether Bengalees are, or are not, unsuited for, and whether 
the best Bengalee students will continue to keep aloof from, 
the profession of Civil Engineering.” Are these appointments 
like those of the passed Natives of Roorkee, to a certain point 
and no further ; or have the Natives fared, and will they fare, 
equally with the Europeans in their promotion ? ,The only 
pity is that the word “some” commenees this sentence instead 
of all, unless it means all who have graduated, or who liked 
to enter Governmeut service. We shall have not only to 
know whether the Bengalee is or is not unsuited, etc., but 
also what treatment he receives at the hands of the P. W. 


Department in his future career. Unless both these matters 
are taken together, the conclusion about suitability or other- 
wise will be simply absurd and worthless. . 


The Native Medicai. Service. 


In this also the Natives are put at a great disadvantage in 
having to go to England to find admission. But apart from 
this, the treatment in India is as follows. I give below a 
statement of the difference between the treatme.it of" the 
European and Native divisions. 
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more carefully the extent and remedy of the serious evil I am 
complaining of. I would have closed my paper here, but as 
I have seen what appears to be a confirmation of the remedy 
I ask for, of the necessity of clipping European service, from 
a most unexpected quarter, I desire to say a few more words. 
The quarter I mean is the Bombay Gazette, or' Mr. Maclean, 
If I understand him rightly, we do not appear to be far from 
each other, except what ^fference may arise from his inter- 
pretation of his own words. In his paper of 23rd March last, 
in commenting upon the causes of “the debased- rupee," he 
considers home remittances to have some effect in that direc- 


tion. And he proposes the remedy. I give his own words. 
He says — “To decrease these (home remittances) by clipping 
establishments, or rather re-firaming them on an economical 
basis by never employing other than Natives of Has country,^ except 
where good policy and public convenience demand it, and if 
possible by establishing some cheA on the extravagant 
follies of the Secretary of State, should be the task of the 
Indian Government.” This is just what I ask now, and what 
I asked before the Select Committee. Not only that the Native 
services -will be economical in themselves, but that, even if they 
were as highly paid as the European services weref at jilusent, 
the economical result to India will be pure gain, as all such 
payments will continue and remain as the wealth and capital 
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rs'.rls, ere., T.T.ich 1 have already painted out. Take, for 
lEMance, :hs revenue legislation for the Preadency of 
BcmluLy. This le^'islation, instead of maintaining the hmght 
of EuglisI: justice, in irhich it commenced in the earlier Regu- 
;atic,ns of ifsy, and in which English prestige took its 
foundation, gradually d^enerated into a legalised Asiatic 
despotism, till the new Revenue Jurisdiction Bill crowned 
the edifice, and by which the Collector, who was hitherto the 
“ kmg," now becomes the emperor, and whose will generally 
will be the law of " the land." ' 

The drain of India's wealth on the one hand, and the 
exigencies of the State expenditure increasing daily qu the 
other, set all the ordinary laws of political economy and 
justice at naught, and lead the rulers to all sorts of ingenious 
and oppressi^-e devices to make the two ends meet, and to 
descend mote and more every day to the priiiciples of Asiatic 
despot!^, so contrary to English grain and genins. Owing 
to this one unnatural policy of the British rule of ignoring 
India’s interests, and making it the drudge for the benefit 
England, the whole rule moves in a wrong, unnatural, and 
suicidal groove. 

As much as fur rulers swerve from “ the path of duty that 
is plain before them," so much do they depart from "the path 
of wisdom, of lutional prospmity and of national honour.” 

Nature's laws cannot be trifled with, and so long as they 
are immutable, every violation of them carries with it its own 
Nemcas as sure as nighf follows day. 



MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI’S REPLY TO 
CRITICISJIS ON “THE POVERTY OF INDIA." 


I begin with hir. Maclean. His remarks consist of violent 
declamation and criticism proper. With the former I have 
nothing to do. 

He has very much misunderstood my papers. As a first 
instance : — when he asks me to deduct the e.vports of India 
(less the exports from Native States) from my estimate of 
the production of India, he does not see that my estimate is for 
the Mai froiiuciiott in India, and that what is exported is not 
to be deducted therefrom. Besides, my estimate is for 
British India, and is not affected in any way by the o.xports 
from the Native Siales. 

As a second instance — ^lie asks me to add ;£'i 5,000,000 for 
Cotton manufactures. My estimate of production includes all 
rau) Cotton of British India. The only thing to be added 
(which is already included in my estimate) is the additional 
value the raw Cotton acquires by the application of industry 
in its conversion into cloth. Coal and foreign stores that 
are used in the mills are paid for Tfrom and are therefore 
included in the production I have estimated. The only 
additional value is that of the labour employed. But even if 
we allowed the whole additional value acquired by raw cotton 
in its conversion into cloth, what will it be ? Mr, Maolgan’s 
Guide to Bombay (1875) gives the number of the then work- 
ing spindles (which is much later than the time of my notes) 
as about six lacs in the whole of the Bombay Presidency. 
Taking 5 ozs. per day per spindle, and 340 working days in 
the year, tlie total quantity of raw cotton consumed will bo 
about 81,300 Candies, which, at Rs. 150 per Candy amounts 
to about ;fi, 220,000. The price of cloth is generally about 
double the price of raw cotton, as I have ascertained from the 
details of two or three mills of Bombay, so that the- whole 
addition caused by the mills to the value of raw cotton is 
only nearly millions, say rl millions sterling to leave a 
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of the United States were in excess of imports, I had said 
that I had no reliable fignres for the years after 1869. To 
this he replies : “ Here they are,” and he gives theip as 
follows. I quote his own words. 

“ Mr. Uadabhai says be cannot get ‘ authentic figures’ of 
American trade for a later year than iS6g — Here they are for 

and bullion. and bullion. 

Imports, £ Exports.' £ 

i86g . . . 87,627,917 1869 . . . 99,330.735 

1870 . . , 97,779,351 1870 . . . 117,534,993 

iSni . . . 112,552,770 1871 . . . 138,084,908 

1S72 . . . 117,250,899 1S72 . . . 128,337,183 

1873 , . , 132,709,295 1873 . . . 142,240,730 

1874 . . . 119,172,249 1874 . . . 130,582,689 

;C6G7,o85r)8i ,^756,111,238 

" The excess of exports over imports for the six years is, 
therefore, 89 millions sterling, gi\-ing a yearly average of 
nearly 15 millions'against only I iW for India. The explana- 
tion' of the deficit in imports in the case of the United States 
is, of course, similar to that which accounts for so much of 
the Indian deficit. The United Stales form a favourite field 
for investment of English Capital, the interest of which is paid 
by America in the form of exports of produce. Vet we never 
heard an American citizen complain that his country was 
being drained of its wealth for the benefit of foreigners. He 
is only anxious to borrow as much English Capital as he can, 
knowing that invested in reproductive works, it will repay him 
a hundred-fold the paltry rate of interck he has to send 

To these remarks of Mr. Maclean I reply that he is as 
utterly wrong iioui as ho was before. When he first made the 
mistake which I have pointed out in my paper there was 
some c.\cuse for him — that he was misled by what was sup- 



ihis book's figures for the years •taken by Mr. Maclean 
utterly wrong. I give the foUotring illustration of these 
mistakes in the figures for the year ending 30th June, 1871, 
The correct ofndaP figures are: — 

Re-exports. 



gS4t,504,i72 as the total exports from the United States 
(including bullion), the Statesman’s book makes “ Merchan- 
dise " $590,978,550 and bullion $98,441,989, -which I find to 
be made up as follows : — It takes from the official returns 
total mixed value of domestic Exports, $562,518,651 and then 
adds to it the total re-exports $28,459,899, and makes the 
addition of the two figures as" the total for " Merchandise ” 
—viz., $590,978,550. It will now be seen by a comparison of 


' Monthly Reports on the Coimneice and Navigation of the United 
States. By the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics for the year ending 30th. 
June, 1E71, page 386; 
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these figures with the official ones, that the “Currency” 
value of the domestic Exports from the Atlantic ports is aot 
converted into gold, and that though in the two official totals 
of $562,518,651 and $28,459,899, bullion is already included, 
the total of these in the Statesman’s book is pven for 
“ Merchandise ” alone and a further statement is given for 
bullion as $98,441,989, made up nearly of $84,505,256 of 
domestic exports, and $14,038,629 of re-exports. 

Mr. Maclean takes the total $590,978,550 of “ Merchan- 
dise” (which already imdudes bullion) and bullion over again, 
$98,543,885, and makes the exports $689,420,539 or 
;^'i 38, 684,908. It will thus be sefcn- that Mr. Maclean’s 
figure for 1871 contains bullion to the extent of $98,543,885, 
or £19,889,198 taken twice, and the “currency" value of 
domestic produce exported from the Atlantic ports, is not 
converted into gold value, making a further error of 
$49,474,378 ; or the total error in Mr. Maclean’s figure for 
exports for 1871 alone is $98,543,883 -f $49,474,378 = 
$148,018,263, or n^rly £31,000,000 sterling @ 5od. per $. 

I take 5od. per $ as the Parliamentary Returns for foreign 
States No. XII. has taken this rate of Exchange. 

Mr. Maclean has given the figures for six years. I am not 
able to verify the figures for 1874, so 1 s comparison of 
the official correct figures and Mr. Maclean’s figures for the 
years ending June, 1869 to 1873. 

The Statesman’s book’s wrong figures. 





Ir'ccrir Exports 

laclaiin;: b::Ilicr.. | Inducing bnlHon, 
pc!d vnioe. ! pold vnlue. 


437-3I-1-555' 31S, 033,663, 25,175.414 

1:70 45--377oS7 4='’.50o.275 30.427.159 

:i;7i 541.403.706 512,802,267; 28,459,8991 

;S72 640.338,706 501.2S3.371. 22,769.749, 

1E73 663,617.147 578,938,985 281149,511! 

Total Imports . 2.7J5.J4l.403=.33li6og,36i'i34,979.732;2, 466,589, 293 
Deduct Exports. 2.460,589, 293, ; 1 • 

E;:ces5ofj>i/-.'i/i 278,552,110! j j 

Jilr. M.iclean’s total error for the five years 1869 to 1873 
is therefore $278,552,110 + 387,617,694 = $666,169,804 2= 
;ri38, 785,000 @ 5od. per$; or $133,233,961 =^27, 757, 000 

In malrinj, however, a comparison tietween tlie trade 
returns of India and the United States, there is one important 
matter to be considered, and which, when taken into account, 
as it ought to be, the Imports of the United States will 
he some 16 per cent, more than they are above shown to be. 
In India the exports are declared at the value at the ports 
of export. It is the ^same with the United States. The 
imports in India are declared at the " wholesale cash price less 
trade discount”’ at the Port of Import, which means the 
value at the foreign port of export, plus freight, insurance, and 
other charges to the Indian port of import, and also plus to 
per tent, for profits. This is the principle on which the im- 
ports are declared in the Custom Houses in India, when the 
tariff value is not already fixed, or the market price not 
agreed upon by the importer and the Custom House. But in 
the case of the United States the declared value’ of im- 




-charges for insurance, commission, &c., into account) together 
rvith the io% as" calculated in India for declaration for 
Imports, mates it necessary to add i6% to the Imports of 
the United States before the actual excess of imports of 
the United States on the principle adopted in India can 
be ascertained and compared rvith that of India. In that 
case the actual excess of imports ovk exports in the United 
States will be |7i7i774.734 = ;^’t49i536,403“ for the five 
years 1869 to 1873, or $143,554,947 = ^29,907,280 per annum. 
Thus the correct result about the United States (on the prin- 
ciple of the Indian Custom House) is that, instead of there 
being an excess ot'exports of 15 millions sterling per-annum, 
there is actually an excess of imports of dottbk that amount, or 
nearly 30 millions sterling, thus making a difference between 
Mr. Maclean’s and the correct figures of nearly 45 millions 
sterling per annum. 

Now after all Mr. Maclean’s recklessness what does he 


come to ? He clearly admits my most important statements. 
He says 

“ It has been estimated that the amount of the annual 
earnings of Englishmen connected with India, which are 
thus transmitted home, cannot be less than ;(f 20, 000,000, 
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snc: v.-e ?^ouid iacliaed to place it at a seiy isneh higher 
J!gr.rt} 

Agcia :— “To decrease these (iiome remittances) by clip- 
ping- esmbiishments or, rather, reframing on an economical 
basis hy raer evij-ioyi-eg viiar this Xalists of this coimlry,' except 
vdien geeJ policy and pablic coa'pcnience demand it, and 
il possible by establishing some check on the extravagant 
foUiss of the Secretary of State, should be the task of the 
Indian Gevemment." 

This is jest -n-uat I say, that there is an'enormons transfer 
of tlie -ncalth of. this country to England, and the remedy is 
the employment of Natives only, beyond the exigendespof the 
British ruie. Bet for this single circumstance, his remarks 
about the United States would apply to India perfectly well, 
vu He (the American) is only anxious to borrow as much 
English capital as he can, knowing that invested in repro- 
ductive works it will repay him a hundred-fold the paltry 
rate of interest he has to send abroad." 

The Indian will do Just the same, but Mr. Maclean, blinded 
by bis blind patriotism, does not see th& this is just the 
difficulty i that while the American derives iht full bentJU of 
what he borrows, the Indian bortoning with one hand, has 
to give the money away to England with the other hand in 
tLcsc ** home remittfinces** Koglishmen end ** homo 
charges, ” gettizig for hims^ the only of the debt. 

The very idea of mtripy iTi g the circumstanceB and condition 
of the United States India as being similar is simply 
absurd, for winch another reason will be given further on. 
Wlien Mr. Maclean has digested the figures I have givra 
above there will be time enough to discuss whether even if 
the UMted’ States exported more than it imported for any 
larticular period or periods, there will be anything at aU 
similar to India's case. ■ The fimt is there is no such similarity 
except the interest paid on loans for reproductive works. 

Next Mr. Shapoorjee says I have discarded offidal figures 
and substituted my own. I have done nothing of the kind. 
I have requested him to pmnt out, but he has not done so. 
Mr. Shapootjee says India is in the same boat with the United 
States. From the remarks I have already made, it may be 
seen that no wmght can be given to this statement. In snp- 





recUless reliance of Mr. Maclean upon it, I cannot but be 
careful in accepting such off-hand assertionsof Mr. Shapoorjee. 
He is kind enough to advise me to adhere to official figures, 
and I need simply request him to do the same himself. Like 
Mr. Maclean, Mr. Shapoorjee also does not read my paper 
carefiiily ; or he would not have said a word about America's 
public debt. He would have seen that I have excluded from 
my total of imports and exports those very years in which the 
United States contracted nearly the whole of its public debt 
(JS63 to 1S66). Again, Mr. Shapoorjee tells us that the 
Railways of the United States could not have cost less than 
;f2o,ooo a mile,” while the Railway Manual for 1873-4, which 
Mr. Shapoorjee has Wndly lent me, gives the average cost at 
SS5 ,ii 6, and Mr. hlaclcan’s guide, the Statesman’s Book, 
gives 550,000 a mile. This is about ;fio,ooo to £it,ooo, or 
nearly half of Mr. Shapoorjee’s figure ; and thus nearly half 
of his " 850 millions if not more ” of foreign Capital for 
Railways disappears. Now I give one more reason why Mr. 
Shapoorjee’s figure of 1,625 millions sterling as the present 
foreign debts of the United States cannot bo accepted. Mr. 
Edward Young, whom I have already mentioned, the highest 
official and authority on the treasury statistics of the United 
States, calculates and gives {in his official " Monthly Reports 
on the Commerce and Navigation of the United States for 
the year ending June 30th, 1874, page 352) his own personal 
and unofficial estimate of tlie “ Aggregate foreign debts ” of 
the United States. He says : '■ Although there were no 
national securities held abroad at the commencement of our 
late war, yet some of the bonds of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and, probably, of Massacliusetts and other 
States, as well as railroad shares and securities, were owned 
in Europe. In the absence of accurate data on the subject, 
it is believed that fifty millions is an ample estimate for these 
nnic hellmii securities. With this addition, our aggregate 
'foreign debt amounts to nearly TWELVE HUNDRED 
MILLION DOLLARS.” Such is Mr. Young’s estimate of 






iind for which British interests Britain must pay its share. 
If not, then it is idle to hope that India can rise in material 
prosperity, or be anythin? else but a wretched drudge for 
England's benefit. On the other hand a natural and just 
policy will make India with its teeming population one of the, 
if not the best customer for England and the best field for 
England's enterprise, and its agriculture will derive all the 
aid which Mr, Schrottlcy could desire in the goodness of his 
heart. Under the present unnatural policy England takes 
from India's scanty; under a natural and just policy, it will 
gain from India's pknly, and Manchester may Itave its free 
trade to its heart’s utmost content. 

To Mr. Trant I have to say only this, that mere assertions 
arc not worth much and that all his political economy may 
•'0 all right, in a Native-governed country, but when he 
takes the element of the " home remittances and charges ” 
into account, ho will not differ much from me. 

In reply to Mr. Collet’s remarks, I have to request him to 
take several elements into account wiiich he appears to have 
forgotten. 

I. To add 15 per cent.' profits to exports (during the 



Exccssofimports.orprofiCs— say x8pcr cent. aboMiexporU. $44312^0,594 





pointicg out his mistake. He seems to have also a some- 
what confused notion of a balance sheet. But this is not the 
time or place for me to go into that matter. 

Thanks to my critics, they have led me into a closer exami- 
nation of some points, and I find the case of India worse than 
what I have already made out. I have to modify some of 
my figures' which I now. do. 

I have shown that the imports into India (ittcliidiiig bullion) 
from 1835 to *872 are ;^943, 000,000. Now in making out a 
nation’s balance sheet with foreign countries, the balance of 
profit should be taken between the price of. exports at the 
port of export, and the price of imports, as laid dutvn or costing 
at the port of import, and not the maritt price at the place of 
import, which includes the profit on the import obtained in 
the importing country itself. ^ 

I may illustrate thus. I laid out Rs. 1,000 in cotton and 
sent it to England. There itrealisad proceeds, say, Rs. 1,150. 
This may be remitted to me in silver, so that when the trans- 
action is completed, I receive in my hands Rs. 1,150 in the 
place of Rs. 1,000 which I bad first laid out, s'.!i t&at the 
country has added Rs. 150 thereby to its capital. But 
suppose instead of getting silver I imported, say, 10 bales of 
piece goods which laid down in Bombay ior Rs. 1,150. The 
gain to the country so &r, is the same in both cases — an 
addition of Rs. 150. But any gain to me afUr^ that, in the 
sale of these piece goods in India itself, is no gain to India. 
Suppose I sold these goods for Es. 1,300. That simply means 
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accurate knowledge of the actual poverty or otherwise of this 


Since I wrote the above I purchased a copy of the latest 
Administration Report of Bengal (1874-5) to see if I can at 
present give some more definite statistics about production 
than I have already done in my paper. Fancy my disappoint- 
ment when I read Sir R. Temple saying : — 

“ Again the survey embraced only the erferior boundaries of each 
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reading: the expression “ balance in favour of India.” The 
writers e^-idently suppose that what they call the balance of 
trade in favour of India was something that India had to 
receive sometime or other. They do not seem to understand 
that of all the rfgfcff of import under the proceeds of export, 
not a single pie ti: cash or goods is to be received by India. 
That similarly, that of all the tjecess of imports in all the other 
parts of the British Empire to the extent of 15 to 25 per cent, 
over exports, or 18 per cent, in the United States, not a single 
farthing has to be paid to any country.* It is in fact the 
profit of their exports, and the deficit rf India, is so much 
transfer of its wealth to England. If 1 sent ^100 worth of 
goods and get back only ;£'8o worth, with no chance of getting 
the remaining £20, as well as the profits of my venture, in 
cash or goods, and then to call this “balance in my favour " is 
ndeed a very unenviable condition. On this subject I can 
only request attention to my papers instead of detaining you 
any longer. 

Mr. Dadabhm concluded by saying that he was very Aiuch 
obliged to the meeting extending so much*indu]gence to him, 
and at the same time to many gentlemen who had come 
fortvard for discussion. When they first met in that hall, 
their fear was that they would have none to oppose as there 
would be none to criticise the paper. But he was much and 
.very agreeably surprised that he had been criticised by many, 
and he was sure that this would bring out the real truth, and 
he hoped that from .this day hence Mr. Maclean and his party 
would leave the United States alone and exert their influence 
to make India something like the United States. (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) 

* The Rehedv. 

When I ivrote these notes in 1873, or read them in 1876, 
I little dreamt that they would so soon obtain such terrible 
confirmation as the present deplorable famines have given them. 

The chief cause of India’s poverty, misery, and all material 
evils, is the exhaustion of its previous wealth, the con- 
tinuously increasing exhausting and weakening drain from its 
annual production by the very excesrive expenditure on the 
European portion of all its services, and the burden of a large 
amount a year to be pmd to foreign countries for interest on 
the public debt, which is chiefly caused by the British rule. 
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The obvious remedy is to allow India to’keep what it pro- 
duces, and to help it as much as it lies in the power of the 
British nation to reduce her burden of the interest on the ' 
public debt; with a reasonable provision for the means 
absolutely necessary for the maintenance of the British rule. 
And for such means Britain must pay its proper share for its 
own interests. 

For this purpose it is necessary on the one hand to limit, 
within a certain amount, the total of every kind of expenditure 
(pay, pensions, and every possible Idnd of allowance) for the 
European portion of all the services both in England and India,' 
directly or indirectly connected with or under the control of 
Government (including, therefore, guaranteed railways or 
other works, manufactures, local funds, &c.), and to guarantee 
the public debt ; and, on the other hand, for the important , 
political object of maintaining the British rule, to reserve by 
law, for Europeans alone, such places of power of control only 
as may be absolutely necessary for the purpose, with a fair 
proportion of the Army, within tlie limited amount of expen- 
diture for the Eujopean portion of all the services. These 
European services being as much for the benefit and interests 
of Britain as for those of India, Britain must pay her proper 
share for their expenditure. 

Under some judicious arrangement of the kind I propose, 
the people of India, being allowed to keep most of what they 
produce, will rise in material prosperity under what is, upon 
the whole, a good system of adminisUation, blessing the hand 
that gave such prosperity, and increasing the benefit. to the 
English people also manifold, by the extensive commercial rela- 
tions that must necessarily be then developed between 
England and India ; and all fears of any danger to ^hak.British 
rule will be dispelled, both from the gratitude, loyalty, and 
self-interest of the people of India, and from the possession of 
important posts of power and a fair portion of commissions in 
the Army. Then will Macaulay’s words be verified to the 
glory of England, as also to her hen^t ; — 

“ We shall never consent to administer the poiista to a 
whole community, to stupefy and paralyse a great people 
whom God has committed to our charge," and we shall not 
“keep a hundred millions (now two hundred and fifty 
millions) of men from being our customers, in order that they 
might continue to be our slaves." 





THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR INDIA AND DADABHAI NAOROJI. 




Jo‘.ir,:r.l of the East IrJia Association, January, 1883. 


PREFATORY NOJE. 

Is! reprinting the folIoTOing documents as an extra m*mber of 
the yormrsi the Council of the Association desire to point out 
that, while the author's (Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji) statements 
and conclusions must be taken on his personal responsibility, 
the facts set forth and the arguments advanced are entitled 
to most careful consideration alike by statisticians, econo- 
mists, and politicians. Readers will readily perceive the 
nature of each paper or table, and its place in the whole 
re^w here presented of the great question of what is really 
the Condition of the People of India. Substantially, the 
series consists of— (a) Mr. Dadabhai's elaborate analysis and 
sumraarj' of statistics of production in use of the large pro- 
vince of India — ^the Punjab; {b) three memoranda, the first 
of which, being in full rejoinder to a reply on the Punjab 
paper, issued with the authority of the India Office, relates 
to the economic and industrial condition of India as a whole. 

■ Of the others, No. 2 treats of the “ Moral Poverty of India,” 
deepened, as the author seeks to show, by the people of the 
country being so largely excluded from the higher walks 
of administrative work and responsibility. This essay is well 
worthy of close examination by any thoughtful politician into 
whose hands these papers may fall. The No. 3 Memorandum 
offers searching criticism on certain of the conclusions 
recorded by the Famine Commisrioners of 1880, more 
espedally those relating to the actual incidence of taxation, 
and the very grave difficulties caused by the inevitable with- 
drawal of India’s resources consequent on its being a 
dependency. Mr. Dadabhai’s arguments under this head are 
put forward with all the earnestness of a sincere patriot, but 
in such form that both skilled economists and practical 
politicians are bound to take account of them. The Council 
( 14s ) L 
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believe that it will be for the true advantage, both of England 
and India — of the mling and dependent country — that these 
essays, by a Native of India, should be widely disseminated 
and dispassionately examined. 

The Council would wish to take this opportunity of 
expressing their high estimation of the ability, zeal, and 
labour which Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has devoted to the 
composition of his valuable and important treatise. 

, Edward B. Eastwick, 

Dectmhtr i6(i, 1882. CJiairtium of Council. 
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I have also to solidt your Lordship to submit my tables 
to the Statistical Department of the India Office, and to 
direct it to oblige me by pointing out any mistakes of facts or 
figures there may be in them. 

In troubling your Lordship with these requests, I have no 
other object than to help, as far as my humble opportunities 
go, to arrive at the real truth of the actual material condition 
of India ; for it is only natural that without the knowledge 
of the whole truth on this most important subject, all efforts, 
however well and benevolently intentioned, must generally 
result in disappointment and failures. 

I also earnestly desire and solicit that your Lordship will 
kindly take into your consideration the representations I have 
urged in my papers on the “ Poverty of India." 

I remain, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Adj!in:stration Report of. Punjab, 1876-7. 

Page 77. — “ Upon the whole, the character of the weather 
during the year 1876-7 was favourable for agriculture." 

I have taken one seer, equal to 2*057 tbe com- 

pilation entitled •' Prices of Food Grains throughout India, 
1861-76,” compiled in the Financial Department of the 
Government of India, Calcutta, 1878. 

The prices I have adopted are the average of the prices 
given in the report for ist January, 1876, ist June, 1876, and 
ist January, 1877; the last being the latest price that is 
given in the Report. 

For all such particulars or figures as are not given in the 
Report, I have consulted a Punjab farmer, and adop'ced such 
information as he has given me. 

There are some figures in the Report which are evidently 
mistakes, and are much in excess of probability ; but I have 
not altered them ; though by retaining them as given in the 
Report, the quantity and value of some of the articles become 
much liigher than what they must most probably really be. 

Excepting such mistakes, the farmer thinks the tables of 
the Report give a feir representation of the produce of 
Punjab, the averages being worked out in the right way 
they should be, and not as they are given in the Report, 
worked on a wrong principle. 






Corn-). 



For Makai I take 50-fold, and therefore deduct a per cent, 
for seed. The total quantity will then be 1,3931871,255 lbs., 
and value will be Rs. 2,33,01,265. 












Report for jowar and bajrd only, though the acreage of 
0',ver priced grains is 1,409,893 acres out of 6,534,963 
I, or above 20 per cent. If the allowance for the lower 
of the five kinds of grain mentioned above were made, 
t-alue will erodentlj’ be much lower th*i I have given 
e. It requires also be noted that out of the inferior 
IS a portion goes for the feed of animals in abouUthe 
ving proportions : — 



that out of the total acreage of grains of all the above 






Government pays Rs.5 per seer, or Rs.aJ per lb. to the 
producer. The total value will therefore be Rs.'j,f36,375. 

The additional value at which Government sells opium is 
a part of the national income, ns it is chiefly paid by a foreign 
country ns profit of trade, and therefore (as I have done in 
my “ Poverty of India ”) the net opium revenue will have to 
be added to the total production of the country. The 
particular provinces only from which this revenue is derived 
— viz., Bengal, Bomliay, and other opium-producing places — 
cannot be credited with this income. It belongs to the whole 
nation, as every phace is not quite free to cultivate opium. 





No deduction is made for nursery or seed. The average 
of i 2'S8 lbs. per rupee is rather a high price. It is considered 
13 seers or 24 lbs. per rupee would be nearer the average. I 
have, as above, kept the Report’s price though it is con- 
sidered so high. 




32; total acres, 846,689; average per ac 
il quantity, 331,652,436 lbs. 
of these seeds is not given in the Report, 
ivs : Linseed and sarso, Rs. 3 per maund. 








“ Fibres ; ” and as produce per acre of cotton is given sepa- 
rately, the produce per acre under the heading “Fibres" 
applies to hemp. The prices are not given in the Report. I 
take ordinarily prepared fibre as 20 lbs. per rupee. The value 
of 18,770,866 lbs. at 20 lbs. per rupee will be Rs. 9,38,543. 









The prices 1 have taken abm’c ate given in the Report for 
potato only, and the average comes to, say, 31 lbs. per Re. i. 
This is a high average price. The average piico of potato will 
be nearer 60 than 31 lbs. I take, however, the avera^ 0(31 lbs. 

ifow out of the vegetables grown, about one^ighth only 
will be potato, and seven-dgnlhs other kind of general 
vemtables. This will give, out of 1,220,573,777 ibs., seven- 
<9^ll» of ^eral vegetables = 1,068,002,055 lbs. 

The price of vegetables is not given in the Report. It 
may be taken as ti maunds per Rc.'i or lai lbs., say 100 lbs. 
per Re. i, which will give the total value of vegetables to be 
about Rs. i,o6k8(^o2a 

Agdn, the average of 4,753 Ibs. is of. vegetables,' but 





PUNJAB, 1876.7. 

SuMV OF Produce OF ALL Dmcis, 


Mm, 

Acres, 

Total jjnaatity 

AsmpeperAcK, 

Total Valoe, 

AsetapePticepetEe,!, 



lbs. 

k 

Rs, 

lbs, 

Rice 

708, dpo 

591494369 

796 

2,25,35,693 

2042 

Wkat 

5,609497 

5.335/13,517 

aio'9 

9,17,95419 

? 

llahlllofaCoroJ . , . . 

1A339 

1,593,872.555 

1,500 

2,33,01,265 

jow (Barley) ' , 

1,179,217 

883,781499 

503 

146,78,175 

8276 

Gram 

2,2724,16 

1,917,173,807 . 

695 

1/6,75,199 

7!'89 

MetiotGtaiiis 

to953 

1169,169,607 

5io'3 

959,14119 

69'18 

Poppy (Op) 

12,398 

159,550 

ir5i 

3/6,375 

„ Rs,2Jpetlo, 

Tobacco 

71,887 

60,809,785 

896 

98,32,591 

I2'58' ‘ 

Toraiecic 

9,130 

677,320 

■69 (6iy) 

67,732 

10 

CocianilecSeed 

6,939 

V88,220 

330 » 

1,91,019 

16 

Gioper 

286 

58,611 

505 » 

^76 

7 

Cbillies 

23,518 

3M700(dtyl 

(8o3 (preen)! 
ti6r6(dty) j 

9,71100 

8 

OtkliUs of driipsaod spice; 

354791 

11,579450 

330 

8,26,799 

19 

Oilseeds 

896,689 

351730,071 

392 

1,20,69,076 

57 

Codon 

66A876 

• 70413/90 

105 

1,53,59,399 

5'66 

Hemp 

51,260 

18,77# 

363 

9,38,593 

20 

Rassamlia(Sakec). , . , 

29,708 

988,320 

90 (diy) 

3,91328 

2'5 

ladipo 

129465 

9474991 

3r99 

30,53,5051 

i) 

100 Green Vepetables 

31 Potato 

Vepetaliles , 

256,800 

1968,002455 

78,966,000 

9,753 

2460 

1,06,80,020 

2347,290; 

Tei 

^889 

65^869 

96 

2,89,288 ‘ 

1 (Averapeolfoiir 

8 ( (pialifc 

Sopar 

391,^ 

. 337,831,905' 

696 

1,58,53,957 

Tolal , , , , 

2i,6t64!o 



57,75,56,563 




PUNJAB, 

MANUncTOItES. 


Gooii, 

Valae (liven in the 
Report. 

Dednct (or lav Ualml nlrenil| cilculileil nod 
inclnded in the rrodnee, or imported and 
■ piidtminWuoe, 

Rabece 

repic^coiioi; 

Labour, 


Re, 

Rs, 

Rs, 

Silb 1 1 1 1 1 1 • t • I 

I 5 , 6 j,(i <9 

Sayhalf{Dcoiaterial(ipottcd| . PiSiiOa^ 


Coiioos 


„ 90 per cent „ „ . po.o:,02a 


Wool ' , . 

9 W 2 S 



Fibtes ' < 


„») i,!S, 3 IS 

5 ,i 3 iJ 53 

Paper 

i #5 

J91641 

1,18,529 

6|, 28,886 

Wood 

ffjim 


' ItOD 


„ Ooe-third „ „ . 

28,89,088 

Brass and Copper 

W 5?3 

„ ppptiaxtt 

. 3 i 83 iI« 

, Bailding 



93,22,8Sy 

Leather 

dpite 


63,21,802 

Gold aid Silver Lace i < . . 


„ Tm-thirds „ „ , jjiSiijjo 

„ Uatdrials lid stated. ... 

i 8 , 75 iffl 5 

Dyeiis 


7 i 38 i 9!6 

oil 1 1 


„ Two-thirds, or say oie-half 

Material d,aai933 

6,22,983 

Shawls 

ww 

„ Oie-tirelMaterialimported 

8,21,798 

Other Maiofactires 


NotDescrihed 

Tild . . , , 

30,81,203 

9,08,90,058 
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There is no clear statement of the value of the produce of 
mines given in this report. The chief article is salt. The 
Report does not give any account of the cost of salt. 

Pari. Return No. 176 of 1878 gives (page 30) “ the quantity 
manufactured, excavated, or purchased ” during the year 
(1876-7) as 1,795,956 mannds. In the statistics pubiished by 
the Government of India (1875) at Calcutta, Part III, page 79, 
it is said : “ Since 4th July, 1870, one anna per maund has 
“ been charged as the cost price of the salt, in addition to 
the duty." At this rate the above production of salt — viz., 
1,795,^56 mauuds— will cost Rs. 1,12,247. Duty is paid from 
the produce of the country. 

For other minerals I can get no estimate. I roughly, and 
as a very outside estimate, put down the whole product of 
mines at Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Stock. 

I am unable to make any estimate of the annual addition 
to stock during the year. All that portion, however, which 
is used for agricultural or manufacturing purposes need not 
be estimated, as its labour, like that of the agriculturist and 
the manufacturer himself, is included in the agricultural or 
manufacturing produce. The portion of the annual produce 
or addition, which is used for other than agricultural and 
manufacturing purposes, such as carriage and food and milk, 
needs to be added to the production of the year. Though I 
cannot estimate this, still it will not matter much, for, as I 
have shown in the table for inferior grains, a certain portion 
of them goes in the feed of animals, and as this portion 
supplies the feed of the whole slock that requires grain and 
not merely that of the annual addition, the non-estimata of 
that portion of the annual addition to the stock which is used, 
for carriage and for food may be more than covered by the 
value of the grain used for animals. Moreover, as I also 
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In order to meet any omissions (fish, etc.), I allow a 
further margin of above sJ crores of rupees, making, say, 
the whole produce of Punjab 35J crores of rupees, or at as. per 
rupee = £i5,iio,ooo, which for a population of 17,600,000 
gives per head per annum at the outside for the year 
1S76-7. 

The approximate estimate I had made out for the year 
1367-8 in my paper on the “ Poverty of India " was 49s. 56., 
showing that either my calculation for the year 1867-8 was 
too high, or the production of the Province has diminished in 
value. The truth most likely is between both. 

At ail events, unless any error of importance is pointed 
out, it seems clearly established that the value of the pro- 
duction of one of the best provinces in India is Rs. 20 pet 
head per annum at the outside. 

FOOD PRODUCE, 1876-7. 

^ Total guanllty. 

.492.369 
.813.517 


Makai (Indian Com) . 
Inferior.Grains . 


; 

. i.4I'7.i73.807 

. 3,169,169,607 






xfc'ySieiejjggi 

XJ= 7M5S'-“ 





General Vegetables, 

Total quantity, 1,068,002,055 lbs., gives 607 lbs. per 
nnum, or 2'66 oz. per day per head. 




PUN]AB, 1876-7. 

Cost OF Aisolote Necesseries of Life of an Aoricbltijeae Laboiirer, 
. M-isn. 


Items, ' 

jjnantilyper 

day, 

(jninlily 

for 

lYear, 

Price 

k 

Rc.i. 

MIor 
I Year. 

Eemarhs, 


Seers. 

Seen 

Seers. 

Es.As. 


Flour , , , 

I 

365 

25 

IS 9 

The price in the EepoA Is 20 seers for iicsl sod; lliavo lab 





25 per ceet, lower price for lower i|oality, ' 

. . . 

i 

SI 

13 

7 0 

The priw in the Eepod Is 10 seers for first sod ; 1 iahc 30 per 
cent lower price for inferior quality. 

Dal , , , , 

i 


18 

2 8 

The price in the Raped is ifi seers 1 1 tatc it 12 per cent, lower. 

Salt, , , , 

102. 

II 

si 

3 

I 3 

The price of the Report, which is Govcrnmenl sale price, 

Gbee.,. , ,| 

Conilliiient , 

I II 

II 

3 II 

The price in the Report is less than 2 seers. 

In tailing 3 seer^ 1 lower it above 30 per cent., or rather to 
thepriceofial, 

The quantity, 1 02, is aid) rather low lor a Punjabeo, 



■j pies worth 


... 

313) 

Tobacco . , 


... 

». 

2 IS 

I i] 

These are regarded as under the mark. 

Vegetables , 

I II » 

... 

... 

, 




Total. 

37 2 

Withont any meat, sugar, milk, or any drink, or any kind of 
loxnty whatever, 


ITw. 


All lb abve ilen; will lit nl; llie sane, eicepi lobacn). DedicliES tikco, It vlU lie Us. 34-! as. ; say Es. 3s. 
TmmilimksiuFmlji. 

One yoniif person, say, between la anl i8, say Es, * 5 , ttagh tee il not be so mncb fflerence, 

One „ „ nnileria, say,, o,thoii|illiiscannotbelliecase;enerally. 




The prices this year are the lowest during ten years. 

The Report says (page 83) : “ Salt and tobacco show a 
rise in price." This is a mistahe into which the writer is led 
by the mistake of the derk in taking his totals and division 
by the number of districts. The figtnres in Table 45 (page 
clxxvii), in the line of the “general average” of tobacco, 
riz., 4-5 and 5-7, are wrong; and so also in the line of salt, 
7 and 7-5 are wrong. I do not mean these figures are wrong 
on account of the fallacious principle of the Report in taking 
averages, but in taking the average according to the Report's 
orvn method — s'.r., of adding up the columns and dividing by 
the number of districts. 


India Office, S.W. 
gih August, i 83 o. 


Sir, — I am directed by the Secretary of State for India to 
acknowledge the" receipt of your letter of the 24th May, 
enclosing a table of statistics relating to the value 6f the 
production of the Punjab for the year 1876-77. 

In reply, I am to thank you for your communication, but 
with reference to your request that the several Governments 
in India may be directed to supply similar statistics of pro- 
duction, I am to remark that as regards the important 
province of Bengal, means do not exist of supplying the 
information you deare; whilst as regards those Provinces for 
whish such information does already exist, it appears very 
questionable whether the results given, owing to the absence 
of any sufficient machinery for their preparation, can be relied 
upon as trustworthy. Your letter and its enclosure have, 
however, been sent out to the Government of India. 

I enclose hereivith for your information copy of a memo- 
randum upon your letter, and also copies of statistics similar 
to those compiled, by yourself, which have been recently 
prepared in this Office; . 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Louis Mallet. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 
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[ENCLOSURE.] 

Memorandum on a Letter from Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, dated, 
mth May, 1880. 

In this letter Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji requests that the 
several Governments in India may be instructed to furnish 
statistical information regarding the agricultural,- mining and 
manufacturing produce of their respective administrations, 
and that a summary may also be given, similar to one -which 
he has prepared for the Punjab, and which he submits with 
his letter, in order that “ a true conception may be formed of 
the Biitual material condition of India from year to year.” 
He also asks that his tables may be submitted to the 
Statistical Department of the India Office, and that any 
mistakes of facts or figures may be pointed out to him. 

In January, 1879 , 1 made calculations for the greater part 
of India similar to those made by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji for 
the Punjab ; copies of these are attached.* I do not, however, 
put much faith in the accuracy of the figures from wliich these 
calculations are made. The agricultural statistics of India, 
as they are published, can hardly be very reliable, as they are 
based upon averages, each average referring to a very large 
area, in which there may be, and probably are, many variations 
of conditions and circumstances ; whilst in parts, such as tlie 
large and wealthy Presidency of Bengal, no statistics of 
agricultural produce are available. 

In examining Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji's paper, it appears 
that in his calculations he has omitted to make any allowance 
for the value of straw, and he has made no attempt to estimate 
the value of the increase of agricultural stock, but he has added 
an arbitrary sum for the latter and for other omitted items. ' 

Having, however, arrived at some figures supposed to 
represent the value of the produce of a certain district, the 
question arises as to how these figures should be applied in 
order to show the comparative prosperity or otherwise of 
the people in that district. Mr. Dadabhai has adopted the 
principle of equally apportioning the value of agricultural 
produce and manufactures, as ascertained by him from the 
statistics available, amongst the whole population, without 
distinguishing how many are agriculturists, how many 

1 1 have not inerted these tables, as those concern 


ning, Punjab 
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mechanics, and how many belong to other trades and 
professions, or possess property, and whose incomes, there- 
fore, are derived directly ndther from agriculture nor from 
manufictures. Thus he omits all reference to railway wealth, 
Government stock, house property, profits of trade, salaries, 
pensions, non-agricultural wages, professional incomes, and 
returns to investments, and all other sources from which a 
man who does not grow food himself may obtain the means 
of purchasing it. 

From the Census Report of 1871 it appkrs that, out of a 
total population of 17,611,498 under British administration in 
the Punjab, 9,689,650 are returned as agriculturists, 1,7715,786 
male adults, equivalent to about 4,500,000 population, as 
engaged in industrial occupations ; thus leaving a population 
of nearly 3,500,000 directly dependent neither upon agri- 
culture, manufactures, nor mining, and who must therefore 
derive their means of subsistence from other sources. 

Mr. Dadabhai makes out the total value of the agricultural 
produce of the Punjab to be Rs. 27,69,71,976,' and that from 
manufactures and mines Rs. 4,11,40,058. I'd this he adds, 
to meet any omissions, a further margin of zi crores, making 
the whole produce of the Punjab 35! crores of rupees, 

“ which, for a population of 17,600,000, gives Rs. 20 per head 
per annum at the outside for the year 1876-7,” to which year 
the figures he has taken refer. At pages 171, 172 of his 
• tables he shows that the cost of absolute necessaries of life of 
an agricultural labourer S Rs.34 per annum, but he omits to 
explain how, under these circumstances, the people of the 
Punjab managed to live, and leaves the reader to draw his 
own conclusions how, with only Rs. 20 pet annum, he can 
provide for an expenditure of Rs. 34. 

Adopting Mr. Dadabbai’s figures, with regard to which I 
will take no exception, I think it may be shown, by another 
process of reasoning than that whidi he adopts, that they 
point to the Punjab agriculturist being in a good condition of ' 
prosperity rather than the rpverse. First, I think it must be 
admitted that the agricultural produce belongs in the first 
instance to the man who grows it. From it he and his family 
will first provide themselves with food, and the. remainder he 
will sell, either for money to enable him to pay his assessment, 

'There was ^n error in my table; this amount should be 
Rs. 27,72.56,263.-0. N. 
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etc., or in barter for clothing and other necessaries, whilst a part 
will go to pay wages for labourers and others dependent upon him. 

Now, if these premises be admitted, it may be shown that, 

■ allowing threcrfourths of a seer (ij lb.) of grain per head 

per day, according to the calculations given by Mr. A. P. 

Macdonnel in his “Food Grain Supply and Famine Relief 
in Behar and Bengal ” (p. 8), or, say, 550 lbs. per annum per 
head of agricultural population, and allowing 6J per cent, of 
the gross produce^ for seed, an equal quantity for cattle-feed, 
and 2 per cent, for waste, or together 15 per cent., the value 
of the surplus agricultural produce is sufficient to yield Rs. 24 
per head per annum for other requirements, and Rs; 22 per 
head after deduction of the land revenue demand, or, say, 
£3 i6s. per annum per family of four persons. 

The other poptdation of the Punjab (omitting Native 
States) numbers 7,921,848, for whom the remaining food 
grain grown, after allowing for the food of agriculturists, 
cattle, seed, waste, etc., amounting to 5,401,151,059 lbs., is 
sufficient to provide them with an average rate of over 
600 lbs. per head per annum. To supply them with 550 lbs. 
per head per annum would take 4,357,016,400 lbs., leaving a 
surplus of 1^044,134,659 lbs., or over 450,000 tons, for export. 
The food grain grown in the Punjab is, therefore, apart from • 
other food supplies, more than sufficient to feed the whole 
population, and it is well known that considerable quantities 
of wheat are exported thence. 

The numbers engaged in manufactures in the Punjab I 
have stated to be about 4,500,000. The net value of 
manufactures, after deducting the value of raw material, 
is given by Mr. Dadabhai as only Rs. 4,08,40,058, or about 
Rs. 9 per head per annum of the population engaged therein. 
This, I think, sufficiently shows that there must be some 
error in the value given. F. C. Danvers. 

India Office, 28th June, 1880. 

32, Great St. Helens, London, 

• I2th August, 1 880. 

Sir Louis Mallet, tie Uuier-Secretary of State far India, 
India Office, London, S.I^'. 

Sir, — I have received your letter of the 9th inst., and I 
tender my sincere thanks to his Lordship the Secretary of 





Sfntc [nr India far the land attention lie has given to my 
mite: c.r i,-,q j,{ay last, and for forwarding it to the 

Co-ernment of India. 

Tik r.eaesiity for having correct information about the 
l-ntcpal condition of India is so very great, both to rulers 
aniL tiia subjects, that I venture to say that any reasonable 
nun -.veii-thrected expenditure for this oliject would be 
procucti'. e of great good ; and that, tlierefore, the 
Government of India may be requested to improve the 
existing machinery as much as it may be heeded to obtain 
from the diOTerent Governments the tables of production and 
consiiniplion with as much approximate- accuracy as possible. 
The tables, even so far as are at present supplied, are useful, 
and I cannot think tliat it would be difficult for the different 
Governments to improve the existing arrangements, so as to 
get sufficiently approximate results for the guidance of the 
legislation and administration of the country with the greatest 
practical good, and without the commission of such mistakes 
as are unavoidably made in the ignorance- of the actual state 
and wants of the country. ’ 

For Bengal, also, I hope some means may be devised to 
obtain such information. 

It does not remain for me now, with the evidence of your 
present letter and its enclosures before me, to impress upon 
the India Office the great importance of these statistics ; for 
' -I find that when I commenced working at these tables, about 
the beginning of last year, the India Office had already got 
these very tables prepared for their use, and I cannot but 
express my gladness to find such to be the case. 

.. I am sorry I am not at present well able to give such 
attention to the enclosures of your letter as I desire, as I am 
not in good health and am under medical treatment. 

I remain. 

Your obedient Servant, 

DADABHai Naoroji. 

32, Great St. Helens, London. 

I3<A September, 1880. 

Sir Louis Mallet, the Undersecretary of State for India, 
India Ogice, London, S.IY. 

Sir, — I n continuation of my letter of the 12th ult., I now 
beg to submit, for the consideration of his Lordship the 





Secretary of State for India, Ihe accompanying memorandum 
on Mr. Danver's two papers of 4th January, 1879, and z8th 
June, 1880, and I hope liis Lordship will give it the same 
kind attention that was shown to my former letter. 

1 request that copy of this letter and memo, be sent to 
the Indian Governmenf, as I think that views similar to those 
of Mr. Danvers more or less prevail in India also. 

I shall esteem it a great favour if it is pointed out to me 
that I am mistaken in any of my views now put forth. My 
only desire is to find out the truth, and that India may receive 
and enjoy the blessings and benefits which the British nation 
is really capable of b^towing on her, if once British states- 
men give their usual conscientious attention to her concerns. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Dad'abhai Naoroji. 

Memorandtiin on Me. Danvers’ Papers of iZih June, 1S80, and 
4<A Jmutary, 1879. 

Mr. Danvers saj's: “In examining Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji's 
paper, it appears that in his calculations he has omitted to 
make any allowance for the value of straw, and he has made 
no attempt to estimate the value of tbe increase of agricultural 
stock, but he has added an arbitrary-sum for the latter and 
for other omitted items.” 

I have omitted not only straw, but also grass, cotton seed, 
and any fodder or other food for animals which I have not 
taken in my tables: and further, I should also omit all that 
portion of the inferior grains which I have shown in my table 
at page 1 55 of this book, of about 30 per cent, of the whole 
acreage of grains, and which is grown for the food of animals. 

The reason is this ; the principle to be considered is — first. 
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'.Tr D-’"ver= may adopt cither of tlie above two methods, 
■.-.•iiicl'-vcr he ni.iy consider would civc most correctly the 
r.-rual production for human use. It would not be correct 
to inciod-i the produce raised for animal use, and then not to 
the necessary deduction for such use. I would put this 

?uppa?e on the 1st of January, iSSo, we have in India a 
cerl.iin amount of material wealth in all its various forms, 
and we lauc complete stock of it ; that during the year fol- 
lowmu the country works in all its v.irieties of ways, con- 
sumes for a'l Its v.-srioiis human, animal, and instrumental 
wants .''rom the store existing on the ist January, iS8o' ; and 
that ciier the end of the year, on ist January, iSSi, we gatlier 
together or take stoclr of every possible kind of material pro- 
duction lauDcuUnrnl. mineral, and manufacturing, and addi- 
tion from profits of foreign trade) during llie year. Tins pro- 
duction during the year will have to meet all the wants of the 
ne.xl year. If this production prove less than what would be 
wanted for the next year, then there would be a deficiency, 
and either the original wealth or capital o! the country will 
have to he drawn upon, or the people will be so much loss 
supplied with their wants in some shape or other ; in either 
-.vay shewing a ditninution of prosperity, both as property and 
capacity. If, on the other hand, the whole material produc- 
tion of the year prove more than what would bo necessary for 
the next year for all ordjnary or usual wants, then a surplus 
would accrue, and so far, in some permanent form, add to 
the capital of the country and increase its prosperity. 

I request, therefore, that Mr. Danvers may be asked to 
work out the total production and wants of India for, say, 
the fast <iozen years on correct principles of calculation, from 
such materials as arc already available at the India Office, 
supplementing such information as may be deficient by 
asking from India and from experienced retired officials who 
are now in this country. Such tables will show what the 
actual material condition of the country is, and whether it is 
incieasiug or diminishing in prosperity. Unless such informa- 
tion is obtained, the Government of the country will he blind 
and in the dark, and cannot but result in misery to India, and 
discredit to the rulers, their best intentions notwithstanding. 
It is hopeless to expect intelligent government without the 
aid of such important information annually. 
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I am glad Mr. Danvers has made an estimate of the 
annual increase of agricultural stock in his paper of 4th 
Janiiar)', 1879, and as I have to say something upon this 
paper further on, I do not say anything here upon the subject 
of stock. 

Mr. Danvers says-: “Mr. Dadabhai has adopted the 
principle of equally apportioning the value of agricultural 
produce and manufactures, as ascertained by him from the 
statistics available, amongst the rvholc population, without 
-distinguishing how many are agriculturists, how many 
mechanics, and how many belong to other trades or pro- 
fessions, or possess property, and whose incomes, therefore, 
arc acrived directly neither from agriculture nor from manu- 
factures. Thus he omjls all reference to railway wealth, 
Government stock, house property, profits of trade, salaries, 
pensions, non-agricullural wage.', professional incomes, and 
returns to investments, and all other sources from -which a man 
who docs not grow food himself may obtain the means of 
purchasing it. 

“ From the Census Report of 1871, it appears that, out of 
a total population of 17, 6ii,.t98 under British administration 
in the Punjab, 9,689,650 are returned as agriculturists, 
1,776,786 .adult males, equivalent to about 4,500,000 of 
population, as engaged in industrial occupations; thus 
leaving a population of nearly 3,500,000 directly dependent 
neither upon agriculture, mnimfncture.s, nor mining, and who 
must, therefore, derive their means of subsistence from other 

I take each of the items : — 

ist, “ Railway Wealth." I am not sure what Mr. Danvers 
means by “railway wealth." In his paper of .flh January, 
1879, he regards railways as “ enhancing the value of food 
grains, and adding, pro ianto, to the wealth of the districts 
through which they run." If he mc.ans in the above extract 
by " railway wealth” something different, then that needs to 
be explained. In the meantime, I adopt the interpretation 
as I make out with the aid of his paper of 4th January, 
1879. 

Suppose 100 maunds of wheat exist in the Punjab, and its 
cost to the producer, say, is Rs. 100 — suppose that this wheat 
is carried by railway to Bombay, and its value at Bombay is 
Rs. 125 ; does Mr, Danvers mean that this circumstance has 
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p-id;d Re. 25, or anything at all, to the existing wealth of 

If so then no such thing has happened. The 100 maunds 
of wlioit c.'dEted in the Punjab, and the Rs. 125 existed in 
Bombay, before the wheat was moved an inch. After the 
■ movement, the only result has been phange of hands. The 
wlieat has gone to Bombay, and the Rs. 125 are distributed 
between the owner at Punjab, who receives Rs. 100, and the 
railway owners and workers, and the merchant who carried 
through the transaction, who between them'divide the Rs.25. 
By the mere fact of the removal of the wheat from the, 
Punjab to Bombay not a single grain of wheat nor a single 
pie of money is aidti to what already existed in India before 
the wheat was touched. Such “ railway wealth " does not 
exist. If the mere movement of produce can add to the 
existing wealth, India can become rich in no time. All it 
would have to do is to go on moving its produce continually 
all over India, all the year round, and under the magic 
' wheels of the train wealth will go on springing till the land 
will not suffice to hold it. But there ii no royal (even 
railway) road to material wealth. It must be produced from 
the materials of the earth till the.great discovery is made of 
converting motion into matter. I should not be misunder- 
stood. 1 am not discussing hefe the benefits of railways, 
whatever they tfre to any country or to India. To show that 
■the people of India are not deriving the usual benefits of 
railways I give hereafter *a short separate section. Here it is 
enough for me to state that railways are, in a way, an indirect 
means pf increasing the material production of any country, 
but that, whatever that “ means " is, its result is fully and 
^ completely included in the estimate of the actual annual 
production of the country, and that there is nothing more to 
be added to such actual material production of the year. 

2nd, “ Government Stock.” Suppose I hold a lakh of 
rupees of Government 4 per cent, rupee paper. It does not 
from itself produce or create or make to grow out any money 
or food or any kind of material wealth for me. It simply 
means that Government will give me Rs. 4,000 every year, 
and that, not by creating anything by any divine power, but 
from the revenue of the country; and this revenue can be 
got from only the actual material production of the year. So 
in reality my income of Rs. 4,000 firom “ Government Stock” 
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is nothing more or less than a share out of the production 
of the country, and is, therefore, fully and completely 
included therein. No addition has to be made from “ Govern- 
ment Stock " to the actual material production of the year. 
No such addition exists at all. 

3rd, “ House Properfy.” Suppose I have taken a house 
at a yearly rental of Rs. 1,000. The house does not grow or 
create the rent by the mere fact of my occupying it. I have 
to pay this amount out of my income of Rs. 4,000 from 
Government Stock, and so the house-owner receives through 
me and the Government his share out of the production of- 
the country. The discussion of the other items further on 
will show that, be my income from any of the various 
sources Mr. Danvers suggests, it is ultimately and solely 
derived from, and is included in, the yearly production of the 
country, and the owners of “ house property " simply take 
their share, like everybody else, from this same store. 

4th, “ Profits of Trade.” 1 take, first, foreign trade. Mr. 
Danvers is quite right that the foreign trade of a country 
adds to its annual income or production.' But, unfortunately, 
the case with India is quite otherwise. The present system 
of British administration not only sweeps away to England 
the whole profits of the foreign trade, but .also drains away a 
portion of the annual production itself of the country. So 
that, instead of India making any .addition from its “profits 
of foreign trade " to its yearly production, a deduction has to 
be made from such production iri estimating the actual 
quantity that ultimately remains for the use of the people of 
India. A portion of the actual production, through the 
channel of foreign trade, goes clean out of the country to 
England, without an atom of material return. The manner 
in which the foreign trade of India becomes the channel 
through which India's present greatest misfortune and evil 
operate, I treat further on in a separate section, to avoid 
confusion. It is enough for me to say here that, as matters 
actually stand, instead of there being, as should be, any 
addition from foreign trade to the annual production of 
India, there is actually a diminution, or drain of it clean out 
of the country' to England, to the extent of some ;£’i8,ooo,ooo 

> Takiaf; the aggregate wealth of the world, foreign trade even adds 
nothing. It simp])' then becomes internal trade, and Is mere change of 
hands, as explained further on. 




concerned the case is much worse. All salaries and pensions, 
etc., paid to Europeans in England and India, beyond the 
absolute necessity of the maintenance or supervision of 
British rule, are actually, first, a direct deprivation of the 
natural provision for similar classes of the people of the 
country, and, second, a drain from the property and capacity 
of the country at large. So, unfortunately, is there nothing 
to be aiid, as Mr. Danvers asks, from “ salaries and 
pensions,” but much to be subtraetei that is either spent in 
England or remitted to England from the resources of India, 
and for which not a particle returns, and what is enjoyed in 
India itself by the Europeans. 

Mr. Danvers may kindly consider his own salary. It is 
derived from the production of India. It is brought to 
England, and not. a farthing out of it returns to India. Even 
if it returned it would be no addition to the wealth of India ; 


ans of the subsistence of the people. I should not.be 
lerstood. That for a good long time a reasonable 
t of payment for British rule is necessary for the re- 
tion of India is true, and no thinking Native of India 
this. It is the evil of excessive payment that India 
complain of. But what I have to point out here is 
ilaries and pensions, even to the Natives themselves, 



one founlain-head — Ibe annual material production of, the 
cocr :r3-. There is no source outside the production (including 
an}- r.ddition to it from proSts of foreign trade) from which 
any indiitidual derives his means of subsistence. 

yih, “ Professional Incomes.” I consult a doctor, or a 
3ol,ciloi. The mere act of my consulting these professional 
gentltiren does not enable me to create money to pay them. 
I must p.ay them from my income as an agriculturist, or a 
miner, cr a manufacturer, or a stockholder, or a householder, 
etc. ; and my such income is all and solelj derived from the 
material production of the country. 

I need not now go any further into a repetition of the 
same argument -with regard to — 

8th, “ Returns to investments and all other sources from 
which r, man who does not grow food himself may obtain the 
means of purchasing it”; or leaving a population "directly 
dependent neither upon agriculture, manufactures, nor 
mining, and who must therefore derive their means of sub- 
sistence from other sources." 

There do not exist any such "other sourc&s,” except profits 
of foreign trade. But, unfortunately for India, instead of 
foreign trade bringing any profits, it is actually the channel 
by which, in addition to all such profits, a portion of the 
production itself is also swept away. So India exhibits the 
strange piienomenon that her people cannot get any benefit 
. from profits of foreign trade, and cannot enjoy for their sub- 
sistence even their own production, fully or adequately. The 
result of all the difiereut inHueuces — ^forces, labour, know- 
ledge, land, climate, railways, or all other kinds of public 
works, good government, justice, security of property, law, 
order — and all the above eight and other so-called sources of 
income, is fully and completely comprised in the ultimate resultant 
of all of them — ^viz., the actual material income of the year. 
Its increase or decrease every year is, in fact, the test of the 
ultimate and full result of all the above direct and indirect 
means of the production of a country. If the material income 
of the year does not suffice for all the wants of the whole 
people for the year, the existing "capital” wealth of the 
country is drawn upon, and, so far, the capital and the 
Capacity for annual production are diminished. 

I submit, therefore, that Mr. Danvers’ argument of the 
" other sources " has to be laid aside. 





Mr. Dadabh 

\'ahie of the agricultural proilucc of the Punjab to be 
Rs. 27,72,56,263, and that from manufactures and mines, 
Rs. 4,11,40,058. To this he adds, to meet any omissions, a 
furtlicr margin of 3I crorcs, malting the whole produce of 
the Punjab 35} crores of rupees, ' which, for a population of 
17,600000, gives Rs. 20 per head per annum at the outside 
for the year 1876-7,’ to which year the figures he has talten 
refer. At page 172 of his tables he shows that the cost of 
absolute ncces.'arics of life of an agricultural labourer is 
Rs. 34 per annum, but he omits to explain how, under these 
circumstances, the people of the Punjab managed to live, and 
leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions how, with 
only Rs.2o per annum, he can provide for an expenditure of 
Rs.34'" 

Why, that is the very question I want Government to 
answer: How can they expect people to manage to live, 
under such circumstances, without continuously sinking into 
povoity f The first real question is. Are these facts or not ? 
If not, then whaf are the actual facts of the “ means and 
wants " of the people of India ? If they arc, then the ques- 
tion is for Mr. Danvers and Government to answer, how 
people can manage to live. The answer to the question is, 
however, obvious — viz., that as the balance of income every 
year aviiilalilc for the use of the people of India does not 
sufiieu for the wants of tlic year, the capital-wealth of the 
country is being drawn upon, and Vhc country' goes on be- 
coming poorer and poorer, and more and more weakened in 
its ciipacity of production ; and that tlie American War, for 
a little while, gave, and the vaiious loans give, a show of 
prosperity, to end in greater burdens and greater destruction . 

These facts of the insufiiciency of the means for tlie wants 
go to prove the late Lord Lawrence's statements, made in 
186.4, as Viceroy, and, in 1S73, before the Finance Committee. 
In 1864 he said that India was, on the whole, a very poor 
country, and the mass of the people enjoyed only a scanty 
subsistence ; and, in 1873, repeated tliat the mass of the 
people of India were so miserahly poor that they had barely 
the means of subsistence; that it was as mucli as a man 
could do to feed his family, or half feed them, let alone 
spending money on what might bo called luxuiics or 


agricuUars, mines, manufactures, and foreign trade, pervades 
his T/hoIe argument ; and in the latter part of the paper two 
different matters are mixed up, a little misappreliension has 
tahen place as to ray meaning, and some part is irrelevant. 
The whole question now before us is simply this : — 

First, what the whole actual, material, annual income of 
India is, as the ultimate balance of all sources and influences; 
that is available for the use of the whole people of India. 

Secondly, what the absolutely necessary wants and the 
usual wants of all classes of the people are ; Ind 

Thirdly, whether the income of India is equal to, less, or 
more than such wants. 

' The Punjab is favoured by nature and by circumstances. By nature. 
Inasmuch as it is one of the most fertile parts of Ind.a. f t is Punj.aub.'" 
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By carefully ascertaining these facts every year, shall we 
ever be able to know truly whether India is progressing in 
prosperity, or sinking in poverty, or is in a stationary con- 
dition ? This is the whole problem, and it must be boldly 
faced and clearly answered if the mission of Britain is the 
good of India, as I firmly believe it to be. 

As to the question, how and by whom, directly or 
indirectly, the income is actually produced, and how and 
by whom, and through what channels, this income is dis- 
tributed among the whole people, that is an entiiely different 
matter, and, though important in itself and involving much 
legislation, is quite separate from the first and fundamental 
question of the whole total of the means and wants of India. 

I may explain the misapprehension to which I alluded 
above. In my tables for consumption, in taking “ the cost of 
absolute necessaries of life of an agricultural labourer," I 
meant him as merely representing the lowest class of labourers 
of all kinds, so as to show the lowest absoltttely necessary 
wants of the people. 

I am under the impression that there is a Statistical 
Committee at Calcutta, which lias e-sisled for the past twenty 
years, and 1 hope it will adopt means to give complete tables 
of the wants and means of India. 

As I am requesting his Lordship the Secretary of State 
for India that Mr. Danvers be asked to work out the wants 
and means of the people of India daring the last twelve years, 
and that the Government of India may adopt means to perfect 
the machinery for getting complete information for the future, 

I submit a few remarks on kfr. Danvers’ tables of January 4, 
1879, so kindly sent to me. As I have ray Punjab tables only 
for comparison, I examine Mr. Danvers' Punjab tables only. > 

In his table of quantities of all the inferior grains Mr. 
Danvers has taken the crop per acre of only some of the 
grains whose average is 510 lbs. per acre. But the produce 
of makai and gram, which are included by Mr. Danvers in 
the inferior grains, is larger, and the result is a large error. 
The acreage of makai is 1,084,339 acres, and the average’ 
produce per acre is 1,500 lbs., so that this produce is under- 
estimated to the extent of taking only about one-third of the 
actual quantity. The average produce of gram is 645 lbs. 







accuracy of results. It is very necessary to avoid, as much 
as possible, all avoidable errors, large or small, so that then 
reliance can be placed upon the results. 


The Report gives the price of first sort sugar only, but 
rvhich, applied to the whole 'quantity of all hinds, makes the 
value of nearly two-thirds of the whole quantity quite 
two and a half times greater than it actually is ; the over- 
estimate comes to nearly 1,800,000. 

The price of indigo as ascertained by me (Rs. 60 per 
inaund), is nearly ao per cent, higher than that assumed by 
Mr. Danvers (Rs. 50 per maund). 

Mr. Danvers has taken a seer<=2 lbs., when in reality it is 
nearly 6 per cent, of a pound larger, which becomes a serious 
error in the large amounts to be dealt with. - 

Mr. Danvers has adopted the prices of ist January, 1877, 
only, instead of taking an average of the prices of the four 
periods given in the Report to represent the whole year. 

In his remarks'.at page 16, Mr. Danvers makes no allow-' 
ance for seed, which is an important item. He includes 
straw, all inferior grains, and cotton seed, and yet makes no 
allowance at all for the feed of animals (some 7,000,000 large 
cattle, and near 4,000,000 sheep and goats) before apportion- 
ing the produce per human head. Grass being not taken 
makes some allowance for animals so far. 

I cannot say on what grounds (page 16) 4 per cent, is 
assumed for annual increase of large cattle, and 15 per cent, 
of sheep and goats. I have not got the Report for 1878-g, 
when the next quinquennial enumeration of stock must have 
been made, but on comparing the numbers of the last two 
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Working upon Mr. Danvers’ own assumption, and what 
information I have been at present. able to obtain, it appears 
that the assumption of four times the import, or 1^525,000, ■ 
will be an under-estimate by a good deal. I am not at. 
present able to test the accuracy of Mr. Danvers' assumption 
of the produce of milk,, nor of the information J am using 
below, but I give it just as I have it, to illustrate the principle. 

I adopt Mr.. Danvers’ assumption of 10 per cent, of the 
whole cattle to be milch-animals. The number then will be 
657,000. Of these, cows may be taken, I am told by a 
Punjabi, as 75 per cent., and buffaloes 25 per cent. This 
will give 164,250 bnl&Ioes and 492,750 cows. Each buffalo 
may be taken, on an average, as giving six seers of milk per 
day for si.\ months in the year, and each cow about three 
seers. The quantity of niilk will then be — 

i6.t,25o X 6 seers x 180 days = 177, 390, 006. seers. 
492,750 X 3 seers X 180 days = 266,085,000 seers. 

- Total 443,475,000 seers. 

Mr. Danvers assumes for milk used in the province to be 
about Rs, 10 per annum from each of the lo’per cent, of the 
cattle, and, taking the price of milk to be 16 seers per 
rupee, the quantity of milk used would be 657,000 X 160 — 

105.120.000 seers. This deducted from the above total pro- 
duce of milk will give (443,475,000—105,120,000) 338,355,000 
seers as converted into ghi. The prdducc of ghi is about jlth 
to Ath of milk, according to quality. Assuming iVth as the 
average, the total quantity of ghi will be about 28,196,250 
seers = 704,906 maunds, or, allowing a little for wastage, say 

700.000 maunds, which, at the import price (Rs. 13,11,445 tor,- 
68,615 uiaunds) of Rs. 19 per maund, will give about 
1^1,339,300, or nearly 2j times as much as Mr. Danvers has 
assumed. I have endeavoured in a hurry to get this infor- 
mation as well as I could, but it can be obtained correctly 
by the officials on the spot: My object at present is simply 
to show, that calculated on Mr. Danvers’ assumption of milch- 
cattle and milk used, how much ghi should be produced 
in the country, if the information I have used be correct. 

For bides and skins the export only is taken into account, 
but a quantity roust be consumed in the province itself, 

I which requires to be added. 
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T;v.- valu2 ESiaxcJ. Ks. leo per horse, is rather too high. 
r.F. f' cr Tls. 70. I am told, trould be fairer; so also for 
7':r.icF. Ks. 25 lo Ks. 3c instead of Ks. 35; and camels, Rs.6o 
or Ks. 7:- or lit. 75 instead of Ks. too. For sheep, etc., 
Re. il '.".s-tc-.d of Kc. i ■ceaM l« fairer. 

r.i;!. as I hare said alwc, oflTidaJs in India can give .all 
il:i i =i:f:rrr:.!:'in correctlj- for f.vuj' J^car, and I do not see any 
rea;j:i this shonld not I>e done. I urgently repeat my 
rciacs'. il;e tvnnis .and means of the hast twelve or 
d.fttca vs.a;.- ir.r.;- be ordered by his Lord.ship the Secretary of 
Shats :s h; c.arernlly worked out, as far as practicable, and 
that fsitnrj Kcparis should lie required to give complete 
inforxalisr.. . 


RAn.\v.tYS. 

I may take r.ai]w.ays to represent public works. The 
benefits generally deritaal from railways arc these : they dis- 
tribute the produce of the countiy from parts where it is 
produced, or is in abundance, to the parts where it is wanted, 
so that no part of the produce is wastcd,'which otherwise 
would be the ease if no facility of communication existed. In 
thus utilising the whole produce of the country, the railway 
becomes directly a saving agent, and indirectly thereby helps 
in increasing the production of the country. 

It brings the produce to the ports at the least posrible 
_ cost for exportation and commerdal competition for foreign 
' trade, acd thus indirectly helps in obtaining the profits of 
foreign trade, which are an increase to the annual income of a 
country. 

Every country in building railways, even by borrowed 
gnp^al, derives the benefit of a large portion of such borrowed 
capital, as tlic (utpital of the country, which indirectly helps 
in increasing the production of the country. Excepting 
interest paid for such borrowed capital to the foreign lending 
country, the rest of the whole income remains fn tit camfry. 

But the result of all the above benefits from railways is 
ultimately realised and comprised in the actual annual 
income of the country. 

The misfortune of India is that she does not derive the 
above benefits, as every other country does. 

You build a railway in England, and, say, its gross income 
is a million. All the empIoySs, from the cliairman down to 
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the common labourer, are Englishmen. Every farthing that is 
spent from the gross income is so much returned to English- 
men, as direct maintenance to so many people of England, and 
to England at large, as a part of its general wealth. Whether 
the shareholders get thdr 5 per cent., or 10 per cent., or 
I per cent., or o per cent., or even lose, it matters not at all 
to the whole country. Every farthing of the income of the 
million is fully and solely enjoyed by the people of the cowntry, 
excepting only (if yon borrowed a portion of the capital from 
foreign parts) the interest you may pay for such loan. But 
such interest forms a small portion of the whole income, and 
every country with good railways can very well afford to 
pay. All the benefits of railways are thus obtained and 
enjoyed by the pco^e of the country. 

Take the case of the United States. India and the States 
are both borrowers for their railways (the latter only par- 
tially), and they both pay interest to the lending countries. 
They both buy, say, their rails, machinery, etc., from 
Engiand, the States buying only a portion. So far, they are 
under somewhat simiiar circumstances ; but here the parallel 
ends. In the United States every cent, of the income of the 
railway (excepting the interest on the foreign loan) is the 
income of the people of the country — is a direct maintenance for 
the people employed on it, and an indirect property of the 
whole country, and remaining in it. 

In India the case is quite different. First, for the directors, 

. home establishments, Government s&perintcndencc, and what 
not, in England, a portion of the income must go from India ; 
then a large European staff of employes (excepting only for 
inferior and lowest places or work left for Natives) must eat ' 
up and take away another large portion of the income ; and to 
the rest the people of the country are welcome, with the 
result tliat, out of their production which they pve to the 
railways, only a portion returns to them, and not the v/hok, as 
in all other countries (except interest on foreign loan), and 
the diminution lessens, so far, the capacity of production 
every year. Such expenditure, both in England and India, 
is so much direct deprivation of the natural maintenance of 
as many people of India of simiiar classes, and a loss to the 
general wealth and means of the people at large. Thus the 
whole burden of the debt is placed on the shoulders of the 
' people of India, while the teneiit is largely enjoyed and 



rr-.rricd av.-ay by the people of England ; and yet Englishmen 
rr.!3-.‘ np their hands in wonder why India should not be 
);appy, pleased, and thankful ! Some years ago I asked 
r.ir. Danvers to make a return, in his annual Railway 
Report, of the salaries and every other kind of disbursement 
on Europeans, both in England and India. If I remember 
rigiiiiv (I cannot just now lay my hands on the correspon- 
dence!, I’.O was kind enough to promise he would try. But I 
do no! l:nov.- tliat this information has bgen given. Let us 
have this information, and we shall then know why India 
does derive the usual benefits from railways ; how many 
Europeans displace as many Natives of the same class, and 
deprive them of their natural means of subsistence (some 
■j/ioo in India, and all those in England), and what portion 
of the income the people of India do not see or enjoy a pie of. 

Instead, therefore, of there being any “railway wealth” 
to be added to the annual production or income of India, 
it will be seen that there is much to be deducted therefrom to 
ascertain what really remains for the use (}f its own people ; 
for the income of railways is simply a portion or share of the 
production of the country, and what is eaten up and taken 
away by Europeans is so much taken away from the means 
of the people. 

It is no wonder at all that the United States have thar 
70,000 or more miles of railways, when India, under the 
British Govermnent, with,all its wonderfhl resources, with all 
that good government can do, and the whole British wealth 
to back, has hardly one-tenth of the length, and that even 
with no benefit to the people of the country. In short, the 
fact of the matter is that, as India is treated at present, all 
•th§ new departments, opened in the name of civilisation, 
advancement, progress, and what not, simply resolve them- 
selves into BO much new prordsion for so many more 
Europeans, and so much new burden on exhausting India. 
We do pray to our British rulers, let us have railways and all 
other kinds of beneficial public works by all means, but let 
us have their natural benefits, or talk not to a starving man 
of the pleasures of a fine dinner. We should be happy to, 
and thankfullj', pa}' for such European supervision and 
guidance as may be absolutely necessary for successful work ; 
but do not in Heaven’s and Honesty’s names, talk to us of 
benefits which vn do not receive, but have, on the contrary, to 
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pay for from our own. If we are allowed to derive the usual 
benefits of railways and other public works, under such 
government as the British — of law, order, and justice — we 
would not only borrow 200,000,000, but 2,000,000, 000, and. 
pay the interest with as many thanks, with benefit both to 
ourselves and to England, as India would then be her best 
and largest commercial customer. 

The real important question, therefore, in relation to 
public works is, not how to stop them, but how to let the 
people of the cmmtryha.v(e their full benefits. One of the most 
important parts of England’s great work in India is to 
develop these public works, but to the people's benefit, and 
not to their detriment — not that th(y should slave, and others eaL 

Foreign Trade. 

Kesuming our illustration of the 100 raaunds of wheat 
from the Punjab, arriving at Bombay, costing to the 
Bombay merchant Rs. 125, we suppose that this merchant 
exports it to England. In ordinary course and natural 
conditions of trade, suppose the Bombiiy merchant, after 
two or three months, gets his net proceeds of Rs. 150 either 
in silver or as a bale of piece-goods, which could be sold at 
Bombay for Rs. 150. The result, then, of this “ foreign 
trade " is that, before the wheat left Bombay, there were 
100 maunds of wheat costing Rs. 125 at the time of export, 
and after the operation, India has either Rs. 150, or a bale of 
cotton goods worth Rs. 150. There is thus a clear “ profit of 
trade ” of Rs. 25, or, in other words, an addition of Rs. 25 
worth, either in alver or goods, to the annual income or 
production of the country. This, in ordinary commercial 
language, would be ; India exported value Rs. 125 in the. 
shape of wheat, and imported value Rs. 150 in the shape of 
silver or merchandise, or both, making a trade profit of Rs. 25- 

Under ordinary natural circumstances such is the result 






PROFITS OF FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED NlNGDOJi, 
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The result of the above table is, that during the eight 
years the United Kingdom has received as trade profits 
29'34 per cent. This result requires the following further 
consideration. It includes the results of all money-trade or 
loans to and from foreign countries. Suppose England has 
lent /ioo,ooo,ooo to foreign countries; that forms a part of 
exports. Suppose it has ‘received in interest, say, £^, 000 , 000 ; 
that forms a part of the imports, and unless any portion of 
the principal Of the loan is returned, the whole or balance (if 
a portion is paid) of the loan remains outstanding, and is so 
much more to be added to the above figure of trade profits. 
Again, there is the political profit from India of some 
;i’a7,ooo,ooo a year (as shown further on). That forms a part 
of the import, and has to bo deducted from the figure of trade 
profits. England contributes to the expenses of the colonies. 
This is a part of its exports. Thus the formula will be : — 
^728,522,161 + outstanding balance of loans of the eight 
years— tlto political drain from India to England (;f2i6,ooo,ooo) 
contributions to the colonies = the actual profits of all com- 
mercial and monetary transiictions with the world ; or, in other 
words = the actual profits of the foreign trade of the eight years. 

Now the figure 728,522,161 is 29-34 The 

political drain of India forms nearly 9 per cent, out of this. 
There remains above 20 per cent. + the amounts of balance 
of loans and contributions to the colonics, as the actual rate 
of profits of the foreign trade of the United Kingdom. 

I may fairly adopt this rate, of at least 20 per cent., for the 
profits of the foreign trade of India; but to be quite under 
the mark, I adopt only 15 per cent. 

Now wc may see what actually happens to India, taking 
the same period of 1871-8. 

The actual Exports (excluding Government Stores 
andTreasuro): Merchandise and Gold and Silver = ;f485,i8fi,74g 

Take Profits only 15 per cent = 72,778,012 

The Imports as they oiighl lobe . . . . ;f557,9ti4,76i 

Actual Imports (excluding Government Stores and 
Treasure) : Merchandise and Gold and Silver . 342,312,799 

Deficit in Imports, or what is drained to England . 2x5,631,962 

(i.«., nearly ^27,000,000 a year.) 

Again taking actiml Exports 485,186,749 

And also actual Imports 342.312,799 

Abstraction from the very froitta of the country 
(besides the whole profit) is == .... £142,875, 950- 

in eight years, or nearly £18,000,000 a year, or 29-4 per cent. 
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Tin-..';, v.-ith all the advantages of good government, law, 
order, justice, etc., raUvsiys, and every other influence of a 
civilised rule, the actual result is that not only does India not 
get a sin;}! fr.Hhing of the 15 or 20 per cent., or whatever it 
be. of the profits of her foreign trade, but actually has a 
further amount of nearly 30 per cent, of her exports kept 
av.'a’' from her. This is not all. ^There is, moreover, the 
haiter round her neck of the accumulated railway debt of 
neirly /ico.ooo.ooo held in England (firom which her people 
have not derived the usual benefits), about ;f6o,ooo,ooo of 
public debt (out of 134,000,000 — mostly owing to wars) held 
in England, and ^5,000,000 spent in England on account of 
State pubiic.v.'orks. And yet Englishmen wonder why India 
is poor, and her finances inelastic! Good heavens! when 
will this bleeding to death end ? 

Keeping as much as possible on the right side, we find 
some ;£’iS,ooo,ocio from the production itself swept away from 
India, besides all her profits, and besides what Europeans 
enjoy in India itself, to the so much exclusion and depriva- 
tion of her own people. But this item of 18,000,000 would 
be found much under the mark. For instance, all duty- 
articles imported into India are, I believe, valued at 10 per 
cent, more than their laying-down value. If so, roughly 
taken, the customs revenue, being ;f2,5oo,ooo, represents 
roughly a duty at 3 per cent, on ;^50,ooo,ooo ; and to make 
up this ^50,000,000, with 10 per cent, extra, requires an 
addition to the actual value of imports of about ;^5,ooo,ooo. 
If so, tlien there will be this much above ;fi8,ooo,ooo taken 
away from the actual production of India, besides the whole 
trade profits, maintenance of Europeans in India, debts, etc. 
, ,The real abstraction from the very prodme of the country 
is, most likely, much above ;f2o,ooo,ooo a year, and the 
whole loss above 30,000,000 a year, besides what is enjoyed 
in India itself by Europeans. 

Under such circumstances it is no wonder at all that 
famine and finance should become great difficulties, and that 
finance has been the grave of several reputations, and shall 
continue to be so till the discovery is made of making two 
and two equal to five, if the present unnatural treatment of 
■ India is to continue. 

Far, therefore, from there being anything to be 
the annual income of India, as Mr. Danvers thinks. 


added 



" profits of trade,” there is the deplorable fact of much to be 
deducted in the case of India ; and the consequences of such 
ahslractiou, in impoverishment and destruction by famines, 
etc., lay mostly at the door of the present unnatural policy of 
the British administration. Let our rulers realiae this fact 
intelhqcntlv. and face it boldly, in a v.'ay worthy of the British 
moral couraf'c and character, and the whole scene will be 
entirely changed — from deplorable poverty to prosperity, from 
the wail of woe to joy and hlessins- Onr misfortune is that 
the ('roat slatesnwn of this country have not the necessary 
time to see into Indian matters, and things arc allowed to 
drift blindly, or Btigland would never become, as she 
unwittingly is at present, the destroyer of india. Mer 
conscience is .•■ound. 

It is natural that in all discussions on finance, curtailment 
of expenditure and economy arc, at first blush, recommended 
— to cut the coat accordini,' to cloth. But, unfoitunalel}’, no 
one asivs the question wliy the cloth is sliort ; why, under 
such rule as that of tliu Knglisli, India should not do well, if 
not fpiite as well or. these islands, but should be only able to 
jiay llie wietched revcmio of sonic 6s. a head, and that oven 
afler “ wrim'inj; out the bast f.irthini'." 

.No doubt vi;;ilancv for economy will always be a necessity 
in the best of .States (not excepting Kiiglaiid, as debatc.s in 
rarliameiit testify) a» long as tlie world lasts. But the real 
question, the mo.st important ipivstion of all ipieslions, at 
present is, not how to get Bfio.oao.eoa or .f" 100,003,000, for 
the matter of that, if that I'e necessary, but liow to rtlmt; to 
t!:f {lol'U wiiat is raised from tiiein. 

Tbere is no reason wliatevcr why India, with all her vast 
resources;, the patient industry of the people, and the guidance., 
and supervision of British high officials, should not he able to 
pay two or tliieo times her present wretched revenue, say 
f'loo.o'sj.ojo or Biyo, 000,000, for eflieiciit admlnislration by 
lier own people, under British supervision, and for Ihe 
development of her unbounded material resources. Is it not 
unsatisfactory, or even liumiliatin,g, that British statesmen 
should have to confess that they have hopelessly to depend 
for about a sixth of the net revenue on supplying opium to 
another vast iiuinnii race ; and to ask despairingly whal they 
were to do to get this anioiint of revenue from India itself. 
Then again, nearly as much more income h.as to he raised by 





English, considered the good of the conquered as a duty, or 
felt it as their great desire ; and the Natives of India may, 
with the evil of the present drain stopped, and a representa- 
tive voice in their legislation, hopefully look forward to a 
future under the British rule which will eclipse their greatest 
and most glorious days. 

May the light of Heaven guide our rulers 1 

Dadabhai Naoboji. 

32, Great St. Helens, London, 
ijllt September, 1880. 

India Office, S.W., 

iSth October, 'i88o. 

Sib, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 13th September, which, together with its 
enclosure, has been duly laid before the Secretary of State 
for India. 

1 am, Sir, your oGcdicnt Servant, 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. Louis Mallet. 

32, Great St. Helens, London, • 
i6f/i November, 1880. 

SiB Louis Mallet, the XJnicr- Secretary of State for India, 
India Office, London, S'. IV. 

Sib, — Thanking you for your letter of the 15th ultimo, 








the people. Some honourable exceptions do, now and then, 
make an effort fo do some good if they can, but in the very 
nature of things these efforts are always feeble, exotic, and of 
little permanent effect. Those men are not always in the 
place, and their works die a\vay when they go. 

Tlio Europeans are not the natural loaders of the people. 
They do not belong to the people ; they cannot enter their 
thoughts and feelings ; they cannot join or sympathise with 
their joys or griefs. On the contrary, every day the estrange- 
ment is increasing. Europeans deliberately and openly 
widen it more and more. There may be very few social 
institutions started by Europeans in which Natives, however 
fit and desirous to join, are not deliberately and insultingly 
excluded. The Europeans arc,' and make themselves, 
strangers in every way. All they effectually do is to eat the 
substance of India, m.atcrial and moral, while living there, 
and when they go, they carry away all they have acquired, 
and their pensions and future usefulness besides. 

This most deploritble moral loss to India needs most 
serious consideration, as much in its political as in its national 
aspect. Nationally disastrous as it is, it carries politically 
with it its own Nemesis. Without the guidance of elderly 
wisdom and experience of their own natural leaders, the 
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cstric!:, shut tlich eyes, by gagging acts or otherwise, to the 
gecd or had inf.iioiiccs they arc raising around them, this 
rr e-- il nsing nevertheless. The thousands that are 
h^ing 'e-^i ou- bv !hc universities every year find themselves 
iti .1 -1 !<.■ nr ooialous position. There is no place for them . n 
tiioir :;iot!icr-land. They may beg io the streets or break 
'tones on the reads for ought the rulers seem to care for 
rich s, n tion and duties in their own coiinlr}'. 
Thnv n'nv pcr'di or tlo wli.at they like or can, but scores of 
Turep. :'n< must go from lilts country to take up what belongs 
to thf!'-', n-.ri :ii:,t ip spite of every profession, for years and 
years rasi anti itn to the present day, of English statesmen, 
that tf.tv i:-.tt.st govern India for India's good, by solemn 
Acts r..-n d'.ei.aratioas of P.arliamcnt, and, aliovo all, by the 
v.-oras e: the .-.-.•.gust Sovereign herself. For all practical 
purposes ah these high promises li.avo been hitlicrlo almost 
whoilv liic purc.st romance, the reality being quite dilTercnt. 

The oeucated find themselves simply so many dummies, 
ornamented with the tinsel of school education, and then 
their wiiole end and aim of life is ended. What must be the 
inevitable consequence ? A wild spirited horse, without curb 
or reins, will run away wild, .and kill .and trample upon every 
one that co.aies in his way. A misdirected force will hit any- 
where, .and destroy anything. Tlie power that tlic rulers are, 
so far to their credit, raising will, as a Kemesis, recoil against 
tiiemselvcs, if, with this blessing of education, they do not 
do their whole duty to the country which trusts to their 
righteousness, and thus turn this goor! power to their own 
side. The Nemesis is as clear from the present violence to 
nature, as disease .and death arise from uncloanliiiess and 
rsttenness. The voice of the power of the rising education 
is, no doubt, feeble at present. Like the infant, the present 
dissatisfaction is only crying at the pains it is suficring. Its 
notions have not taken any form or shape or course yet, but 
it is growing. Heaven only knows what it will grow to ! He 
who runs may see that if the present material and moral 
destruction of India continues, a great convulsion must 
inevitably arise, by which dther India will be more and more 
crushed under the iron heel of despotism and destruction, or 
may succeed in shattering the destroying hand and power. 
Far, far is it from my earnest prayer and hope that such 
should be the result of the British rule. In this rule there is 



every clement to piodnce immeasurable good, both to India 
and England, and no thinking Native of India would wish 
harm to it, with all the hopes that are yet built upon the 
righteousness and conscience of the British statesman and 
nation. 

The whole duty and responsibility of bringing about this 
desired consummation lies upon the head and in the hands 
of the Indian authorities i« Eagland. It is no use screening 
themselves behind the fiction and excuse that the Viceroys 
and authorities m India arc dilTicult to be got to do what 
they ought, or that they would do all that may be necessary. 
They neither Ciin nor will do this. They cannot go against 
Acts of Farliaincnt on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
pressure of European interests, and of European selfishness 
and guidance, is so heavy in India, that the Viceroys in their 
first years are quite helpless, and get committed to certain 
courses; and if, in lime, any of them, happening to have 
sumcient strength of character and confidence in their own 
judgment, .are likely to take matters in their own hands, 
and, with any moral courage, to resist interests hostile or 
antagonistic to the good of the people, the end of their time 
begins to come near, their zeal and interest begin to flag, and 
soon they go aw.ay, leaving India to roll up Sisyphus’s stone 
again with a new Viceroy. It is the highest Indian authority 
here, the Secretary of Stale for India, upon whom the 
responsibility wholly rests. Me .alone has the power, as a 
member of and with the weight of the British Cabinet, to 
guide the Farliaincnt to acts worthy of the English character, 
conscience, and nation. The glory or disgrace of the British 
in India is in his hands. He has to make Parliament lay 
<lown, by clear legislation, how India shall be governed fCr 
" India's gcod," .ar it is hopeless for us to look forward for any 
relief from our present material and moral destruction, and 
for future elevation. 

Englishmen sometimes indulge the notion that England 
is secure in the dir-ision and disunion among the various races 
and nalionalities of India. But even in this new forces are 
working their way. Those Englisiimcn who sleep such 
foolish sleep of security know V'cry little of what is going on. 
The kind of education that is being received by thousands of 
all classes and creeds is throwing them all in a similar mould ; 
a sympathy of sentiment, ideas, and aspirations is growing 



n.nifT’st tiicin : more particularly, a political union and 

fvnr.Td’-v is the SrEl fruit of the new awakening, as all feel 
aiiite tiidr depiivation and the degradation and destruction 
of tiicir country. All differences of race and religion, and 
rival--, are grad-jaily sinking hcforc this common cause. This 
l'c.;in:;ing, no doubt, is r.l present insignificant ; but it is 
surety an-d steadily progressing. Hindus, Maliomcdans, and 
rar.'v.s rre alike asking whether the English rule is to be a 
Wos'-ing or a cunsc. roHlics now engross their attention 
more .and more. This is no longer a secret, or a state of 
things i.ot quite open to those of our rulers who would see. 
I: may be seen that there is scarcely any union among the 
difiercni naticnalitics and races in any shape or ways of life, 
cNcept only in political associations. In these associations 
they go hand in hand, with all the fervour and sympathy of a 
common cause. I would here touch upon a few incidents, 
little though they arc, showing hov/ nature is working in its 
own quiet way. 

Dr. Birdwood has brought to the notice of the English 
public certain songs now being spread among the people of 
\Vcstcrn India against the destruction of Indian industry 
and arts. We may laugh at this as a futile attempt to shut 
out English machine-ra.ndo cheaper goods against hand-made 
dearer ones. But little do wo think what this movement is 
likely to grow into, .and what new phases it may lake in lime. 
The songs arc at present directed against English wares, but 
they arc also a natural and effective preparation against other 
English things when the time comes, if the English in their 
blindness allow such times to come. The songs arc full of 
loyalty, and I have not the remotest doubt in tlie sincerity of 
*Jia4 loyalty. But if the present downward course of India 
continue, if the mass of the people at last begin to despair of 
any amelioration, and if educated youths, without llie wisdom 
and experience of the world, become their leaders, it will be 
but a verj’, very slioit step from loyally to disloyalty, to turn 
the course of indignation from English wares to English rule. 
The songs will remain the same; one word of curse for the 
rule will supply the spark. 

Here is another little incident with its own significance. 
The London Indian Society, a political body of many of the 
Native residents of London, had a dinner the other day, and 
they invited guests. The three guests were, one Hindu, one 
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Mahomedan, and one Parsee. • The society itself is a body 
representing nearly all the principal classes of India. It is 
small, and may be laughed at as uninfluential, and can do 
nothing. But it shows how a sympathy of political common 
cause is bringing the different classes together, and how, in 
time, such small seeds -may grow into large trees. Every 
member of this little body is carrying back with him ideas 
which, as seeds, may produce crops, sweet or bitter, accord- 
ing to the cultivation they may receive at our rulers' hands. 

I turn to one bright incident on the other side. True to 
their English nature and character, there are some English- 
men who try to turn the current of Native thought towards 
an appreciation of English intentions, and to direct English 
thought towards a better understanding of England’s duty to 
India. The East India Association is doing this beneficent 
work, more especially by the fair and English character of its 
course of bringing about free and full discussion upon every 
topic and from every point of view, so that, by a sifting of 
the full expression of different views, truth may be elicited. 
Though yet littie appreciated by the English public, the 
English members of this Association are fulfilling the duty 
of patriotism to their own country and of benefaction-towards 
India. How far their good efforts will succeed is yet to be 
seen. But they at least do one thing. These Englishmen, 
as well as public writers like Fawcett, Hyndman, Perry, 
Caird, Knight, Bell, Wilson, Wood, and others, vindicate to 
India the English character, and dhow that when English- 
men as a body will understand their duty and responsibility, 
the Natives of India may fairly expect a conduct of which 
theirs is a sample — a desire, indeed, to act rightly by India. 
The example and earnestness of tliese Englishmen, though 
yet small their number, keep India’s hope alive — that 
England will produce a statesman who will have the moral 
courage and firmness to fece the Indian problem, and do 






a' to ttic rast, is passing in many a thinking Native mind. 

Tn=v are as grateful as any praple can be for whatever 
real gord of peace and order and education fias been done for 
them , but they also ask what good, upon the whole, England 
has done to India. It is sadly poor, and increasing in poverty, 
both material and moral. They consider and bewail the 
unnatural treatment India has been receiving. 

They dwell upon the strange contrast between the words 
and deeds of the English rulers; how often deliberate and 
solemn promises are made and broken. I need not here 
instance again what I have at some length shown in my 
papers on the Poverty of India' under the heading of “ Non- 
Fulfilment of Solemn Promises.’” ' 

I would refer here to one or two characteristic instances 
only. The conception for an Engineering College in London 
was no sooner formed than it became an accomplished fact ; 
and Mr. Grant Duflf, then Under-Secretary of State, in his 
place in Parliament, proclaimed what great boons “we" were 
conferring on the English people, but quite oblivious at whose 
sacrifices. It was an Fmglish interest, and the thing was 
done as quick as it was thought of. On the other hand, a 
clause for Native interests, proposed in 1867, took three 
years to pass, and in such a form as to be simply ineffectual. 
I'asiied Sir Stafford Northcote, at the time of the proposal, to 
make it some way imperative, but without effect. Again, 
after being passed after three years, it remained a dead letter 
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midst of a great deal of fine -writing, making some, though 
very slow, progress. For such, even as it is, we are thankful ; 
but greater efforts are necessary to stem the torrent of the 
drain. Turning to the Uncovenanted Service, Sir Stafford 
Norlhcote’s despatch of 8th February, 1868, declared that 
Europeans should not be allowed in this service to override 
“the inherent rights of the Natives of the country." Now, in 
what spirit was this despatch treated till very lately ? Was 
it not simply, or js it not even now, almost a dead letter ? 

In the matter of the load of the public debt of India, it is 
mainly duo to the wars of the English conquests in India, 
and English wars abroad in the name of India. Not a 
farthing has been spent by England for its British Indian 
Empire. The burden of all England’s wars in Asia has been 
thrown on Indi.a’s shoulders. In the Abyssinian War, India 
narrowly ami lightly escaped; and in the present Afghan 
War, her escape from whatever portion she may be saved is 
not less narrow. Though such is the character of nearly the 
whole of the public debt (excluding for public works), being 
caused by the .actions by which England has become the 
mistress of a great Empire, and thereby the first nation in 
the world, she would not move her little finger to give India 
tiny such help as is within her power, without oven any 
material sacrifice to herself— viz., that of guaranteeing this 
public debt, so that India may derive some little relief from 
reduced interest. 

When English interests are concerned, their accomplish- 
ment is often a foregone conclusion. But India’s interests 
always require long .and anxious thought — thought that 
seldom begins, and when it docs begin, seldom ends in any 
thorough good result. It is useless to conceal that thc'ord 
pure and simple faith in the honour and word of the English 
rulers is much shaken, and -were it not for the faith in the 
conscience of the statesmen and people in this country, any 
hope of good by an alteration of the present British Indian 
policy would be given up. 

The English rulers bo.ast, and justly so, that they have 
introduced education and Western civilisaiion into India ; 
but, on the other hand, they act as if no such thing had taken 
place, and as if all this hoast was pure moonshine. Either 
they h.avc educated, or have not. If they deserve the boast, 
it is a strange self-condemnation that after half a century or 





— -r,' c-ic>- e-'ortS; they have not yet prepared a sufficient 
-1 1— -i.^r of nien fit for the ser^-iceof their own country. Take 
r-.-rri .i,e Educational Department itself. We are made 
E •« r..!.] ai A.'s and JI.D.'s, etc., with the strange result 
e n ret considered fit to teach our countrymen. 
\\ c must yet have forced upon ns eVen in this department, 
^ -n .'v.-rv r;her, every European that can be squeezed in. 
Tt. keen lo the sympathy and connexion with the current of 
Ei-r-i-r.'.n thought, an English head may be appropriately 
and ben-eficially retained in a few of the most important 
ir.stitut'.ons: but as matters are at present, all boast of 
education :s exhibited as so much sham and delusion. 

In the c.ase of former foreign conquests, the invaders either 
retired with their plunder and booty, or became the rulers of 
the country. When they only plundered and went back, 
they made, no doubt, great wounds: but India, with her 
industry, revived and healed the wounds. When the invaders 
became the rulers of the country, they settled down iit it, and 
whatever w.as the condition of their rule, according to the 
character of the sovereign of the day, there was at least no 
material or moral drain in the country,* Whatever the 
country produced remained in the country ; whatever wisdom 
and experience was acquired in her services remained among 
her own people. With the English the case is peculiar. 
There are the great wounds of the first wars in the burden of 
tlie public debt, and those wounds are kept perpetually open 
and widening, by draining away the life-blood in a continuous 
stre.im. The former rulers were like butchers hacking here 
and there, but the English with their scientific scalpel cut to 
the very heart, and yet, lo 1 there is no wound to be seen, 
Jnfi soon the plaster of the high talk of civilisation, progress, 
and what not, covers up the wound ! The English rulers 
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.V .u»5.3n from such a circumstance, and it they were to do 
ilieir duty towards India, they could only discharge that duty by ob- 
taining the assistance and counsel of all who were great and good in that 
counir)-. It would be absurd in them to say that there was not a large 
fund of statesmanship and ability in the Indian character."— rim«, of 
noth May, 1SO7. 


have hit upon a more effectual plan than the present lines of 
policy. A Viceroy tells us the people of India enjoy but 
scanty subsistence ; and this is the outcome of the British 

No doubt the exertions of individual Europeans at the 
time of famines may be worthy of admiration j the efforts of 
Government and the aid of the contributions of the. British 
people to save life, deserve every gratitude. But how strange 
it is that the British rulers do not see that after all they 
themselves are the main cause of the destruction that ensues 
from droughts ; that is the drain of India’s wealth by them 
that lays at their own door the dreadful results of misery, 
starvation, and doaths of millions ; England does not know 
famines, be the harvest however bad or scanty. She has 
the means of buying her food from the 'whole world! India 
is being unceasingly deprived of these means, and when 
famine comes the starving have to be taxed so much more to 
save the dying. 

England's conduct in India is in strange contrast with her 
conduct with almost any other couuiry. Owing to the false 
groove in which she is moving, she does violence to her own 
best instincts. She sympathises with and helps every 
nationality that struggles for a constitutional representative 
government. On the one hand, she is tlie parent of, .vnd 
maintains, the highest constitutionalism; and, on the other, 
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ro the people of India their fair share in the legislation 
rf roiintrj’- Now I do not mean to say that India can 
.=iiriri.-tily have a fuU-blown Parliament, and of such wide- 
anread representation as England enjoys. But has England 
n t efforts to gradually introduce a true repre- 
sentation of the people, excepting some solitary exceptions of 
p 1 representation? I need not dwell upon the 
ur-.’.ser.r iarce of the nomination sj'stem for the Legislative 
! :r urtn:s- -ladof the dummies that are sometimes nominated. I 
submit that a small beginning can be well made now. I would 
take tile Bombay Presidency as an instance. Suppose the 
present Legislative Council is extended to twenty-one 
memliErs. tliirieen of these to be nominated from officials and 
non-ot;ic:ais f.y tiie Government, and eight to be elected by 
the principal towns of the Presidency. This will give 
Government a clear majority of five, and the representative 
element, the minority, cannot do any harm, or hamper 
Government; in England the majority determines the 
Government. In India this cannot be the case at present, 
and so the majority most follow the Governhnent. It would 
be, when something is extremely outrageous, that the minority 
would, by force of argument and truth, draw towards it the 
Government majority ; and even in any such rare instance, 
all that will happen tvill be that Government will be prevented 
from doing any such outrageous things. In short, in such an 
arrangement. Government will remain all-powerful, as it must 
for a long time to come ; ’while there will be also independent 
persons, actually representing the people, to speak the senti- 
ments of the people ; thereby giving Government the most 
important help, and relieving them firom much responsibility, 
nnaiety, and mistakes. The representative element in the 
minority will be gradually trained in constitutional govern- 
ment. They will have no inducement to run wild with 
prospects of power ; they will have to maintain the reasons 
of their existence, and will, therefore, be actuated by caution 
and good sense. They can do no harm, but a vast amount 
of good, both to the Government and the governed. The 
people will have the satisfaction that their rulers were doing 
their duty, and endeavouring to raise them to their oivn 
civilisation. 

There are in the Bombay Preddency the following towns 
of mord than 50,000 population. Bombay having by far the 
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largest, and i\-ith its importance as the capital of the’ 
Presidency, may be properly allowed three representatives. 

The towns are— 

'Bombay. Poona. Ahmedabad. Surat. Kurrachi. Sbolapore. 

£44,405 .. Zl8,836 .. 116.873 .. 107.149 .. 53.536 .. 53,403 

Thus, Bombay having three, the Gnjerati division of the 
Presidency avill be represented by Ahmedabad and Surat, the 
Maratha portion by Poona and Sbolapore, and Sind by 
Kurrachi, making altogether eight members, which will be a 
fair, though a small, representation to begin ivith. , Govern- 
ment may with advantage adopt a larger number; all I 
desire and insist is, that there must be a fair representative 
element in the Councils. As to the qualifications of electors 
and candidates for election, Government is quite competent 
to fix upon some, as they did in the case of the Bombay 
Corporation, and such qualifications may flrom time to time 
be modified as experience may suggest. With this modifica- 
tion in the present Legislative Council, a great step will have 
been taken towards one of the greatest boons which India 
asks and expect§ at England’s hands. Without some such 
element of the people’s voice in all the Legislative Councils, 
it is impossible for Englishmen, more and mote estranged 
and isolated as they are becoming, to be able to legislate for 
India in the true spirit and feeling of her wants. 

After having a glorious history of heroic struggles for 
constitutional government, England is now rearing up a 
body of Englishmen in India, traingd up and accustomed to 
despotism, with all the feelings of impatience, pride, and 
high-handedness of the despot becoming gradually ingrained 
in them, and with the additional training of the dissimulation 
of constitutionalism. Is it possible that such habits and- 
training of despotism, with which Indian officials return from 
India, should not, in the course of time, influence the English 
character and institutions ? The English in India, instead of 
raising India, are hitherto themselves descending and de- 
generating to the lower level of Asiatic despotism. Is this a 
Nemesis that will in fulness of time show to them what fruit 
their conduct in India produced? It is extraordinary how 
nature may revenge itself for the present unnatural course of 
England in India, if England, not yet much tainted by this 
' Statistical Abstract orBiitish India, 1879," page ai. 





,'5-v.',T-]js2t;np, COES cot, ic good time, check this new leaven 
tr.ar :s gradoEi.y fermenting among her people. 

'Ihcre 'is the cpinm trade,- What a spectacle it is to the 
warid’ In England no statesman dares to propose that 
cnicr nav be ailoa-ed to be sold in public houses at the 
comers of every street, in the same way as beer or spirits. 
On the contrary, Parliament, as repres'enting the whole nation, 
distir.ct.’y enacts that "opium and all preparations of opium 
or of 'poppies,' as ‘poison,’ be sold by certified chemists 
cr.iy, and every box, bottle, vessel, wrapjier, or cover in 
which such poison is contained, be distinctly labelled with 
the name of the article and the word ' poison,' and with the 
name and .address of the seller of the poison.” And yet, at 
the other end of the world, this Christian, highly civilised, 
and humane England forces a " heathen ” and “ barbarous " 
Power to take this " poison,” and tempts a vast human race 
to use it, and to degenerate and demoralise themselves tvith- 
this " poison ” ! And why ? Because India cannot fill up 
the remorseless drain ; so China must be dragged in to make 
it up, even though it be by being “ poisoned." It is wonderful 
how England reconciles this to her conscience. This opium 
trade is a sin on England’s head, and a curse on India for 
her share in bang the instrument. This may sound strange 
as coming from any Natives of India, as it is generally repre- 
sented as if India it was that benefited by the opium trade. 
The fact simply is that, as Mr. Duff said, India is nearly 
ground down to dust, aqd the opium trade of China fills up 
-England's drain. India derives not a particle of benefit. All 
India’s profits of trade, and several millions from her very 
produce (scanty as it is, and becoming more and more so), 
and with these all the profit of opium, go the same way of 

drain — to England. Only India shares the curse of the 
Chinese race. Had this cursed opium trade not existed, 
India’s miseries would have much sooner come to the surface, 
and relief and redress would have come to her long ago ; but 
this trade has prolonged the agonies of India. 

In association with this trade is the stigma of the Salt-tax 
upon the British name. What a humiliating confession to 
say that, after the length of the British rule, the people are 
in such a wretched plight that they have nothing that Govern- 
ment can tax, and that Government must, therefore, tax an 
absolute necessary of life to an inordinate extent! The 
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slight flash of prosperity during the American War showed 
how the people of India would enjoy and spend when they 
have anything to enjoy and spend; and now, can anything 
be a greater condemnation of the results of British lines of 
policy than that the people have nothing to spend and enjoy, 
and pay tax on, but that they must be pinched and starved 
in a necessary of life ? 

The English are, and justly and gloriously, the greatest 
champions of liberty of speech. What a falling off must have 
talren place in their character when, after granting this boon 
to India, they should have even thought of withdrawing it 1 
This act, together with that of disarming the people, is a clear 
confession by the rulers to the world that they have no hold 
as yet upon the affection and loyalty of the people, though in 
the same breath they make every profession of their belief in 
the loyalty of the people. Now, which is the truth ? And 
arc gagging and disarming the outcome of a long benign rule ? 

Why do the English allow themselves to bo so perpetually 
scared by the fears of Russian or any other foreign invasion ? 
If the people of India be satisfied, if their hearts and hands 
be with England, she may defy a dozen Russias. On the 
other hand, do British statesmen think that, however sharp 
and pointed their bayonets, and however long-flying their 
bullets, they may not find the two hundred millions of the 
people of India her political Himalaya to be pierced through, 
when the present political union among the different peoples 
is more strengthened and consolidated ? 

There is the stock argument of over-population. They 
talk, and so far truly, of the increase by British peace, but 
they quite forget the destruction by the British drain. They 
talk of the pitiless operations of economic kws, but somehow 
they forgot that there is no such thing in India as the natura'l 
operation of economic laws. It is not the pitiless operations 
of economic laws, but it is the thoughtless and pitiless action 
of the British policy; it is the pitiless eating of India’s sub- 
stance in India, and the further pitiless drain to England ; in 
short, it is the pitiless ferversioit of economic laws by the sad 
■ ’ 'ing to which India is subjected, that, is destroying 
. Why blame poor Nature when the fault lies at your 




.'■1 ts t".? Er.glish do not allov.- the country to pro- 
ir c-tn prodncc, as long as the people arc not 
J J u c J V v.-hat they can produce, as long as the 
“'c very party on their trial, they have no right, 
'■ct '■oaipetcnl, to give an opinion whether the 
.-n; i!rv ii over-populated or not.' In.fact, it is absurd to talk 
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r-coe: the country is unceasingly and forcibly deprived 

o-r i;.; ivnns or capital. Let the country keep what it 
prejurcs. for only then can any right judgment be formed 
whether it is over-populated or not. Let England first hold 
hands oST India's wealth, and then there will be disinterested- 
ness in. and resnect for, her judgment. The present cant of 
the etreuse of over-population is adding a distressful insult to 
agonising injury. To talk of over-population at present is 
just as reasonable as to cut off a man's bands, and then to 
taunt him that he was not able to maintain himself or move 
his hands. 

When persons talk of the operation of economic laws they 
forgot the very first and fundamental principles. Says Mr. 
Mill: " Industry is limited by capital.” “ To employ industry 
on tlio land is to .apply capital to the land.” " Industry 
cannot be employed to any greater extent than there is 
capita] to invest.” •• There can be no more industry than is 
supplied by materials to work up, and food to cat ; yet in 
regard to a fact so evident, it was long continued to be 
believed that laws and Governments, without creating 
capital, could create industry.” And while Englishmen are 
sweeping atvay this very capital, they raise up their hands 
and wonder why India cannot have industry. 

The English are themselves the head and front of the 
offending, and yet they talk of over-population, and every 
mortal irrelevant thing but the right cause— viz., their otvn 
drain of the material and moral wealth of the country. 

The present form of relations between the paramount 
Power and the Princes of India is un-English and iniquitous. 
Fancy a people, the greatest champions of fair-play and 
justice, hawng a system of political agency by which, as the 
Princes say, they are stabbed in the dark ; the Political 
Agents making secret reports, and the Government often 
acting thereon, without a fair enquiry or explanation from 
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the Princes. The Princes, therefore, are always in a state of 
alarm as to what may befall them unawares. If the British 
authorities deliberately wished tu adopt a method by which 

the Princes should always remain alarmed and irritated, they 

could not have hit upon a more effective one than what 
exists. If these Princes can feel assured that their treaty 
rights will be always honourably and faithfully observed, 
that there will be no constant nibbling at their powers, that 
it is not the ulterior policy of the British to poll them down 
gradually to the position of mere nobles of the country, as 
the Princes at present suspect and fear, and if a more just 
and fair mode of political agency be adopted, I have not the- 
least hesitation in saying that, as much from self-interest 
alone as from any other motive, these Princes will prove the 
greatest bulwark and help to perpetuate British supremacy 
in India. It stands to reason and common-sense that the 
Native Princes clearly understand their interest, that by a 
power like the British only, with all the confidence it may 
command by its fairness as well as strength, can they be 
saved from each other and even from themselves. Relieved 
of any fear from the paramount Power, they will the more 
readily listen to counsels of reform which they much need. 
The English can then exercise their salutary influence in 
advising and helping them to root out the old corrupt rigimes, 
and in making them and their courtiers to understand that 
power was not self-aggrandizement, but responsibility for the 
good of the people. I say, from personal conversation with 
some of the Princes, that they thoroughly understand their 
interest under the protection of the present paramount 

It is useless for the British to compare themselves vyith 
the past Native rulers. If the British do not show them- 
selves to be vastly superior in proportion to their superior 
enlightenment and civilisation, if India does not prosper and 
progress under them far more largely, there will be no 
justification for thdr existence in India. The thoughtless 
past drain we may consider as our misfortune, but a similar 
future will, in plain English, be deliberate plunder and 
destruction. 

I do not repeat here several other views which I have 
already expressed in my last memorandum. 

' I have thus given a general sketch of what is passing in 
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Sir Louis Maixet, I/u Utuler-Sanlitty of SMt fir India, 
Mia Offict, Lmdm, S.H'. 




No. 3. 

MEMORANDUM ON A FEW STATEMENTS IN 

THE REPORT OF THE INDIAN FAMINE 
COMMISSION, 1880. 

Part II, Chapter I, Section 7, treats of Incidence of. 
Taxation. I submit that the section is fallacious, gives an 
erroneous notion of the true state of the matter, and is mis- 
leading. We shall see what the reality is. 

The income of a country consists of two parts : 

1. The internal total annual material production of the 

country (agricultural, manufactures, mines, and 
fisheries). 

2. The external annual profits of foreign trade. 

There is no other source or income beyond these two, 
excepting in the case of British India, the tributes and 
contributions of Native States, of about 700, 000. 

The incidence of taxation of any country means that a 
certain amount hr portion is taken out of this income for 
purposes of Government. Call this portion revenue, tax, 
rent, service, contributions, blessing, curse, or by any name 
from A to Z in the English vocabulary ; the fact simply is, 
that the country has to give a certain proportion out of its 
income for purposes of Government., Every farthing that 
the country has thus to contribute for Government has to be 
produced or earned from foreign ttade, or, in other words,- 
has to be given from the annual income. No portion of it is 
rained down from heaven, or produced by some magic by 
the Government of the country. The ;^’24,ooo,ooo which the 
Commissioners call “ other than taxation '' do not come down 
from the heavens, nor are to be obtained from any other 
source than the annual income of the coimtry, just the same 
as what they call taxation proper. And so also, what the 
Commissioners call “ rent,” with regard to the , revenue 
derived from land. 

Whatever plans, -wise or unwise, a Government adopt of 
distributing the incidence of the revenue among different 
classes of people; from whatever and how many soever 
different sources Government may obtain its revenue; by 
whatever hundred-ahd-one names may these different items 
‘ of revenue be called— the- sum total of the whole matter is. 
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poverty and famine-stricken people of India, means. To the 
one it is not a flea-bite, to the other it is starvation and death 
of millions under her present unnatural treatment. For this 
is not all ; a far deeper and worse depth lies behind. 

Let me, then, once more repeat, that out of the grand 
income of 1,000,000,000 a year, England gives only per 
cent, for Government purposes, while out of the wretchefl 
poverty of India, of an income of ^£300,000,000, she gives 
22 per cent, for purposes of government. Now comes the 
worst evil of the whole, to which English writers, with few 
exceptions, always shut their eyes. 

Of the ;£83, 000,000 of revenue which is raised in England, 
every farthing returns, in some shape or other, to (he people 
themselves. In fact, England pays with one hand and re- 
ceives back with the other. And such is the case in every 
country on the face of the earth, and so it mast be ; but poor 
India is doomed otherwise. Out of the ;f65,ooo,ooo taken 
from her wretched income, some-;£'30, 000,000 or ;£’4o,ooo,ooo 
are never returned to the people, but are eaten up in the 
country, and taken away out of the country, by those who are 
not the people of the countr)' — ^by England, in short. • I pass 
over this mournful topic here, as I have to refer to it again 

I may be taken to task that I am making a very definite 
statement when I talk of “some ,£30,000,000 or £40,000,000 " 
as being eaten up and taken away by England. -The fault . 
is not mine, but that of Government. In 1873, Sir David 
Wedderburn moved for a return of the number, salaries, 
etc., of ail the Services. The return was ordered in July, 
1873. It is now over seven years, but has not been made. 
Again, in 1S79, Mr. Bright moved for returns (salaries, 
igth June, 1879), and Sir David Wedderburn moved for 
returns (East India Services, 20th and 23rd June, 1879, and 
East India Services, 24th June, 1879). These returns have 
not yet been made. I hope they are being prepared. When 
these returns are made, we shall know definitely and clearly 
what the amount is that, out of the revenue of £65,000,000, 
does not at all return to the people of India, but is eaten up 
in, and carried away from, India every year by England. 
Such returns ought to be made every year. Once it is made, 
the work of succeeding years will be only the alterations or 
revision for the year; or revised estimates every two or three 
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vi-i'j s,r£r. v.-il! co. To Gc-srnment itself a return like this 

■■ be part^-' lady useful. Tliey Trill then act with clear 
Pj-Ki ;-^‘acd of groping in darlaiess as at present, and, 
ac'cated Tvith the- best of intentions, still inflicting 
•i-'o- India untoid misfonnaes- and miseries. And it Tvill 
c-e how India, of ail ether coDntries in the world, is 
■.-'■'.iff -eJ 13 a most unnatural and destructive treatment. 

Ti-e r»rt sections, rdii. and ix., on trade and railways, are 
r-ert---’ed with the same fallacies as those, of Mr. Danvers' 
lilemn. of 2-Sfh June, 1880, and to which -1 replied in my 
letter of 33th September, 1S80. I, therefore, do not go over 
the same ground here again. I need only refer to one 
statement, the last sentence of paragraph four of section 

" As to the other half of the excess which is due to the 
cost of English administration, there can hardly be room for 
doubt that it is to the advantage of India to pay the sum 
really necessary to secure its peaceful government, Tvithout 
which no progress Tvould be possible; and so long as this 
condition is not violated, it does not seem material whether 
a part of the charge has to be met in England or not.” 

A statement more wrong in its premises and conclusion 
can hardly be met Tvith. Let us see. 

By “ the dther half of the excess ” is meant ;f8,ooo,ooo. 

The Commissioners tell the public that India pays 
;^8,ooO|Ooo for securing peaceful government. This is the 
fiction ; what are the facts ? 

England, of all nations on the face of the earth, enjoys the 
utmost security of life and property of every kind, from a 
strong and peaceful government. For this England "pays" 
^■95,000,000 a year. 

In the same manner India “ pays ” not ;^’8,ooo,ooo, but 
£65,000,000 for the same pu^ose, and should be able and 
Tvilling to "pay" twice or thrice £65,000,000 under natural 
circumstances, similar to those of England. 

Thus England “pays” £83,000,000, and India “pays" 
£65,000,000 for purposes of peaceful government. But here 
the parallel ends, and English writers, with very few ex- 
ceptions, fight shy of going beyond this point, and misstate 
the matter as is done -in tbe-above extract. Let us see what 
is beyond. 

Of the £83,000,000 which England “ pays ” for security of 
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csa nf nssan or n-Ish, or come willi the intention of plun- 
dcn=?. and ye‘. events fcavc taken a course n-hich has made 
Eni.’and the irorst foreign invader she has had tlie mis- 
fortune to harr. India dees not get a moment to breathe or 
revive. “More Eutontans." “ilore Europeans,” is the 
ctcraLi cn* ; and this very Report itself of the Commisson is 
r.e: f™ frcai it. 

Ti.e present position of England in India has, moreover, 
prad:i:i.d and her most dcplcnnble evil from which the worst 
of old foreign invasions was free ; that witli the deprivation 
of the vital material blood of the countiy, to the extent of 
;f3o,ooa,cno or ^40,000,000 a year, the whole higher 
•• wisdorn ”■ cf the countiy is also carried away. 

I therefore ventuie to submit that India dots mt enj(^ 
security of her property and life, and also, moreover, of 
"knowledge" or "wisdom.” To millions in India life is 
simply "half-feeding," or starvation, or famines and disease. 

View the Indian problem from any point you like, you 
come back again and again to this central iact, that England 
takes from India every year ^^3(^000,000 or worth 

of her property, with all the lamentable consequences from 
such a loss, and with a continuous diminution of the capacity 
of India for production, together with the moral loss of all 
higher wisdom. 

India would be quite able and willing to "pay,” as every 
other country or as England “pays,” for peaceful govern- 
ment ; but no country on the face of the earth can stand the 
deprivation of property that India is subjected to without 
being cruslied to death. 

Suppose England were subjected to such a condition at 
tbriiand of some foreign Power; irauld she not, to a man, 
clamour, that far better would they fly at each other's throat, 
have strifes in streets of civil wars, or lights in fields for 
foreign wars, with all the chances of fame or fortune on 
survival, than submit to the inglorious misciablc deaths from 
poverty and famines, with wretchedness and disease in case 
of snmval? I have no hesitation in appealing to any 
Englishman to say wbich of the two deaths be would prefer, 
and I shall not have to wait long for the reply. 

^Vhat is property worth to India which she can only call 
her own in name, but not in reality, and which her own chil- 
dren cannot cnji^ ? What is life worth to her, that must 



above, therefore, consists in this. It is not that India pays 
for peaceful government some :f8, 000,000 ; she pays for it 
;f65,ooo,ooo, just as England pays ;f84,ooo,ooo. But there 
is one feature peculiar to India — she needs British wise and 
beneficent guidance and supervision. British aid of this kind 
can, under any circumstances, be but from outside the 
Indian family — f.e., foreign. This aid must be reasonably 
paid for by India. Now, if the whole foreign agency of 
European men and materials required under the direct and 
indirect control of Government, both in India and England, 
in every shape or form, be clearly laid down, to be confined 
within the limit of a fixed “foreign list ” of, say, ^^5, 000, 000, 
or even say ;f8,ooo,ooo, though very much, which the Com- 
missioners ask India to pay, India could very probably pay 
without being so destroyed as at present. But the present 
tiioughliess and merciless exhaustion of some ,^30,000,000 or 
,£■40, 000,000, or may be even much more, is crushing, cruel, 
and destructive. 

In fact, leaving the past alone as a misfortune, the con- 
tinuance of the present drain will be, in plain English, nothing 
less than plunder of an unceasing foreign invasion, and not a 
reasonable price for a beneficent rule, as the Commissioners 
wrongly and thoughtlessly endeavour to persuade the public. 

The groat misfortune of India Is, that the temptation or 
tendency towards selfishness and self-aggrandisement of 
their own countrymen is too great .and blinding for English- 
men (with few exceptions) connected with India to see that 
power is a sacred trust and responsibility for the good of .the 
people. We have this profession to any amount, but unless 
and till the conscience of England, and of English honest 



.Tj^gests itself to English officials' minds is, ‘‘Apply 
norK European leaches, apply more European leeches ! ” 

The Commission suggests the institution of an Agricultural 
Decariment, and a very important suggestion it is. But they 
soon forget that it is jer h-Ma Jus is required, that it is at 
'ndia's ertpense it has to he done, ihat it is from India’s 
••-retched income that this expenditure has to be provided, 
and that India cannot afford to have more blood sucked out 
o: her for more Europeans, while depriving so much her own 
chiidren ; in short, that Native agency, und'er a good English 
head or two, would be the most natural and proper agency 
for the pmpose. No : prostrate as India is and for which 
very reason the Commission was appointed to suggest a 
remedy, they can only say, “ More Europeans,” as if no such 
thing as a people existed in India. 

Were any Englishman to make such a proposal for 
England, that French or German yonths be instructed at 
England's expense, and that such youths make up the 
different public departments, he would be at once scouted 
and laughed at. And yet these Commissionfers thoughtlessly 
and seriously suggest and recommend to aggravate the very 
evil for which they were expected to suggest a remedy. 

I appeal most earnestly to his Lordship the Secretary of 
State for India, that, though the department suggested by 
the Commissioners is very important, liis Lordship will not 
adopt the mode which the Commissioners have suggested 
with good intentions, bftt with thoughtlessness about the 
rights and needs of India ; that, with the exception of some 
thoroughly qualified necessary Europeans at the head, the 
whole agency ought to be Native, on the lines described by 
tbs Commissioners. There can be no lack of Natives of the 
kind required, or it would be a very poor compliment indeed 
to the educational exertions of the English rulers during the 
past half-century. 

A new danger is now threatening India. Hitherto India’s 
wealth ahone the surface of the land has been draining away 
to England ; now the wealth under the surface of the land 
will also be taken away, and India lies prostrate and unable 
to help herself. England has taken away her capital. That 
same capital will be brought to take away all such mineral 
wealth of the country as requires the application of large 
capital and expensive machinery. With the e.xception of 
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the employment of the lower class of bodily and mental 
labourers, the larger portion of the produce will, in several 
shapes, be eaten up and carried away by the Europeans, 
first as servants, and next in profits and dividends ; and poor 
India will have to thank her stars tliat she will get some 
crumbs in the lower employments of her [children. And 
great will be the sounding of trumpets of the wealth found 
in India, and the blessings conferred on India, just as we 
have sickeningly dinned into our ears, day [after day, about 
railways, foreign trade, etc. 

Now, this may sound very strange, that, knowing full 
well the benefits of foreign capital to any country, I should 
complain of its going to India. There is, under present 
circumstances, one great difference in the modes in which 
English capital goes to every other country and India. To 
every other country English capitalists Utid, and there is an 
end of their connc.\ion with the matter.^ The peopU of the 
country use and enjoy the licnefit of the capital in every way, 
and pay to the capitalists their interest or dividend, and, as 
some capitalists Know to their cost, not even that. But with 
India the case is quite different. English capitalists do not 
merely lend, but with their capital they themselves iUv.ade 
the country. The produce of the capital is mostly eaten up 
by their own countrymen, and, after that, they carry away 
the rest in the shape of profits and dividends. The people 
Ihcmsolvos of the country do not derive the same benefit 
which is derived by every other country from English capital. 
The guaranteed railways not only ate up everything in this 
manner, but compelled India to make up the guaranteed 
interest also from her produce. The remedy then was 
adopted of making State r.illwa3-s. Now, under the peculk.r 
circumstances of India’s present prostration. Slate works, 
would bo, no doubt, the best means of securing to India the 
benefits of English capital. But the misfortune is that the 
same canl.-er cats into the State works also— the same eating 
up of the substance by European cmployCs. The plan by 
which India can be really benefitted would be that all kinds 
of public works or mines, or all works that require capital, 
be undertaken by the State, with English capital and Native 
agency, with so many thoroughly competent Europeans at 
the head as may be absolutely necessary'. 

Supposing that there was even extravagance or loss. 
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■'jcvcrarjest aialaac np any deficiency in the interest of the 
i .'r.rr- free:) genera: revenne, trill not matter much, though 
there is ao reason why, with proper care, a Natii'e agency 
car.cGt be formed good enough for efficient and economic 
r.orl: r.g. jVeyaovr, in sarh a ease the people of India will 
‘■-.cr. raally derive the bsci’d: of English capital, as every 
rt:-'- co-.;ntry dess, with ihc certainty of English capitalists 
fcitic- Li.sir interest from the Government, who have com- 
plete ssntrol over the revenues of India, and can, without 
fail, yoi-lde for the interest. 

ror some time, therefore, and till India,- by a change in 
the prs<L-nt destructive policy of heavy European agency, 
has revived, and is able to help herself in a free field, it is 
ncccss.iry thet all great undertakiogs ivliich India herself is 
unable to carry out, for developing the resources of the 
country, should* be undertaken by the State, but carried out 
chiefly by Xalivc agency, and by preparing Natives for 
the purpose. Then will India recover her blood from every 
direction. India sorely needs the aid of EngUsii capital ; but 
it is English esfifsl that she needs, and no! the English in- 
va^on to come also and eat up both capital and produce. 

As things are taking their course at present with regard 
to the gold mines, sliould they prove successful great will 
lie ihc trumpeting of India's increased wealth; whilst, in 
rcaliQ', it will ail be carried away by England, 

In the United Slates the people of the country enjoy all 
the benefits of their mines and public works with English 
capita], and pay to England her fair interest ; and in coses of 
failure of the schemes, while the people hB\’c enjoyed the 
benefit of the capital, sometimes both capital and interest 
an gone. The schemes fail, and the lenders of capital may 
lament, but the people have enjoyed the capital and the 
produce as far as they went. 

I have no doubt that, in laying my views plsinly before the 
Secretary of State, my motives or sentiments towards the 
British rule -will not be misunderstood. I believe that the 
result of the British rule can fa a blessing to India and a 
glory to England — a result worthy of the foremost and most 
humane nation on the face of the earth. I dedre that this 
should take place, and I therefore lay my humble views 
before our rulers without shrinking. It is no pleasure to me 
to dwell incessantly on the WTetdied, heart-rending, blood- 
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boiling condition of India ; none will rejoice more than myself 
if my views are proved to be mistaken. The sum total of all 
is, that without any such intention or vdsh, and with every 
desire for the good of India, England has in reality been the 
most disastrous and destructive foreign invader of India, and,, 
under present lines, unceasingly and every day increasingly 
continues to be so. This unfortunate fad is to be boldly 
faced by England; and I am sanguine that if once England 
realises this position she will recoil from it, and vindicate to 
the world her great mission of humanity and civilisation 
among mankind. I am writing to English gentlemen, and I 
have no fear but that they will receive my sincere utter- 
ances with the generosity and love of justice of English 
gentlemen. 

In concluding these remarks I feel bound to say that, as 
far as I can judge from Mr. Caird's separate paper on the 
“Condition of India,” he appears to have realised the 
abnormal economical condition of India ; and I cannot but 
feel the true English manliness and moral courage he has 
displayed, that, though he went out an avowed defender of 
the Indian Government, he spoke out his convictions, and 
what he saw within his opportunities. India needs the help 
of such manly, conscientious, true-hearted English gentlemen 
to study and probe her forlorn condition, and India may then 
fairly hope for ample redress ere long at England's hands 
and conscience. 

Dadadhai Naoroji. 

32, Great St. Helens, London. 

January nth, 1881. 


India Office, S.W., i6</i 1‘cbruary, 1881. 
Sir, — I am Erected by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council to acknowledge your letters of the i6th November 
and 4th January last, with accompaniments. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

T. L. Seccombe. 


Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 




SIR M. E. GRANT DUFFS 

VIEWS ABOUT INDIA. 




CorJcKpoi-ary Rcvkis, August, 18S7. 


I of-'er Fome obser-.-Ei;ons on Sir Grant DufTs reply to Mr. 
Sanraei Smith, M.P., in this “ Review." I do so not with 
the ob’ec; o£ defending Mr. Smith. He i& well able to take 
care of hi.-nself. But of the subjects with which Sir Grant 
DurT has dealt, there are some of the most vital importance 
to Indi.a, and I desire to discuss them. 

I have never felt more disappointed and grieved with any 
•.vritings by an Englishman than with the two articles by Sir 
Grant Duff — a gentleman who has occupied the high positions 
cf Under-Secretary of State for India and Governor of Madras. 
Whether I look to the superficiality and levity of his treatment 
of questions of serious and melancholy importance to India, 
or to the iitcrary smartness of offhand resly which he so 
often employs in the place of argument, or to the mere 
sensational assertions which he puts forward as proofs, I 
cannot but feci that both the manner and matter of the two 
articles are, in many parts, unworthy of a gentleman of Sir 
Grant Duff’s position and expected knowledge. But what is 
particularly more regrettable is his attitude towards the 
educated classes, and the sneers he has levelled against 
higiier education itself. If there is one thing more than 
another for which the Indian people are peculiarly and 
deeply grateful to the British nation, and which is one of 
the chief reasons of thmr attachment and loyalty to British 
rule, it is the blessing of education which Britain has be- 
stowed on India. Britain has every reason to be proud of, 
and to be satisfied with, the results, for it is the educated 
classes who realise and appreciate most the beneficence and 
good intentions of the British nation ; and by the increasing 
influence which they are now undoubtedly exercising over 
the people, they are the powerful chain by which India is 
becoming more and more firmly linked with Britain. This 
education has produced its natural effects, in promoting 
civilisation and independence of character — a result of which 
a true Briton should not be ashamed and should regard as his 
( *33 ) 




peculiar glory. But it would appear that this independence 
of character and the free criticism passed by the educated 
classes on Sir Grant Dufifs acts have ruffled his composure. 
He has allowed his feelings to get the better of his judgment. 
I shall have to say a few words on this subject hereafter. 

Sir Grant Duff asks, the English tourists, who go to India 
" for the purpose of enlightening their countrymen when they 
come home ” — “ Is it too much to ask that these last should 
take the pains to arrive at ah accurate knowledge of facts 
before they ^ve' their conclusions to the world?” May I 
ask the same question of Sir Grant Duff himself?. Is it too 
much to ask him, who has occujned high and responsible 
positions, that he, as far more bound to do so, should take 
the pains to arrive at an accurate knowledge of facts before 
he gives his conclusions to the world ? Careless or mistaken 
utterances of men of his position, by misleading the British 
public, do immeasurable harm, both to England and India. 

Of the few matters which I intend to'discuss there is one 
— ^the most important — upon which all other questions hinge. 
The correct solution of this fundamental pro.blem will help 
all other Indian problems to settle themselves under the 
ordinary current discussions of every day. Before- pro- 
ceeding, however, with this fundamental question, it is 
necessary to make one or two preliminary remarks to clear 
away some misapprehensions which often confuse and com- 
plicate the discussion of Indian subjects. 

There are three parties concerned — (i) The British nation 
(a) those authorities to whom the Government of India is 
entrusted by the British nation, and (3) the Natives of British 

Now, I have no complaint whatever against the British 
nation or British rule. On the contrary, we have every 
reason to be thankful that of all the nations in the world it 
has been our good fortune to be placed under the British 
nation — a nation noble and great in its instincts ; among the 
most advanced, if not the most advanced, in civilization; 
foremost in the advancement of humanity in all its varied 
wants and circumstances ; the source and fountainhead of 
true liberty and of political progress in the world ; in short, a 
nation in which all that is just, generous and truly free is 
most happily combined. 

The British nation has done its part nobly, has laid down. 
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anu pledged itself before God and the world to, a policy of 
jnslice and generosity towards India, in which nothing is left 
to be desired. That policy is complete and worthy of its 
great and glorious past and present. No, we Indians have 
r.o c.'i.T.plaint .■ig.ainst the British nation or British rule. We 
have uveiylhing from them to bo grateful for. It is against 
its servants, to whom it lias entrusted our destinies, that wc 
i.-ar.: scir.cthicg of which to complain. Or rather, it is . 
.-.-.-.ir-Ei tiia sy;-:cr.i whieli has been adopted by its servants, 
an-: sv.bverts the avowed and plctTgcd policy of the 

BritUi: r.aiiau, that we complain, and against which I appeal 
to the British people. 

Bevertiu.': to the few important matters which I desire to 
dirtitss, the :‘:r.-t great question is— What is Britain’s policy 
towards India ? Sir Grant DnfT says : '■ Of two things one : 
either wc mean to stay in India and make the best of the 
eouatiy— directly for iu own advantage, indirectly for that 
of ourselves and of mankind at large, or wc do not." Again, 
he says: "The problem is how best to manage for its 
interest, our own interest, and the interest o^the world. . . 
Now, if anybody ought to know, Sir Grant DuIT ought, that 
this very problem, exactly as he puts it and for the purposes 
he mentions, has been completely and exhaustively debated, 
decided open, and the decision pledged in the most deliberate 
manner, in an Act of Parliament more th.m fifty years ago, 
and again most solemnly and sacredly pledged more than 
twenty-fiTC years ago. * Sir Grant Duff either forgets or 
ignores these great events. Let ns sec, then, what this 
policy is. At a time w^cn the Indians were in thmr edu- 
cational and political infancy, when they did not and could 
not understand what their political condition then was or was 
to be in the future, when they had not uttered, as far as 1 
know, any complaints, nor demanded any rights or any 
definite policy towards themselves, the British nation of their 
own accord and pleasure, merely from their own sense of 
their duty towards the millions of India and to the world, 
deliberately declared before the world what their policy 
should be towards the people of India. Nor did the British 
people do this in any ignorance or want of foreihouglit or 
trithout the consideration of all possible consequences of 
their action. Never was there a debate in both Houses of 
Parliament more complete and clear, more exhaustive, more 
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deliberately looked at from all points of view, and mote 
calculated for the development of statesmanlike policy and 
practical good sense. The most crucial point of view — that 
of political danger or of even the possible loss of India to 
Britain — was faced with true English manliness; and the 
British nation, through their Parliament, then settled, 
adopted, and proclaimed to the world what their policy was 
to be — viz., the policy of justice and of the advancement of 
humanity. 

I can give here only a very few extracts from that famous 
debate of more than half a century ago — a debate reflecting 
the highest glory on the British name. 

Sir Robert Peel said : — 
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was tliis " noble” dause in tbe Act of 1833, worthy of the 
British character for justice, generosity and humanity : 
“That no Native of the said territories, nor any natural- 
born subject of his Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason 
only of his religion, place of birth, descent, or any of them, 
be disabled from holding any place, office or employment 
under the said Company.” 

I now ask the first question. Is this delilrerately declared 
policy honestly promised, and is it intended by the British 
nation to be honestly and honourably fulfilled ; or is it a lie 
and a delusion, meant only to deceive India and the world ? 
This is the first clear issue. 

It must bo remembered, as I have already said, that this 
wise and noble pledge was given at a time when the Indians 
had not asked for it. It was of Britain’sown will and accord, 
of her own sense of duty towards a great people whom Provi- 
dence had entrusted to her care, that she deliberated 
and gave the pledge. The pledge was given with grace 
and unasked, and was therefore the more valuable and 
more to Britain’s credit and renown. But the authorities to 
whom the performance of this pledge was entrusted by the 
British nation did not do their duty, and left the pledge a 
dead letter. Then came a time of trouble, and Britain 
triumphed over the Mutiny. But what did she do in that 
moment of triumph? Did she retract the old, great and 
noble pledge ? Did she say, “ You have proved unworthy of 
it, and I withdraw it.” No! True'lo her instincts of justice, 
she once more and still more emphatically and solemnly 
proclaimed to the world the same pledge, oven in greater 
completeness and in every form. By the mouth of our great 
Sovereign did she once more give her pledge, calling God to 
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Css pledges m:re s*ered, more dear, and more Knding before 
G<>tl and man be given ? 

I r.?l: this second cnesRon.- ATe> these pledges honest 
rnamises cf the British Sovereign and nation, to be faithfully 
a:.J ccnscicntiously fulfilled, or are they only so many lies 
ar.'i (Id-^rlons! f can and do expect but one reply: that 
tiicsc cacmd promises ireie made honestly, bnd meant to be 
honestly and honourably fulfilled. The whole Indian problem 
hangs upon these great pledges, upon which the blessings and 
help of God are invoked. It would be an insult and an in- 
justice to the British nation, quite unpardonable in me— with 
my personal knowledge of the British people for more than 
thirty }-cars— if I for a moment entertained the shadow of a 
doubt with regard to the honraty of these pledges. 

The third question is— Whether these pledges have been 
faithfully and consdentiously fulfilled. The whole position 
of India is this : If these solemn pledges be iaitbfully 'and 
conscientibusly fulfilled, India will have nothing mote to 
desire. Had these pieces been fulfilled, what a difiTeteut 
tale of congratulation should we have bad to tell to-day of the 
prospciily and advancement of India and of great benefits to 
and blessings upon England. But it is useless to mourn over 
the past. The future is still before us. 

I appeal to the British ilation that these sacred and solemn 
promises should be hereafter faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfilled. This will satisfy all our wants. This will realize 
ail the various consequences, benefits and blesaugs which the 
statesmen of 1833 have foretold, to England's eternal ^oty, 
and to the benefit of England, India and the world. The 
non-fulfilment of these pledges has been tried fi>r half a 
century, and poverty and degradation are still the lot of 
India. Let us have, I appeal, for half a century the con- 
sdentious fulfilment of th^ pledges, and no man can 
te to foretell, as the great statesmen of 1833 foretold, 
dia will rise in prosperity and civilization, that “the 
of the Government would be increased by the 
Df the people over whom it predded, and by the 
-f those nations to it.” As long as fair trial is 
these pledges it is idle, and adding insult to 




stances of the comparisons, and 
educated classes, as if thereby be 
the complaint about the poverty. 




reply be given to Sir Grant’s present questions than this 
reply of Mr. Grant Duff: that the only margin that saves 
“ an already poor population " fmn being ground to the very dust 
is the few millions that are obtained by poisoning a foreign 
country (China). 

Again Mr. Grant Duff supplies another coniplete reply to 
Sir Grant Duff’S questions. In his Budget speech of 1871, 
he thus depicts the poverty of India as compared with the 
condition of England — “one of the countries of Western 
Europe ” and the “ our own country” of his questions. Just 
at that time I had, in a rough way, shown that the whole 
production or income of British India was about Rs. 20 (40s.) 
per head per annum. Of this Mr. Grant Duff made the 
following use in 1871. He said : " The position of the Indian 
financier is altogether different from that of the English one. 
Here you have a comparatively wealthy population. The 
income of the United IGngdom has, I believe, been guessed 
at /'Soojooo.ooo per annum. The income of British India 
has been guessed at ;£'3O0, 000,000 per annum. That gives 
well on to ;^30 per aiinum as the income of every person of 
the United Kingdom, and only £2 per annum as the income 
of every person in British India. Even our comparative 
wealth will be Idolted back upon by future ages as a state of 
semi-barbarism. But what are tve to say of the state of 
India ? How many generations must pass away before that 
country has arrived at even the comparative wealth of 
this ? ” 

But now Sir Grant Duff ignores his own utterances as to 
how utterly different the cases of England and India are. 
lilr. Grant Duffs speech having been received in India, Lord 
Mayo thus commented upon it and confirmed it: — 




perfectly cognisant of the relative poverty of this country as com- 
pared wth European States.” * 

Here, again, is another answer to Sir Grant DufTs ques- 
tions, by the late Finance Minister of India. Major (Sir) E. 
Baring, in proof of his assertion of " the extreme poverty of 
the mass of the people*’ of British India, makes a com- 
parison not only with “ the Western countries of Europe ” 
but with “ the poorest country in Europe.” After stating 
that the income of India was not more than Rs. 27 per head, 
he said, in his Budget speech of 1882: '‘In England, the 
average income per head of population was ^33 per head ; in 
. France it was ,£'23 ; in Turkey, which was the poorest 
country in Europe, it was £/^ per head.” 

It wiil be seen, then, that Mr. Grant Duff and a higher 
•authority than Sif Grant Duff have already fully answered 
Sir Grant Duff's questions. The only thing now remaining 
is whether Sir Grant Duff will undertake to prove that the 
income of British India has now become equal to that of the 
Western countries of Europe ; and if so, let him give us his 
facts and figures .to prove such a statement — not mere 
allusions to the prosperity of some small towns like Bezwada, 
or even to that of the Presidency towns, but a complete 
estimate of the income of all British India, so as to compare 
it with that of England, France, or “ Western countries of 
Europe.” 

I may say here a word or two about “ the huge province 
of Madras, which,” says Sir Grant, “ I, of course, know best, 
and I have visited every district in ijt.” We may see now 
whether he has visited with his eyes open or shut. I shall be 
glad if Sir Grant Duff will give us figures to sliow that 
Madras to-day produces as much as the Western countries of 
Europe. 

Sir George Campbell, in his paper on tenure of land in 
India, says, from an offidal Report of i86g, about the 
Madras Presidency, that "the bulk of the people are 
paupers.” I have just received an extract from a friend in 
India. Mr. W. R. Robertson, Agricultural Reporter tq 










tion as this is obviously impossible, and if it were possible would 
be unjustifiable." 

Again, in the course of the debate he repeated the state- 
ment about the income being Rs. 27 per head per annum, 
and said in connexion svith salt revenue : “ But he thought it 
was quite sufficient to show the extreme poverty of the mass of the 
people" Then, after stating the income of some of the 
European countries, as Thave stated them before, he pro- 
ceeded : “ He would ask honourable members to think what 
Rs. 27 per annum was to support a person, and. then he. 
would ask whether a few annas was nothing to such poor 
people." I asked Sir E. Baring to give me his calculations 
to ched: ndth mine, but he declined. But it does not matter 
much, as even “ not mote than Rs. 27” is extreme poverty of the 
mass of the people. Later still the present Finance Minister, 
in his speech' on the Income Tax, in January 1886, described 
the mass of the people as “ men whose income at the best is 
barely sufficient to afford them the sustenance necessary to 
support life, living, as they do, upon the barest necessaries of 
life." ' 

Now, what are we to think of an English gentleman who 
has occupied the high and important positions of an Under- 
secretary of State for India and Governor of the thirty 
millions of Madras, dnd who professes to feel deep interest 
in the people of India, treating such grave matters as their 
“ extreme poverty ” and’ “ scanty subsistence " with light- 
heartedness like this, and coolly telling them and the British 
public that the peopte of Bezwada were gloriously prosperous, 
and that there, " at one stroke, the mouths of a hungry and 
dying people have been filled with bread and the coffers of 
the Government with money ! " 

I shall now give a few facts and figures in connexion with 
the condition of India, and with some of the other questions 
dealt with by Sir Grant Duff. First, with regard to the 
poverty to which Mr. Samuel Smith referred. Sir Grant 
Duff may rest assured that I shall be only too thankful to 
him for any correction of my figures by him or for any better 
information. I have no other object than the truth. 

In my paper on “ The Poverty of India " I have worked 
out from official figures that the total income of British India 
is only Rs. 20 (40s., or, at present exchange, nearer 30s.) per 


wonder then that forty or eighty millions or more people of 
British India should “ go through life on insufficient food." 
My calculations, both in “ The Poverty of India ” and " The 
Condition of India "(the correspondence with the Secretary 
of State), have 'iiot yet been shown by anybody to be wrong 
or requiring correction, I shall be glad and thankful if Sir 
Grant Duff would give us his calculations and show us tliat 
the income of British India is anything like that of the 
^^''estorn countries of Europe. 

I eivc a statement of the income of the different countries 






nearer 30s. than 40s. Is this a result for an Englishman to 
boast about or to be satisfied with, after a century of British 
administration ? The income of British India only a third of 
that of even the countries of South America ! Every other 
part of the British Empire is flourishing except wretched 

Sir Grant D uff knows well that any poverty in the countries 
of Western Europe is not from want of wealth or income, but 
from unequal distribution. But British India has her whole 
production or income itself most wretched. There is no 
wealth, and therefore the question of its right distribution, 
or of any comparison with the countries of Western Europe 
or with .England is very far off indeed. Certainly a gentle- 
man like Sir Grant Duff ought to understand the immense 
difference between the character of the conditions of the poor 
masses of British India and of the poor of Western Europe ; 
the one starving from scantiness, the other having plenty, but 
suffering from some defect in its distribution. Let the British 
Indian Administration fulfil its sacred pledges and allow 
plenty to be produced' in British India, and then will be the 
the proper time and occasion to compare the phenomena of 
the conditions of Western Europe and British India. The 
question at present is, why, under the management of the 
most highly paid services in the world, India cannot produce 
as much even as the worst' governed countries of Europe. I 
do not mean to blame thi individuals of the Indian services. 
It is the policy, the perversion of the pledges, that is at the 
bottom of our misfortunes. Let the Government of India 
only give us every year properly made up statistical tables of . 
the whole production or the income of the country, and we 
shall then know fruly how India fares year after year, and we 
shall then see how the present system of administration is an 
obstacle to any material advancement of India. Let us have 
actual facts about the real income of India, instead of careless 
opinions like those in Sir Grant Duff’s two articles. 

Instead of asking us to go so far as Western Europe to 
compare conditions so utterly different from each other, Sir 
Grant Duff might have looked nearer home, and studied 
somewhat of the neighbouring Native States, to institute 
some fair comparison under a certain similarity of circum- 
stances. This point I shall have to refer to in the next 
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article, when dealing with a cognate subject. Sir Grant 
DiifT says : “ I maintain that no country on the face of the 
earth is governed so cheaply in proportion to its size, to its 
population and to the diliiculties of government." Surely Sir 
Grant Duff Itnows better than this. Surely he knows that 
the pressure of a burden depends upon the capacity to bear 
it ; that an elephant may carry tons vdth case, while a child 
would be crushed by a hundredweight. Surely he knows the 
very hist axiom of taxation — that it should be in proportion 
to the moans of the taxpayer. Afulhall very properly says in 
l.is Diclionary : “The real incidence of all taxation is better 
shown by comparison with the people's earnings.” Let us 
tee facts. Let us sec whether the incidence in British India 
is not heavier than that of England itself. The gross revenue of 
the United IGngdom in 1886 is ;^89, 581,301 ; the population 
in iShG is given as 36,707,418. The revenue per head will 
bo 4‘-s. 9d. The gross revenue of British India in 1885 is 
(in fi — ten rupees) 70,690,000, and population in 18S1, 
198,790,000— say roundly, in 1S85, 200,000,000. The revenue 
of the United Kingdom does not include railway or irrigation 
earnings ; I deduct, therefore, these from the British Indian 
revenue. Deducting from 70, 690,000, railway earnings 
.{fii, 898,000, and irrigation and navigation earnings 
,^1,676, 000, the balance of gross revenue is ;£’57, 116,000, 
which taken for 200,000,000, gives 5s. 8Jd. — say 5s. 8d. — 
per head. Xow the United Kingdom pays 48s. gd. per head 
from an income of £35-2 per head, which makes the incidence 
or prcsBiiro of 6-92 per cent, of the income. British India 
pays 5B. 8d. out of an income of 40s., which makes the 
incidence or pressure of I4‘3 per cent, of the income. Thus, 
while the United Kingdom pays for its gross revenue only 
frga per cant, out of its rich income of £3S‘2 per head. 
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enjoyed by them, and fructifies in their own pockets; while in 
India, what the people pay as revenue does not all return to 
them, or is enjoyed by them, or fructifies in their pockets. A 
large portion is enjoyed by others, and carried awaj' clean out 
of the country. jThis is what makes British India's economic 
position unnatural. 

I give below the incidence of a few more countries: — 
Percentage of expenditure to income: Germany, 107; 
France, i3'23; Belgium, 9-5 ; Holland, 9-61; Russia, lo-i ; 
Denmark, 5‘17; United States, 3*9; Canada, fo; Australia, 
i 6‘2. But in all these cases, whatever is spent returns back 
to the people, whether the percentage is large or small. 

The Budget Estimate of 1887-88 is nearly ;f77, 500,000, so 
the percentage of incidence will increase still higher. Sir 
Grant Dull’s object in this assertion is to justify the character 
and prove the success of the present British Indian policy. It 
will be hereafter seen that this very argument of his is one of 
the best proofs of the failure of this policy and of the ad- 
ministration based upon it. Sir Grant Duff says : " Mr. 
Smith' proceeds to admit that India has absorbed some 
^350,000,000 sterling of silver and gold in the last forty 
years, but makes the very odd remark that, although English 
writers consider this a great proof of wealth, it is not so 
regarded in India.” To this, what is Sir Grant Dull s reply f 
Of the same kind as usual : mere careless assertions, and a 
fling at the misrepresentation about the educated classes. 
He says :— ' 

“ It may suit A or B not to regard two and two as making four, 
but arithmetic is true, nevertheless; and there is the buliion, 
though doubtless one of the greatest boons that could be conferred 
upon India wouid be to get the vast dormant hoards of gold and 
^ver which are buried in the ground or worn on the person 
brought into circulation. Can that, however, be hoped for as long 
as the very people whom Mr. Smith treats as exponents of Native 
opinion do their utmost to excite hostility against the British 
Government ? " 

To avoid confusion 1 pass over for the present -without 
notice the last assertion. It -will be seen further on what 
dilferent testimony even the highest Indian authorities give 
upon this subject. With regard to the other remarks, it is 
clear that Sir Grant Duff has not taken the pains to know 
what the Natives say, and what the actual state of the 
matter is, wth regard to these economic conditions. The 






best thing I can do to avoid useless controversy is to give in 
my second article a scries of facts and oflicial figures, instead 
of making liare assertions of opinion without any proofs, as 
Sir Grant Duff says. These economic questions are of far 
greater and more serious importance, iMtIi to England and 
India, than Sir Grant Buff and others of bis views dream of. 
These facts and figures will show that Eritish India has not 
received such amounts of gold and silver as is generally 
supposed, or as are more than barely adequate to its ordinary 
wants. The phenomenon of the import of bullion into British 
Imiia is very much misapprehended, as will be shown in my 
second article ; and Sir Grant IJulT’s assertions arc mis- 
leading, a.s snch meagre, vague, and otf-hand assertions 
always are. By the present policy British India is ]irovontcd 
from arquiring any capital of its own, owing to the constant 
drain from its wretched income, and is on the verge of being 
ground down to dust. Such foreign capital as circulates in 
British India carries aw, ay its own profits ci:! of British India, 
leaving the masses of its people as poor as ever, and largely 
going through life on insufTicicnt food. 



November, 1887. 


II. 

I shall now consider the important questions of trade, 
bullion, population, drain, etc., to which Sif Grant Duflf has 
referred. As promised in my first article, I shall at once 
proceed to give official facts and figures, which will enable 
the public to judge for themselves. 

I begin with the question of the trade of British India. 
Vi'hat is the true trade of British India ? The trade returns 
of British India, as published in Blue-books, both in England 
and India, are misleading to those who do not study them 
with certain necessary information to guide them. What are 
given as trade returns of British India are not such really, as 
I explain below. The exports of the produce of a country 
form the basis of its trade. It is in return for such exports, 
together with ordinary commercial profits, that the country 
receives its imports. I shall first analyse the so-called 
exports of British India. A large portion of them, together 
with their profits, never return to British India in any shape, 
either of merchandise or treasure ; though in every true trade 
all exports with their profits ought so to return. The present 
exports of British India consist of— 

1. The exports of produce belonging to the Native States. 

2. The exports of produce belonging to the territories 
beyond the land frontiers. 

3. The exports of the produce belonging to European or 
other foreign planters or manufacturers, the profits of which 
are enjoyed in and carried away out of the country by these 
foreigners, and do not belong to or become a portion of the 
capital of the people of British India. The only interest the 
people have in these exports is that they are the labourers, 
by whose labour, at poor wages, the resources of their own 
country are to be brought out for the profit of the foreigners, 
such profit not to remain in the country. 

4. Remittances for “ home charges," including interest on 
public debt held in England, and loss in exchange, and 

( 251 ) ' 
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excluding interest on debt which is incurred for railways and 
other productive works. 

5. Remittances for interest on foreign debt incurred for 
railways and other productive public works. What in this 
case the lenders get as interest is all right ; there is nothing 
to complain of in that. In other countries, beyond the 



however, is not the case with British India. 


6. Private remittances of Europeans and other foreigners 
to their own countries for their families, and on account of 
their savings and profits. These remittances, together with 
item four, and what the foreigners enjoy in the country itself, 
are so much deprivation of the people, and cause the ex- 
hausting annual drain out of the very poor produce or income 
of British India. This is India's chief evil. 

7. The remainder are the only irne trade exports of the 
produce belonging to the people of British India. 

Let us now examine the actual figures of the so-called 
exports of British India, say for 1885. For easier under- 
standing I give the figures in sterling, taking the conventional 
jfi = Rs. 10. The amount of merchandise exported is 
1^83,200,528. This, however, consists of not only domestic 
produce and manufactures of all India, but also foreign 
merchandise rc-exported. 'I do not include treasure in these 
exports, for the simple reason that the gold or silver is not 
produced in India, but is simply a fe-oxportation out of what 
is imported from foreign parts. I take all my figures from 
the statistical abstracts published among Parliamentary 
returns, except when I mention any other source. I take, 
then, exports of merchandise to be ;^'83,200,528. We must 
first know how much of this belongs to the Native States. 
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one-si::th of such cotton comes from Kathiawad alone. To 
be on the safe side, I take the total of exports of the Native 
States to be one-liflh only — i.f., ;/’i6,6oo,ooo. Next, the 
export of merch.andise from the frontier countries is about 
/"o.soojooo. I may roughly take only one-quarter of this 
as exported out of India. That will be 1,300,000. 

Tlic exports of cofleo, indigo, jute manufactures, silk, 
tea, etc., which are mostly those belonging to foreign planters 
and n:anufacturers, amount to about ;^ii, 500,000. I cannot 
sav how much of this belongs to Native planters, and not to 
foroiqners. I may take these exports as ^10,000,000. 

itemittances made for “home charges" (excluding interest 
on rmlwav and productive works loans), including interest on 
pubiu- del-.t and loss in e.xchange, come to about 11,500,000. 

Itcmmances for interest on foreign loans for railways and 
other public works are about /^.Say.ooo. I cannot say how 
much interest on tlie capital of State railways and other 
productive works is paid in England as part of the interest 
paid on " debt ” (;f 2,61 2,000). If I take debt as ^162,000,000, 
and capital laid out on productive works i'74, 000,000, the 
proportion of interest on /■74, 000, 000 out of ;i’2,6i2,ooo will 
be about ,^1,189.000. If so, then the total amount of interest 
on all railways and public works will be about ;f6,ooo,ooo, 
leaving all other home charges, including exchange and 
interest on public debt, as ;^ii, 500,000, as I have assumed 

Private remittances of Europeans and other foreigners for 
their families, and of savings and profits, and for importing 
merchandise suitable for their consumption, may be roughly 
estimated at /io,ooo,ooo, though I think it is much more. 

The account, then, of the true trade exports of British 
India stands thus: — 


Totalcxpartsofalllndi.aandFronticrStatcs . 

Native Stales ,fiO,(ioo.ooi 

Frontier Territory 1,300,001 


Home charges 11,500,000 

Interest on nil railwai-s and public works 

loans C,ooo,o 03 


The true trade exports of the people of British India . ay, 600.000 

Or saj', roundly, /30, 000, 000 for a population of nearly 




the true exports of domestic produce. 

Is this a satisfactorj* result of a century of management 
by British administrators ? Let us compare this result with 
the trade exports of other parts of the British Empire. As I 
have no information about the foreign debt of those parts, for 
the interest of which they may have to export some of their 
produce, I make allowance for their tflioU public debt as so 
much foreign debt. This, of course is a too large allowance. 
1 take interest at 5 per cent., and deduct the amount from 
the exports. I am, therefore, evidently tinder-estimating the 
exports of the other parts of the British Empire. As the 
exports of British India include re-exports of foreign mer- 
chandise, I have taken the exports of all other countries, in a 
similar way, for a fair comparison. No deduction for any 
payment of interest on foreign debt is made for the United 
Kingdom, as it is more a lender than a borrower. I cannot 
give here the whole calculation, but only the results, and they 


TfUPiratlrrTport* ; - Truetrailcexporls 

Countr]«.s. jicr Iitail ^ Counirics. per head 
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jmption of Europeans ; (4) railway and Government stores ; 
and (5) the remainder for the Natives of British India. 
Let Government give us correct information about these 
'particulars, and then we shall be able to know how in- 
ignificant is the commercial benefit England derives from 
ler dominion over British India. I shall not be surprised 
f it is found that the real share of the people of British 
India in the British exports is not half of the ^29, 300, 000 
imported into India. It must be remembered that whatever 
is received by the Native States and the frontier territories is 
in full return, with the ordinary profits of 15 pet cent., for 
their exports to the United Kingdom. Their case is not like 
that of British India. They have no such exhausting drain 
as that of Britisli India, beyond paying the small tribute of 
about ;f7oo,ooo. If I take ,^15,000,000 as British produce 
received for the consumption of the Native subjects of British 
India, I think I am on the safe side. What is this amount 
for a population of 200,000,000? Only is. fid. per head. 
Take it even at 2s. per head if you like, or even ,^25, 000,000, 
which will be only 2S. fid. per head. What a wretched result 
for four-fifths of the luholc British Empire I The population of 
British India is 200,000,000, and that of the rest of the 
British Empire outside India, including the United Kingdom, 
about 52,000,000, 

I now compare the exports of British produce to British 
India with those to other parts of the British Empire and to 
other foreign countries. I give the results only : — 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Exports of British Produce per Head for 1885. 


British India . u.M.or 
North American Colonies . 30 S 
IVest Indian Islands and 


British Honduras 
Austraiasia , 
Straits Settlements 


• 37 K 

■sfsl 
. 60 


To Countries. 

Manrilius .... 

Good Hope and 

West African Settlements . 
Pt^ssions on the Gold 



14 2 


13 10 


Some deductions may have to be made from these figures. 
What a sad story is this I If British India took oniy 
per head, England would export to British India alone as much 
as she exports at present to the whole world (^213, 000,000). 
What an amount of work would this give to British industries 


cent. I cannot get particulats of the foreign debts, if they, 
have any, of other countries, and some allowance will have to 
be made for tliat. But in all these cases the amount t' 
exports is so large, as compared tvi^h the paltry figure o 
British India, that the contrast remains most striking: — 


•Russian Empire 
•Norway 


i 


istro- Hungarian Empire 


gSstaies 

tcifni 

tArgcntinc Ro( 
tUruguay . 

J.apao 

lirilish India 
;o lately opened up, is exporting m 


After seeing how poor the intt trade exports arc of the 
people of British India from the point of view of British 
India's interests, let us next examine the matter from the 
point of view of England's interest. What benefit has 
Bngland's trade derived, after possessing and administering 
British India for more than a hundred years, under a most 
expensive administratioif, xvith complete despotic control 
over it, the people h.aving no voice and no control of any 
kind. Has British India so improved as to become an 
important customer for British goods? There was .)o 
protection, no heavy duties to hamper British imports, as 
in other parts of the British Empire itself, or in foreign 
countries. And yet we find that British India is by far the 
most wretched customer for British produce or manufactures. 
Here are the facts: — The total of the exports of British 
produce from the United Kingdom to India is, for the year 
tSSj, /"ay, 300,000. As I have explained before about 
exports from India, that they are not all from British India, 
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rsna produce ! Will the British merchants and manufacturers 
open their eyes ? Will the British working men understand 
hoiv enormous their loss is from the present policy, which 
involves besides a charge of dishonourable violation of sacred 
promises that clings to the British name? If India prospered 
ard consumed British produce largely, what a gain would it 
he to England and to the whole world also I Here, then, 
v.ill be Sir Grant Duff’s “India's interest, England’s 
interest, and the world’s interest ’’ to his hearts content, if 
he will v.-ith a true and earnest heart labour to achieve this 
threefold interest in the right way. 

Let us next take other foreign countries, with most or 
all of which England, 1 think, has no free trade, and see how 
Britisii India stands the comparison even with them : — 


Exports of British Produce p 


France . . . . 7 11 

Sweden and Norway . . 10 8 

Denmark and Iceland. . jg 4 

Holland (this may be sap- 
plyinj! some portion of 
Central Europe . . 44 3 

Belgium^ (do. do) . • *| 3 

Spain 3 9 

Italy (perhaps partly sap- 
pfied by intermediate 
countries) . . -49 

Austrian territory (ditto) . o 8 


Russia (perhaps partly sup- 
plied through inter- 


BSs. 


Is 8 


Japan, so lately opened, has commenced taking is. id. 
worth per head. These figures tell their own eloquent tale. 
Is it too much to e-xpect that, avith complete free trade and 
British management, and all "development of resources,” 
the prosperity of British India ought to be such as to 
consume of British produce even ;fi a head, and that it 
v/ould be so if British India were allowed to grow freely 
under natural economic conditions ? 

In the first article I referred to the capacity of British 
India for taxation. Over and over again have British Indian 
financiers lamented that British India cannot bear additional' 
taxation without oppressiveness. Well, now what is tlie 
extent of this taxation which is already so crushing that any 



and even of those Native States of India where anything like 
improved government on the British Indian system is intro- 
duced. I give results only : — 


1 Natal , 

Cape of Good Hope . 


Gr.in/DiichyofOldcnbnrgh 
Saxo-Coburg and Gotha 

tVurtembarg 


Republic of Peru 
j AlMerritorj- directly under 
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these people pay returns back to them, which is not the case 
wilii British India. Can it be said of any of these countries 
that one-fifth or one-third of its people goes through life on 
insufficient food from sheer poverty of only 40s. income, and 
not from imperfect distribution ? - 

I shall next take the case of some of the Native States of 
India. I have taken some where during the minorities of 
the Princes English officials have administered the State, and 
pet them into order and good government. The capacity for 
taxation which I give below is not the result of any oppressive 
taxation, but of the natural developments by improved 
government, and of the increasing prosperity of the people. 
I give instances in the Bombay Presidency that I know, and 
of which I have been able to get some particulars. 


Gross Revenue per Head (;fi = Rs. 10). 


Baroda 
Catch . 
Bhavnagar . 


These States have no debts. Baroda, Bhavnagar, and 
Gondal have built and are extending their own railways, and 
all have built and are building their own public works from 
revenue, and have good balances. Baroda has a balance in 
. hand of ;^'2,ioo,ooo, equal to eighteen months’ revenue j 
Cutch has ^140,000, equal to eight months’ revenue ; Bhav- 
nagar has ;^56 o,ooo, equahto two years’ revenue ; and Gondal 
has £ 1 ^ 0 , 000 , equal to fifteen months’ revenue. I give only 
one or two short extracts from official statements. Sir W. 
Hunter, in his “ Imperial Gazetteer,” says about Bhavnagar 
in connexion with Kathiawad : “ Bhavnagar has taken the 
lead in the material development of her resources, and is the 
• first State in India which constructed a railway at her own 
expense and risk.” I may say that Gondal did the same in 
conjunction with Bhavnagar, and Baroda had done that long 
before. In handing over the rule of Gondal to the Prmce on 
.the completion of his minority, Major Nutt, the British 
Administrator, and in charge of the State at the time, says 
with just pride and pleasure, in reference to the increase of 
revenue fi-om ;f8o,ooo in 1870 to ;fi2o,ooo in 1884 ; “ One 
point of special interest in this matter is, that the increase in 
revenue has not occasioned any hardship- to Gondal subjects. 



no debts, and yonr treasury is full." When will British 
Indian financiers, be able to speak with the same pride, 
pleasure, and satisfaction ? “ No debt, full treasury, good 
work in progress, increase of revenue, with increase of social 
prosperity, for high and low, rich and poor." Will this ever 
be in British India under the present policy? No. 

There are some other States in Kathiawad in which 
higher taxation per head than that of British India is paid by 
the people, though I do not know that it is said that there is 
oppressive taxation there. I maj’ instance Junagadh as 
IIS. per head, with 500,000 balance in band, equal to fifteen 
months' revenue; and Nawanagar as i6s. 3d. per head, and 
gradually paying off some debt. I have no doubt that 
Native States will go on rapidly increasing in prosperity as 
their system of government goes on improving. I know from 
my own personal knowledge as Prime Minister of Baroda for 
one year that that State has a very promising future indeed. 
There are several other Native States in India in which the 
gross revenue per head is higher than that of British India. 
All the remaining first and second class Kathiawar Stales 
arc from Ss. to 13s. per head; Gwalior, 7s. 8d. ; Indore, 
13s. 5d. ; Bhurlpore, 8s. 8d. ; Dholepur, Ss. lod. ; Tonk, 7s. ; 
Kotah, 1 IS. 4d. ; Jallawar, Ss. lod. Only just now Sindia 
lends ^3,500,000 to the British Government; Holkar, I 
think, has lent ;^’i,ooo,ooo for the Indore railway. 

There cannot be much oppression in these States, ns the 
Political Agents’ vigilance and superintendence, and the fear 
of the displeasure of Government, are expected to prevent it. 

Then Sir Grant Duff maintains that no country on the 
face of the earth is governed so cheaply as British India. In 
the first place, this is a fiction, ns the heaviness of burden on 
poverty-stricken British India is more than double than that 
on the enormously rich England; and secondly, Sir Grant 
Duff’s object is to show that this cheapness is a proof of the 






In my “ Poverty of In^a ” I have treated the subject at 
some length. The total amount (after deducting the exports 
from imports) retained by India during a period of eighty-four 
years (i8oi to 1884), including the exceptionally large imports 
during the American war, is i’455,76i,385. This is for all 
India. The population at present is 254,000,000. I may 
take the average of eighty-four years roughly — say 200,000,000. 
This gives 453; 6d. per bead for the whole eighty-four years, 
or 6jd. per head per annum. Even if I took the average 
population as 180,000,000, the amount per head for the eighty- 
four years would be 50s. or yd. per head per annum. Of the 
United Kingdom I cannot get returns before 1858. The total 
amount of treasure retained by the United Kingdom (after 
deducting export from imports) is, for twenty-seven years from 
1858 to 1884, /86 ,i 94,937. Taking an average of 31,000,000 
of population for twenty-seven years, the amount retained for 
these twenty-seven years is 55s. yd. per bead, or very nearly 
2S. :d. per head per annum; while in India for more than 
three times the same period the amount is only 45s. 6d. per 
head, or 6Jd. per head per annum. France has retained from 
1861 to 1880 (Mulball’s Dictionary) ^208,000,000; and taking 





be further remembered that there is no such vast system of 
cheques, clearing-houses, etc!, in India, as pkys so important 
a part in England and other countries of Europe. Wretched 
as the provision of 6Jd. per head per annum is' for all wants 
— political, social, commercial, etc. — there is something far 
worse behind for British India. All the gold and silver that 
I have shown above as retained by India is not for British 
India only, but for the Native States, the frontier territories, 
and the European population ; and then the remainder is for 
the Native population of British India. > We must have 
official information about these four divisions before we can 


form a correct estimate of what British India retains. The 


Native States, as I have said before, have no foreign drain 
except the small amount of tribute of about ,^'700,000. Some 
frontier territories receive something instead of paying any 
tribute. These States therefore receive back for the exports 
of their merchandise, find for the ordinary trade profits on 
such exports, full returns in imports of merchandise and 
treasure, and this treasure taken away by the Native States 
and frontier territories forms not a small portion of what is 
imported into India. It must also be considered how much 
metal is necessary every year for waste of coin and metal, 
and for the wants of circulating currency. When Grovern- 
ment can give us all such information, it will be found that 
predous little remains for British India beyond what it is 
compeiled to import for its absolute wants. I hope England 
does not mean to say that Englishmen or Englishwomen may 
sport as much as they like in ornaments or personal trinkets 
or jewellery; but that the wretch of a Native of British India, 
their fellow-subject, has no business or right to put a few 
shillings’ worth of trinkets on his wife, or daughter’s person ; 
or that Natives must simply live the lives of brutes, subsist 





supply the waste of coin or metal. Is it too much to assume 
that in the very rvidespiead and minute distribution, over a 
vast surface and a vast population, of small trinkets or orna- ' 
ments of silver, and their rough use, another million may be 
required to supply waste and loss? If only a pennyworth 
per head per annum be so wanted, it would make a million 
sterling. Next, how much goes to the Native States and the 
frontier territories? Here are a few significant official figures 
as an indication : The " Report of the external land trade 
and railway-borne trade of the Bombay Presidency for 1884- 
Ss " (p.a), says of Rajputana and Central India — " 13. The 
imports from the external bloclcs being greater than the ex- 
ports to them, the balance of trade due by the Presidency to 
the other provinces amounts to Rs. 12,01,05,912, as appears 
from the above table and the following.” I take the Native 
States from the table referred to. 

Excess of Impoets in Bomday Presidency. 

From Haipu tana and Central India . . .1^8.5,55,46.753 

„ Berar i,46,9t.355 

„ Hyderabad 8,67,68$ 


Toltir . . Rs. 7,13,05,796 


Ot ;f7>i30,579. This means that these Native States have 
exported so much more merchandise than they have imported. 
Thereupon the Report remarks thus : — “The greatest balance 
is in favour of Rajputana and Central India, caused by the 
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increase it much. Foreign capital does nearly all the work, 
and carries away all the profit. Foreign capitalists from 
Europe and from Native States make profits from the re- 
sources of British India, and take away those profits to their 
own countries. The share that the mass of the Natives of 
British India have is to drudge and .slave on scanty sub- 
sistence for these foreign capitalists; not as slaves in 
America did, on the resources of the country and land 
belonging to the masters themselves, but on the resources of 
their own country, for the benefit of the foreign capitalists. 

I may illustrate this a little. Bombay is considered a 
wealthy place, and has a large capital circulating in it, to 
carry on all its wants as a great port. Whose capital is this? 
Mostly that of foreigners. The capital of thfe European 
exchange banks and European merchants is mostly foreign 
and most of the Native capital is also foreign — 
that of the Native bankers and merchants from the 
Native States. Nearly ^6,000,000 of the capital working in 
Bombay belongs to Native bankers from the Native States. 
Besides, a large portion of the wealthy merchants, though 
more or less settled in Bombay, are from Native States. Of 
course I do not mean to say anything against these capitalists 
from Europe or Native States. They are quite free and 
welcome to come and do what they can. They do some 
good. But what I mean is, that British India cannot and 
does not make any capital, and must and does lose the profit 
of its resources to others.’ If British India were left to its 
own free development it would be quite able to supply all its 
own wants, would not remain handicapped, and would have 
a free field in competition with the foreign capitalists, with 
benefit to all concerned. The official admission of the 
amount of the drain goes as far as ;^2o,ooo,ooo per annum ; 
but really it will be found to be much larger (excluding 
interest on railway and public works loans) : — add to this 
drain out of the country what is eaten and enjoyed in the 
country itself by others than the Natives of the country, to 
the deprivation by so much of these Natives, and some idea 
can be formed of the actual and continuous depletion. Now, 
take only ;f20,ooo,ooo per annum to be the extent of the 
drain, or even ^^lo, 000, 000 per annum ; this amount, for the 
last thirty years only, would have sufficed to build all the 
present and great many more railways and other public 











incnt liavu long regarded as of the most serious order." [The 
italics are niinc-l 

This gives some hope. If, after the faithful adoption of the 
policy of 1833 and 1858, our material condition does not 
improve, and all the fears expressed in the above extract do 
not vanish, the fault trill not be Britain's, hnd she will at 
least be relieved from the charge of dishonour to her word. 
But I have not the shadow of a doubt, as the statesmen of 
1833 and the' proclamation of 1858 had no doubt, that the 
result will be a blessing both to England and India. 

A second ray of hope is this. Many Englishmen in 
England are taking active interest in the matter. Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Fawcett, Sir C. Trevelyan, and others have done 
good in the past. Others are earnestly working now — Mr, 
Slagg, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Digby, Mr. S. Smith, Mr. Hyndman, 
and several others. A further ray of hope is in an increasing 
number of members of Parliament interesting themselves in 
Indian matters, such as Dr. Hunter, Mr. S. Smith, Dr. Clark, 
Mr. Cremer, Sir J. Phear, Sir W. Plowden, and many others ; 
and we cannot but feel thankful to all who have taken and 




S3™pathy with us. Mr. Bright hit the blot as far back as 
1853 in his speech of the 3rd of January : “ I must say that 
it is my belief that if a country be found possessing a most 
fertile soil and capable of bearing every variety of production, 
and that notwithstanding the people are in a state of extreme 
■destitution and suffering, the chances are that there is some 
fundamental error in the government of the country.” It is 
not necessary to go far to seek for this fundamental error. It 
is the perversion of the policy of 1833, which in the more 
widened and cotnplete form of rSyS is virtually still a dead 
letter. 

Much is said about poor Natives wasting money in 
marriages, etc. I hope it is not meant that these poor 
wretches have no right to any social privileges or enjoyments, 
and that their business is only to live and die like brutes. 
But the fact of the matter is, that this is one of those fallacies 
that die hard. Let us sec what truth the Deccan Riots 
Commission brings to light. The Report of that Commission 
says (page 19, par. 54) : “ The results of the Commission's 
enquiries show that undue prominence has been given to the 
expenditure on marriage and other festivals as a cause of the 
ryots' indebtedness. The expenditure on such occasions 
may undoubtedly be called extravagant when compared with • 
the ryots' means; but the occasions occur seldom, and 
probably in a course of years the total sum spent this way by 
any ryot is not larger than a man in his pasiiion is jttslifitd in 
spending ail social and domestic pleasures'." (The italics are mine.) 
And what is the amount the poor ryot spends on the 
marriage of his son ! Rs. 50 to 75 {£s to £7 10s.) say the 
Commissioners. 

Sir Grant Duff says: "We have stopped war, we are 
stopping famine. How are the ever-increasing multitudes to 
be fed ? ” Is not Sir Grant Duff a tittle hasty in saying. 












The densest Province of British India is Bengal (443). 
Thus here are countries denser and thinner than' British 
India, but eveiy me of them has- a far better income than 
British India. Belgium, denser than the densest Presidency 
of British India, is eleven times more wealthy ; England 
as dense, is twenty times more wealthy. Here are some 
very thinly populated countries: Mexico, 13 per square 
mile; ‘Venezuela, 4-7 ; Chili, 8‘8: Peru, i8'6; Argentine 
Republic, 2-6 ; Uruguay, y8 ; and ^veral others. Are they 
therefore so much richer than England or Belgium ? Here 
is Ireland, at your door. About its people the Duke of 
Argyll only a few weeks ago (22nd of April last), in the 
House of Lords, said: “Do not tell me that the Irish 
labourer is incapable of labour, or energy, or exertion. Place 
him in favourable circumstances, and there is no better 




I le.-ive tliefe flowers of rhetoric atone. Not satisfied even 
ii this nnidi, he has forgotten himself altogether, and 
andicrsly charged the educated classes — “who do their 
lost to excite hostility against the British Government," 
ho do their utmost to excite factitious disloyalty.” I 
:1 t'lis charge with only two short extracts. I need not 
;te many words. 

The following, from the highest authority, is ample, clear, 
conclusive. The Government of India, in their despatch 
he 8th of June, i8So, to the Secretary of State for India, 
r this emphatic testimony ; “ To the minds of at least the 
catod among the people of India— and the number is 
idlv incteisinsr — anv idea of the subversion of British 


abhorrent, from the consaousness that it must 
the wildest anarchy and confusion." Secondly, on 
cious day of the Jubilee demonstration the Viceroy 
in his Jubilee speech, says: — 
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grosses have asked ? It is virtually and simply the “ con- 
scientious fulhlment ” of the pledges of 1833 and 1858. They 
are the pivot upon which all Indian problems turn. . If India 
is to be retained to Bntmn, it will be by men who insist upon 
being just, and upon the righteous fulfilment of the proclama- 
tion of 1858. Any one can jndge of this from the kind of 
ovations given to Lord Ripon and Sir W. Wedderbum on 
their retirement. 

Here, again, our gracious Empress in the year of her 
auspicious Jubilee once more proclaims to the world and 
assures us, in her response to the Bombay Jubilee Address 
last June, “ It had always been, and will always be, her 
earnest desire to maintain unswervingly the principles laid 
down in the proclamation pnblished on her assumption of 
the direct control of the government of India.” We ask no 
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EAST INDIA REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


foe a full axd independent Parliamentary 
Enquiry. 

August i^ih, 1894. 

Mr. Kaoroji p^insbury, Central) said he undertook now 
to second this Resolution, and before going into the subject 
of the difierent parts of which it consisted he would say a few 
preliminary y/ords. The Government of India distinctly 
admitted and knew very well that the educated people of 
India were thoroughly loyal. The hon. Member for Kingston 
(Sir R. Temple) had stated that the state of the country and 
of the people often invited or demanded criticism on the part 
of the Natives. It was in every way desirable that their 
sentiments and opinions should be made known to the ruling 
classes, and such outspoken frankness should never be mis- 
taken for disloyalty or disaffection. Nothing was nearer to 
his (hir. Naoroji’s) mind than to make the fullest acknow- 
ledgment of all the good that had been done by the connexion 
of the British people with India. They had no complaint 
against the British people and Parliament. They had from 
them everything they could desire. It was against the 
system adopted by the British Indian authorities in the last 
century and maintained up till now, though much modified, 
that they protested. The first point in the Motion was the 
condition of the people of India. In order to understand fully 
the present condition of the people of India, it was necessary 
to have a sort of sketch of the past, and he would give it as 
briefly as possible. In the last century the Administration 
was everything that should not be desired. He would give a 
few e.xtracts from letters of the Court of Directors and the 
Bengal Government., In one of the letters the Directors said 
(8th of February, 1764): — 

" Your deliberations on the inland trade have laid open to us a 
scene of most cruel oppression ; the poor of the country, who used 
always to deal in salt, beetlennt, and tobacco, are now deprived of 
their daily bread by the trade of the Europeans.” 
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our body, and the grandson — ^the Lord Lansdowne of .1893 — 
now rivetted back those chains upon ns. Look upon this 
picture and upon that ! And the Indians were now just the 
same British slaves, instead of British subjects, as,they were 
before their emancipation in 1833. Mr. Montgomery Martin, 
after examining the records of a survey of the condition of 
the people of some Provinces of Bengal or Behar, which had 
been made for nine years from 1807-16, concluded 


" It is impossible to avoid remarking two facts as pecnliarly ^ 
striking : First, Kie richness of the connt^ surveyed j and, second, * 
the poverty of its inhahitants." 


He gave the reason for these striking facts. He said 



The drain at present was seven times, if not ten times, as 
much. Mr. Frederick Shore, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
said, in 1837 : — 









- going on increasing up to the present day. Lord Salisbury, 
in a Minute [Ret. c. 3086-1 of 18S1], pointed out that the 
‘injury was exaggerated in the case of India, where so much 
of the revenue was exported without a direct equivalent — 
that as India must be bled, the lancet should be directed to 
the parts where the blqod was congested or at least sufficient, 
not to the rural districts which were already feeble from the 
want of blood. This bleeding of India must cease. Lord 
Hartington (the Duke of Devonshire) declared (23rd Aug., 
1S83) India 'Was insnfRciently governed, and that if it 
was to be better governed, that could only be done by the 
employment of the best and most intelligent of the Natives in 
the Service ; and he further advised that it was not wise to 
drive the people to think that their only hope lay in getting 
rid of their English rulers. Lastly, rvith regard to the present 
condition of India, and even serious danger to British power, 
a remarkable confirmation was given, after a hundred years, 
to Sir John Shore’s prophecy of 1787, by the Secretary of 
State for India in 18S6. A letter of the India Office to the 
Treasury said (Ret. c. 4868 of 1886): — 

" The position of India in relation to taxation and llio sources of 
llio public revenue is verj- peculiar, not merely from the habits 
of the people and Uieir strong aversion to change, whicli is more 
specially exliibitcd to new forms of taxation, but likewise from the 
cliarncter of tlie government, which is in the hands of foreigners, 
who liold the principal administrative offices and form so large a 

E art of the Army. The impatience of the new tax,ation, which will 
avc to be borne wholly as a consequence of the foreign rule 
imposed on the country aifd virtually to meet additions to charges 
arising outside of the country, would constitute a political danger, 
tile real magnitude- of which, it is to be feared, is not -at all 
appreciated by persons who have no knowledge of or concern in the 
government of India, but which those responsible for that govern- 
ment have long regarded as of the most serious order." 

To sum up — as to the material condition of India — the main 
features in the last century were gross corruption and 
oppression by the Europeans; in the present century, high 
salaries and the heavy weight of the European services — 
their economic condition. Therefore, there was. no such 
thing as the finances of India. No financier ever could make 
a real healthy finance of India, unless he could make two'and 
two equal to six. The most essential condition was wanting. 
Taxes must be administered by and disbursed to those who 
paid. That did not exist. From the taxes raised every 




vsa- a large portion was eaten up and carried away from the 
country by others than the people of British India. The 
finances of that country were simply inexplicable, and could 
not he carried out ; if the extracts he had read meant any- 
thing, they meant that the present evil system of a foreign 
domination was destroying them, and was fraught with 
political danger of the most serious order to British power 
itself. It liad been clearly pointed out that India was 
extreinely poor. What advantage had been derived by India 
during the past lOO years under the administration of the 
most highly-praised and most highly-paid officials in the 
world ? If there was any condemnation of the existing 
system, it was in the result that the country was poorer than 
any country in the world. He could adduce a number of 
facts and figures of the practical effect of tlie present system 
of administration, but there was not the time now. The very 
fact of the wail of the Finance Ministers of this decade was 
a complete condemnation. He was quite sure that the right 
hon. gentleman the Secretary of State for India was truly 
desirous to know the truth, but he could aot know that 
clearly unless certain information was placed before the 
House. He would .suggest, if the right hon. gentleman 
allowed, a certain number of Returns which would give the 
regular production of the country year by year, and the 
absolute necessaries of a common labourer to live in working 
health. In connexion with the trade test there was one 
fallacy which he must exj^ain. They were told in Statistical 
Returns that India had an enormous trade of nearly 
/i 96 ,ooo,ooo, imports and exports together. If he sent 
goods worth £too out of this country to some other country, 
he expected there was £iOo of it returned to him -with some 
addition of profit. That was the natural condition of every 
trade. In the Colonies and in European countries there was 
an excess of imports over exports.' In the United Kingdom 
for the past lo years— 1883 to 189a— the excess had been 3a 
per cent., in Norway it was 42 per cent., Sweden‘24 per cent., 
Denmark 40 per cent., Holland 22 per cent., France 20 per 
cent., Switzerland 28 per cent., Spain g per cent., Belgium 
7 per cent., and so on. Anyone with common sense would, 
of course, admit that if a quantity of goods worth a certain 
amount of money were sent out, an additional profit was 
expected in return ; if not, there could not be any commerce ; 





told they ought to be thankful, and they were thankful, for 
the loans made to them for public works'; but if they were 
left to themselves to enjoy what they produced with a 
reasonable price for British rule, if they had to develop their 
own resources, they would not require any such loans with the 
interest to be paid on them, which added to the drain on the 
country. Those loans were only a fraction of what was 
taken away from the country. India had lost thousands of 
millions in pHncipal and interest, and was asked to be 
thankful for the loan of a couple of hundreds of millions. 
The bulk of the British Indian subjects were like hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to the British and foreign Indian 
capitalists. The seeming prosperity of British India was 
entirely owing to the amount of foreign capital. In Bombay 
alone, which was considered to be a rich place, there were 
at least /io,ooo,ooo of capital circulating belonging to foreign 
Europeans and Indians from Native States. If all such 
foreign capital were separated there would be very little 
wealth in British India. He could not go further into these 
figures, because he must have an occasion on which he could 
- go more fully into them. If only the right hon. gentle'man 
the Secretary of State for India would give them the Returns 
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2r,d health}- finance for India. This canker was destructive 
to India and suicidal to the British. The British people 
would not stand a single day the evil if the Front Benches 
here— all the principal military and civil posts and a large 
portion of the Army— were to he occupied by some foreigners 
on even the plea of giving service. Wien an English official 
had acquired experience in the Service of twenty or thirty 
years, all that was entirely lost to India when he left the 
co-jntrv, and it was a most serious loss, although he did not 
blame him for leaving the shore. They were left at a certain 
low level. They could not rise; they could not develop their 
capacity for higher government, because they had no oppor- 
tunity ; the result was, of course, that their faculties must be 
Stunted. • Lastly, every European displaced an Indian who 
should fill that post. In short, the evil of the foreign rule 
involved the triple loss of wealth, wisdom, and work. No 
wonder at India’s material and moral poverty ! The next 
point was the wants of the Indians. He did not think it 
would require very long discussion to ascertain their wants. 
They could be summed up in a few words. ’They wanted 
British honour, good faith, righteousness, and justice. They 
should then get e-verything that was good for themselves, and 
it would benefit the rulers themselves, but unfortunately that 
had not been their fortune. Here they had an admission of 
the manner in which their best interests were treated. Lord 
Lytton, in a confidential ^linute, said : — 

“ No sooner was the Act passed than the Government began to 

devise means for practically evading the fulfilment of it We 

all know that these claims and expectations never can or will be 
fulfilled. We have had to choose between prohibiting them and 
cheating them, and we have chosen the least straightforward 

He would not believe that the Sovereign and the Parliament 
who gave these pledges of justice and honour intended to 
cheat. It was the Indian Executive who had abused their 
trust. That Act of 1833 was a dead letter up to the present 
day. Lord Lytton said : — 

“ Since I am writing confidentially, I do not hesitate to say that 
both the Governments of England and of India appear to me up to 
the present moment unable to answer satisfactorily the charge of 
having taken every means in their power of breaking to the heart 
the words of promise they had uttered to the ear." 

What they wanted was that what Lord Salisbury called 
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crateful for the promises made, bet would aslc that these 
words be now converted into loyal, faithful deeds, as English- 
men for iheir honour are bound to do. Some weeks ago the 
right hon. gentleman the member for Midlothian wrote a 
letter to Sir John Cowan in which he stated that the past 
sixty years had been years of emancipation. Many emanci- 
pations had taken place in these years; the Irish, the Jews, 
the slaves, all received emancipation in that wave of humanity 
which passed over this country, and which made this 
country the most brilliant and civilised of the ’countries of the 
world. In those days of emancipation, and in the very year 
in which the right hon. gentleman began his political career, 
the people of India also had their emancipation at the hands 
of the Liberal Party. It was the Liberal Party -that passed 
the Act of 1S33 and made the magnificent promises explained 
both by Macaulay and Lansdowne. He would ask the right 
hon. gentleman the niember for Midlothian to say whether, 
after the Liberal Party having given this emancipation at the 
commencement of his political career, be would at the end 
b£ it, while giving emancipation to 3,ooo,ooo’of Irishmen, 
only further enslave the 300,000,000 of India ? The decision 
relating to the simultaneous examinations meant rivetting 
back upon them every chain broken by the act of eman- 
cipation. The right hon. gentleman in 1893, in connexion 
with the Irish question, after alluding to the arguments of 
fear and force, said : — 











India among the educated classes was nearing despair. It 
v,-as a very bad seed that was being sown in connexion with 
this matter if some scheme was not adopted, with reasonable 
mcdiScations, to give some effect to the Resolution for simul- 
taneous examinations as was promised a few months ago. 
The Under-Secretary for India assured them in the last 
Indian Budget Debate that neither he nor the Secretary of 
State for India bad any disposition of thwarting or defeating 
that Resolution. Indians then felt assured on the point, and 
their joy was great. But what must be their despair and 
disappointment when such statements are put before the 
House of Commons and the country as were to be found in 
this dark Blue Book. It was enough to break anybody’s heart. 
It would have broken his but for the strong faith he had in 
the justice of the British people and the one bright ray to 
he found even in that Return itself, which had strengthened 
him to continue his appeal as long as he should live. That 
ray has come from the Madras Government. They had 
pointed out that they felt bound to do something. They also 
pointed out the difficulties in the way, but these difficulties 
were not insurmountable? About the want of true Jiving 
representation of the people he would hot now say anything. 
Every Englishman understood its importance. The next 
point in the Motion was the ability to bear existing burdens. 
Indians were often told by men in authority that India was 
the lightest taxed country in the world. The United 
Kingdom paid £■2. los. per head for the purposes of the State. 
They paid only 5s. or 6s. per head, and, therefore, the con- 
clusion v.'as drawn that the Indians were the most lightly- 
taxed people on earth. Bnt if these gentlemen would only 
^take the trouble of looking a little deeper they would see how 
the matter stood. England paid £i los. per head from an 
iucozne of something like ^^35 per head, and their capacitj', 
therefore, to pay £1 los. was sufficiently' large. Then, again, 
this £1 los. returned to them — every ferthing of it — ^in some 
•form or another. The proportion they paid to the State in 




the shape of Revenues was, therefore, something like only 7 
or 8 per cent. India paid 5s. or 6s. out of their wretched 
incomes of £i, or 20 rupees, as he calculated, or 27 rupees, 
as calculated by Lord Cromer. But even talcing the latter 
figure, it would not make any great difference. The three 
rupees was far more bbrdensome compared with the wretched 
capacity of the people of India to bear taxation than the 
£1 10s. which England paid. At the rate of production of 
Rs. 20 per head_ India paid t4 per cent, of her income for 
purposes of revenue — ^nearly twice as heavy as the incidence 
of the United Kingdom. Even at the rate of production of' 
Rs. 27 per head the Indian burden was n per cent. Then, 
again, take the test of the Income Tax. In the United 
Kingdom id. in the Income Tax gave some ;^2,5oo,ooo; 
but in India, with ten times the population, id. only gave 
about Rx. 300,000, with an exemption of only Rx, 50 instead 
of ;^i50 as in this country. In the last 100 years the wealth 
of England had increased by leaps and bounds, while India, 
governed by the same Englishmen, was the same poor nation 
that it was all through the century that had elapsed, and 
India at the present moment was the most extremely poor 
country in the world, and would bo poor to the end of the 
chapter if the present system of foreign domination continued. 
Ho did not say that the Natives should attain to the highest 
positions of control and power. Let there be Europeans in 
the highest positions, such as the Viceroy, the Governors, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the ' Forces, and the higher 
military officers, and such others as might be reasonably 
considered to be required to hold the controlling powers. 
The controlling power of Englishmen in India was wanted as 
much for the benefit of India as for the benefit of England. 
The next point in the Motion was, what were the sources of 
Indian Revenue ? The chief sources of the Revenue were 
just what was mainly obtained from the cultivators of the 
soil. Here in this country the landlords — the wealthiest 
people — paid from land only 2 or 3 per cent, of the 
Revenues, but in India land was made to contribute some- 
thing like Rx. 27,000,000 of the total Revenue of about 
Rx. 67,000,000. Then the Salt Tax, the most cruel Revenue 
imposed in any civilised country, provided Rx. 8,600,000, and 
that with the opium formed the bulk of the Revenue of India, 
which was drawn from the wretchedness of the people and 
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bv T— icr.ning tiiE ChinssE. It mattered not what the State 
receive.'! vns cajicd — ' lEt:, rent, revenue, or by any other 
name tiiev hired — the simple fact of the matter was, that out 
of a c-rrr.ru annua! national production the State took a 
certain portion. Now it wntild not also matter much about 
tl'.c cartion taitcii liy the State if that portion, as in this 
ccu-ntrv. returned to the people themselves, from whom it 
was raised. But the misfortune and the evil was that much 
of this portion did not re'urn to the people, and that the 
whole system of Revenue and the economic 'condition of the 
people became unnatural and oppressive, rvitli danger to the 
rulers. In this country the people drank nearly per head, 
wliile in India they could not produce altogether more than 
half ih.at amount per head. Was the system under which 
such a wretched condition prevailed not a matter for careful 
consideration ; So long as the system went on, so long must 
the people go on living wretched lives. There was a constant 
draining av.My of India’s resources, and she could never, 
therefore, be a prosperous country. Not only that, but in 
time India must perish, and with it might perish the British 
Empire. If India was prosperous, England would be pros- 
perous ten times more than she was at present by reason of 
the trade she could carry on with India. England at present 
exported some /’soojooo.ooo worth of British produce, yet 
to India she hardly exported produce to the value of 2S. 6d. 
per head. If India were prosperous enough to buy even £t 
worth per head of English* goods she would be able to send 
to India as much as she now sent to the whole world. Would 
it not, then, bo a far greater benefit to England if India were 
prosperous than to keep her as she was ? The next point in 
the Motion was the reduction of e.xpenditarc. The very first 
thing should be to cancel that immoral and cruel ‘‘com- 
pensation ” without any legal claim even. That was not the 
occasion to discuss its selfishness and utter disregard of the 
wretchedness of the millions of the people. But as if this 
injustice were not enough, other bad features were added to 
it, if my information be correct. The compensation was only 
for remittances to this country. But instead of this, every 
European and Eurasian, whether he had to make any family 
remittances or not, was to have a certain addition to his 
salary. That was not all. The iniquity of making race 
distinctions was again adopted in this also ; Europeans and 



Eurasians, whether remittances had to be made or not, were 
to receive compensation ; but an Indian, who had actually to 
make remittances for the education of his sons, could have no 
consideration. But he (Mr. Naoroji) deprecated the whole • 
thing altogether — to take from the wretched to give to the 
better-off. This compensation should be cancelled as the 
first step in reduction. As the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said the other day in his splendid speech at his magnificent 
ovation by the Liberal Members, in speaking of the land- 
owners, the burden was always shifted on to other shoulders, 
and always on those least able to pay. This was exactly 
the principle of Anglo-Indian authorities. If ii 'was 
really intended to retrench with regard to expenditure in 
India, why not begin with the salary list ? The Viceroy 
surely could get his bread and butter -with ;f2o,ooo a year 
instead of 25,000. The Governors could surely have bread 
and cheese for ^6,000 or £ 8,000 instead of ;fro,ooo, and so 
on down till the end of the salary list was reached at Rs. 200 
a month. This would afford a much-needed relief, because 
India could not really afford to pay. Sir William Hunter" 
had rightly said that if we were to govern the Indian people 
efficiently and cheaply we must govern them by means of 
themselves, and pay for the administration at the market 
rates of N ative labour ; that the good work of security and law 
had assumed such dimensions under the Queen’s government 
of India that it could no longer be carried on or even super- 
vised by imported labour from England, except at a cost 
which India could sustmn, and lie had prophesied that 
40 years hereafter they would have had an Indian Ireland 
multiplied fifty-fold on their hands. The Service must 
change from that which was dear, and at the same time 
unsatisfactory, to one which would require less money and 
which would at the same time be fruitful to the people them- 
selves. Next, three Secretaries of State and two Viceroys 
the other day in the House of Lords condemned in the 
strongest terms the charge that was made by the War Office 
for troops in India. But it seemed that one ^Secretary for 
India (Lord Kimberley) trembled to approach the War 
Minister, because each new discussion resulted in additional 
charges and additional bnrdens. He also truly said that the 
authorities here, not having to pay from their own pockets, 
readily made proposals of charges which were unjust and 
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Esnccessr-n-, to rirIco things agreeable. The consequence 
v.Ms thar charges v.-ere i.-nposed which were unjust and cruel. 
In facL, v.-hatever could have the name of India attached to it, 
India was forced to pay for it. That v.'as not the justice 
winch he expected fron! the English. With reference to 
these military charges, the burden now thrown upon India on 
acccucL of British troops was cxccssu-e, and he thought 
every impartial judgment would assent to that proposition, 
considering tlie relative material wealth of the two countries 
and their joint obligations and benefits. All that they could 
do was to appeal to (he British Government for an impartial 
consideration of the relative financial capacity of the two 
countries, and for a generous consideration to be shown by 
the we.alth.iest nation in the world to a dependency so com- 
parative!;,- poor and so little advanced as India. He believed 
that if any Committee were appointed to enquire, with the 
honest purpose of finding out how to make India prosperous 
aud at the same time to confer as much if not more benefit 
to England, they could very easily find out the way, and 
would bo able to suggest what should be done. Now, with 
regard to the financial relations between India and England, 
it was declared over and over again that this European Army 
and all European servants were for the special purpose of 
maintaining the power of the British Empire. Were they, 
therefore, not for some benefit to England ? Were they only 
for tlie service of India, for their benefit and for their 
protection ? Was it right that they did avowedly use 
machinery more for their own purposes than for the purposes 
of India, and yet make India pay altogether ? Was it riglit, 
if India's prosperity was, as Lord Roberts said, so indissolubly 
bound up with their own, and if the greatness and prosperity 
of the United Kingdom depended upon the retention of India, 
that they sliould pay nothing for it, and that they should 
extract from it every farthing they possibly could ? They 
appealed to their sense of justice in this matter. They -were 
not asking for this as any favour or concession. They based 
their appeal on the ground of simple justice. Here was a 
machinery by v.diich both England and India benefited, and 
it was only common justice that both should share the cost of 
it. If this expenditure on the European Army and the 
European Civil Services, which was really the cause of their 
misery, was for the benefit of both, it was only right that 
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they, as honourable men, should take a share. Their prayer 
was for an impartial and comprehensive enquiry so that the 
whole matter, might be gone into, and that the question of 
principles and policy which, after all, was one for their states- 
men to decide, should be properly dealt with. They knew 
that during the rule of the East India Company an enquiry 
was made every 20 years into the affairs of India. This was 
no reflection upon the Government; it was simply to see 
that the East India Company did their duty. There was 
such an enquiiy in 1S53, and he thought it was time, after 
40 years had elapsed since the assumption of British rule by 
the Queen, that there should bo some regular, independent 
enquiry like that which used to take place in former days, so 
that the people and Parliament of this country might see 
tliat the Indian authorities were doing their duty. The 
result of the irresponsibility of the present British Adminis- 
tration was th.it the expenditure went on unchecked. He 
admitted fully that expenditure must go on increasing if 
India was to progress in her civilisation ; but if they allowed 
her to prosper, India rvould be able not only to pay her 
;f6o,ooo,ooo out of the 300,000,000 of population, but she 
would bo able to p.iy twice, three times, and four times ns 
much. It was not that they did not want to expend as much 
as was necessary. Their simple comphiint was that the 
present system did not allow India to become prosperous, 
and so enable her to supply the necessary revenue. As to 
the character of the enquiry, it should bo full and impartial. 
The right lion, member for Midlothian said on one occasion 
not long ago, when the question of the Opium Trade was 
under discussion in tliat House : — 

" I must make tlic admission that I do not think tiiat in this 
matter we ought to be guided exclusively, perhaps even principally, 
by those who may consider themselves experts. It is a very sad 
thing to say, hot unquestionably it happens not infrequently in 
human affairs that those who might, from their position, know the 
most and the best, yet, from their prejudices and prepossessions, 
know the least and the worst. I certainly for my part do not 
propose to abide finally and decisively by official opinion." 

And the right lion, gentleman went on to say that what the 
House wanted, in his opinion, was “ independent but 
responsible opinion,” in order to enable him to proceed 
safely to a decision on the subject which was to be con- 
sidered. He was asldng by this Resolution nothing more 



than v.-hat the right hon. gentleman the member for Mid- 
lothian had said was actually necessary for the Opium 
Commission. How much more necessary it was when they 
meant to overhaul and examine all the various departments 
of administration, and the affairs of 300,000,000 of people, all 
in a state of transition in civilisation — domplicated especially 
by this evil of foreign rule! What was wanted was an 
independent enquirj' by which the rulers and the ruled might 
come to'some fair and hor^urable understanding with each 
other tdiich vrould keep them together in ’good faith and 
good heart. He could only repeat the appeal he had made, 
in the words of the Queen herself, when her Majesty in her 
great Indian Proclamation said : — 

* “ In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment 

our security, and in their gratitude our best reward ! ” 

And then she prayed : — 

"And may the God of all power grant to us and to those in authority 
under us strength to cany out these our wishes for the good of our 
people I " 

He said Amen to that. He appealed once more to the House 
and to the British people to look into the whole problem of 
Indian relations with England. , There was no reason what- 
ever why there should not be a thorough good understanding 
between the two countries, a thorough good will on the part 
of Britain, and a thorough loyalty on the part of India, with 
blessings to both, if the principles and policy laid down from 
time to time by the British people and by the British Par- 
liament were loyally, faithfully, and worthily, as the English 
character ought to lead them to expect, observed by the 
Government of that country. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ That," 
to the end of the Question, in order to add the words — 

“ In the opinion bf this House, a full and independent Parlia- 
mentary enquiiy should take place into the condition and wants of 
the Indian people, and their ability to bear their existing financial 
burdens ; the nature of the revenue system and the possibility of 
reductions in the expenditure ; also the financial relations between 
India and the United Kingdom, and generally the system of 
Government in India.”— (itfr. S. Smith.) 



amendment to 


Mr. Naoroji (Finsbury, Cent 


He would add that their slavery would not be abolished 
without agitation and it was well that it shoQld be abolished 
by peaceful agitation, rather than by revolution paused by 
despair. He next proposed to consider the respective 
benefits to Britain and India from their connexion. From 
the annual production of India the Government took about 
700,000,000 rupees for the expenditure of the State. The 
first result of this cost was law and order, the greatest 
blessing that any role could confer, and Indians fully appre- 
ciated this benefit of safety from violence to life, limb, and 
property. Admitting this benefit to India, was it not equally 
or even more vital benefit to the British in India, and more 
particularly to the British rule itself? Did not the very 
existence of every European resident in India depend upon 
this law and order, and so also of the British power itself? 
The Hindus (and the Mabomedans also, the bulk of whom 
are Hindus by race) were, by their nature, in their very 
blood, by the inheritance of social and religious institutions 
of some thousands of yeafs, peaceful and law-abiding. Their 
division into the four great divisions was the foundation of 
their peaceful nature. One class was devoted to learning. 
Peace was an absolute necessity to them. The fighting and 
ruling and protecting buaness was left to the small second 
class. The third and the largest class — ^the industrial, the 
agricultural, the trading, and others — depended upon peace 
and order for their work, and the fourth serving class were 
submissive and law-abiding. The virtue of law-abiding was 
a peculiarly and religiously binding duty upon the Hindus, 
and to it does Britain owe much of its present peaceful rule 
over India. It will be Britain’s own fault if this character is 
.changed. It was sometimes said that England conquered 
India with the sword, and would hold it by the sword ; but 
he - did not believe this was the sentiment of the British 
people generally. He could not better emphasise this than 
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millions of rupees were drawn from, and taken out of, the 
country for the Da3nnent of European officials of all kinds, 
without any material equivalent being received for it ; capital 
was thus withdrawn,’and the Natives prevented from accumu- 
lating it ; and under the existing system a large part of the 
resources and industries of the country was thrown into the 
hands of British and other capitalists. The 300,000,000 or 
so of rupees which the India Office draws every year at 
present is so much British benefit in a variety of wa3’s. 
British India was indeed British India, and not India’s India. 
He next examined the material or pecuniary benefit derived 
by Britain and India. Out of about 700,000,000 rupees 
raised annually from the annual production of the country, 
nearly 200,000,000 rupees were appropriated in pay, pensions, 
and sJlowances to Europeans in this country and .in India. 
This compulsorily obtained benefit to Britain crippled the 
resources of British Indians, who could never make any 
capital and must drag on a poverty-stricken life. Hundreds 
and thousands of millions of wealti). passed in principal and 
interest thereon from India to Britain. Thousands of Euro- 
peans found a career and livelihood in India, to the exclusion 
of the children of the soil, who thus lost both their bread and 
their brains thereby. Not only that. This crippled con- 
dition naturally threw nearly all the requirements of India 
more or less into British hands, which, under the patronage 
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slaves ivorked on ’ their masters' land and resources, and 
the masters took the profits. Indians have to rvork on 
their mvn land and resources, and hand the profits 
to the foreign masters. He offered a simple test. Sup-, 
posing that b3' some vicissitudes of fortune, which he 
hoped and prayed would never occur, Britain was conquered 
by a foreign people. This was no impossible assumption in 
this world. When Caesar landed in this country no one 
could have dreamt that the savages he met here would in 
time be the masters of thfe greatest Empire in the world, and 
that the same Rome and Italy, then the masters of the world, 

• would in turn become a geographical name only. .Well, 
suppose this House was cleared of Englishmen and filled 
with foreigners, or perhaps shut up altogether, all power and 
plans in their hands, eating and carrying away much of the 
wealth of this country year after year, in short, Britain 
reduced to the present condition and system of government 
of India, would the Britons submit to it a single day if they 
could help it ? So law-abiding as they are, will not all their 
law-abiding vanish? No! The Briton will ipt submit; as 
he saj-s, “ Britons will never be slaves,” and may they sing 
so for ever. Now, he asked whether, though they would 
never be slaves, was it their mission to make others slaves ? 
No ; the British people’s instincts are averse to that. Their 
■ mission is and ought to be to raise others to their own level. 
And it was that faith in the instinctive love of justice in the 
British heart and conscience that keeps the Indian so loyal 
and hopeful. There was no doubt an immense material 
benefit to England accruing from the administration of India, 
but there was no corresponding benefit to the Indian people 
under the present evil system. For the sake of argument 
merely, he would assume that the material benefit was equal 
to the inhabitants of India as well as to the British people, 
and even on that assumption he contended that the British 
people were bound for the benefit they derived to take their 
share of the cost of producing that benefit. The position had 
been correctly described by Lord Salisbury, who said : — 

“ The injury is exaggerated in the case of India, where so much 
of the Revenue is exported without a direct equivalent. As India 
must be bled, the lancet should be directed to tlie parts where the 
blood is congested, or at least sufficient, not to those already feeble 
for the want of it.” 

That was correct as far as the present Brifish system in India 





of Government. The figures taken by the right hon. 
gentleman for the English taxation is also the gross Hevenue, 
and similarly must this Indian Hevenue be taken, except 
Railway and Navigation Revenue. That statement [of the 
right hon. gentleman, if it meant anything, meant that the 
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sidered the incidence of taxation they must consider not 
simply the amount paid in such taxation, but what it was 
corarared wiih the capacity of the person who paid it. An 
elephant might with ease carry a great weight, whilst a 
quarter ounce, or a grain of wheat, might be sufficient to 
crush an ant. Talcing the capacity of the two countries, the 
annual product or income of England was admitted to be 
something like £ss P“ head. If there was a taxation of 
£2 ros. as compared wit'’ that it was easy to see that the 
incidence or heaviness was only about 7 per cent, of the 
annual wealth. If, on the other hand, they toox the pro- 
duction of India at the high official estimate of 27 rupees per 
head — ^though he maintained it was only 20 rupees— even 
then the percentage, or incidence of taxation, was about 10 
or II per cent., or at 20 rupees the incidence was nearly 
14 per cent., ».t., nearly double what it was in England. To 
say, therefore, that India was lightly taxed was altogether a 
fiction. The fact was, as he stated, that the pressure of 
taxation in India, according to its means of paying, was 
nearly double that of wealthy England, and far more oppres- 
sive, as exacted from poverty. That was not all. The case 
for India was worse, and that was the fundamental evil of 
the present system. In the United Kingdom, if about 
100, 000, 000 are raised as revenue, every farthing returns to 
the people themselves. But in British India, out of about 
Rs. 700,000,000 about Rs. 200,000,000 are paid to foreigners 
— besides all the other British benefits obtained from the 
wretched produce of Rs. 20 per head. Even an ocean, if it 
lost some water every day which never returned to it, would 
be dried up in time. Under similar conditions wealthy 
England even would be soon reduced to poverty. He hoped 
it would be felt by hon. members that India, in that con- 
dition, could derive very little benefit from British adminis- 
tration. He spoke in agony, not in indignation, both for the 
sake of the land of his career, and for the land of his birth, 
and he said that if a system of righteousness were introduced 
into India instead of the present evil system, both England 
and India would be blessed, the profit and benefit to England 
itself would be ten times greater than it now was, and the 
Indian people would then regard their governnient by this 
country as a blessing, instead of being inclined to contemn it. 
England, with India contented, justly treated, and prosperous. 




The European Civil Services and European residents, he 
contended, were the weakest part in the maintenance of their 
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the people. Bnite force may make an empire, but brute 
force v.-ould not maintain it : it v.-as moral force and justice 
and righteousness alone that tvould maintain it. If he asked 
that the v.-iiole expenditure incurred on Europeans should be 
defrayed from the British Treasury he should not be far 
tvrong, but, for the sake of argument, he was prepared to 
ad.mit that the benefit derived from the employment of 
Europeans was shared equally by Europeans and Natives. 
He therefore asked that at least half of the expenditure 
incurred cu Europeans f-ere and in India should be paid 
from the British Exchequer. Indians were _ sometimes 
threatened tiiat if they raised the question of financial 
relations, something would have to be said about the navy, 
.^part from a fair share for the vessels stationed in India, why 
should England ask India to defray any other portion of the 
cost of the navy ? The very sense of justice had probably 
prevented any such demand being made. The fame, gain, 
and glory of the navy was all England's own. There was 
not a single Indian employed in the navy. It was said the 
navy was necessary to protect the Indian commerce. There 
was not a single ship sailing from or to India which belonged 
to India. The w-hole of the shipping was British, and not 
only that, but the whole cargo while floating was entirely at 
the risk of British money. There was not an ounce exported 
from India on which British money did not lie through 
Indian banks. In the same way, when goods were exported 
from England, British money was upon them. The whole 
floating shipping and goods was first British risk. Lastly, 
there is every inch of the British navy required for the 
protection of these blessed islands. Every Budget, from 
either Party, emphasises this fact, that the first line of 
defence for the protection of the United ICingdom alone, 
demands a navy equal to that of any two European Powers. 
He had asked for several returns from the Secretary of 
State. If the right hon. gentleman would give those returns, 
the House would be able to judge of the real material con- 
dition of India; until those returns were presented, they 
would not be in a position to understand exactly the real 
condition of India under the present system. He would pass 
over all the small injustices, in charging every possible thing 
to India, which they would not dare to do with the Colonies. 
India Office buildings, Engineering College building, charge 
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for recruiting, while the soldiers form part and j 
army here ; the system of short service occasionit 


upon the Armenian atrocities, he could not help admiring 
the noble efforts that the English always made for the 
protection of the suffering and oppressed. It is one of the 
noblest traits in the English character. Might he appeal to 
the same British people, who were easily moved to generosity 
and compassion when there was open violence, to consider 
the cause why in India hundreds of thousands of people were 
frequently carried .away through famine and drought, and 
that millions constantly lived on starvation fare ? Why was 
it that after a hundred years of administration by the most 
highly paid officials, the people of India wore not able to 
pay ono-twonlielh part of the taxation which the United 
Kingdom paid, or even onc-thirtccnlh which poor Ireland 
paid ? Were the English satisfied with such a result ? Is it 
creditable to them ? While England's wealth had increased, 
India's had decreased. The value of the whole production of 
India was not /"a per head per .annum, or, taking into 
account the present rate of exchange, it was only 20s. The 
people here spent about C^ per head in drink alone, while 
India's whole production is only a pound or two per head. 
Such should not be the result of a system which was expected 
to be bcnoficent. He appcaied to the people of this country 
to ask- and consider this question. If there were famine hero 
food would be poured in from the whole world. Why not so 
in India ? Why the wretciicd result that the bulk of the 
people had no means to pay for food? Britain has saved 
India from personal violence. Would it not also save 
millions from want and ravages of famine 'owing to their 
extreme povcrl)’ caused by the evii which Sir J. Shore 
predicted. The late Mr. Bright told his Manchester friends 
that there were two w.ays of benefiting themselves, the one 
was by plunder, and the other was by trade, and he preferred 
the latter mode. At present, England's trade with India 
was a miserable thing. The British produce sent to all 
India was about worth 2S. per head per annum.- If, how- 
ever, India were prosperous, and able to buy, England would 
have no need to complain of duties and the want of markets. 
In India there was a market of 300 millions of civilised 
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compete frea trade in her own hands and control, England 
v.'oi’.id be able to eliminate altogether the word “ unemployed ” 
from her dicticniry: 'n fact, she would not be able to supply 
all th?t India would want. The other day the Chancellor of 
the Exchenuer said that where injustice and wrong pre\-ailed, 
as it did prevail in Armenia, a Liberal Government was 
called upon to obtain the co-operation of European powers 
in order to repress the wrong. Jlight he appeal to the right 
hon. gentleman to give an earnest and generous consideration 
to India? The right! hon. gentleman ^le member for 
Midlothian made a very grand speech on his birthday’ upon 
the Armenian question. He appealed to that right hon. 
gentlom-an, and to all those of the same mind, to consider 
and find out the fundamental causes which make the 
destitution of forty or fifty millions — a figure of official 
.idmissioa — and destruction of -hundreds of thousands by 
famine, possible, though British India's resources are 
admitted on all sides to be vast. In the present amendment 
his object was to have that justice of a fair share in 
expenditure to bo taken by Britain in proportion to her 
benefits. He asked for no subsidy, but only for common 
justice. By a certain amount of expenditure they derived 
certain benefits; they were partners, therefore let them 
shaie equally the benefits and the costs. His amendment 
also had reference to expenditure outside the boundaries of 
India. He maintained that if 'England undertook operations 
in Burmah, Afghanistan, and in other places beyond the 
borders of India for the protection of British rule, she was 
bound by justice to defray at least half the cost. The benefit 
of these operations was for both Britain and India. The 
principle was admitted in the case of the last Afghan war, 
which was certainly not a very necessary war, but the 
Liberal Government defrayed a portion of the expenditure. 
That India should be required to pay the cost of all the small 
ivars and aggressions beyond her boundaries, or political 
subsidies, was not worthy’ of the British people, when these 
were all as much, or more necessary, for their own benefit and 
rule as for the benefit of India. He hoped he was not 
appealing to deaf ears. He knew that when any appeal was 
made on the basis of justice, righteousness, and honour, the 
English people responded to it, and with the perfect faith in 
the English, character he believed his appeal would not be in 
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vain. The short of the whole matter ivas, whether the 
people of British India were British citizens or British helots. 
If the former, as he firmly believed to be the desire of the 
British people, then let them have their birthright of British 
rights as well as British responsibilities. Let them be 
treated with justice, that the cost of the benefits to both 
should be shared by both. The unseemly squabble that was 
now taking place on the question of Import Duties between 
the Lancashire manu&cturers on the one hand and the 
British Indian Government on the other illustrated the 
helpless condition of the people of India. This was the real 
position. The Indian Government arbitrarily imposed a 
burden of a million or so a year on the ill-fed Indians as 
a heartless compensation to the well-fed officials, and have 
gone on adding to expenditure upon Europeans. They want 
money, and they adopt Lord Salisbury's advice to bleed 
where there is blood left, and also by means of Import Duties 
tax the subjects of the Native States. The Lancashire 
gentlemen object and want to apply the lancet to other parts 
that would net interfere with their interests— and thus the 
quarrel between them. However that is decided,' the Indians 
are to be bled. He did not complain of the selfishness of the 
Lancashire people. By all means be selfish, but he intelli- 
gently selfish. Remember what Mr. Bright said — Your good 
can only come through India’s good. Help India to be 
prosperous, and you will help your prosperity. Macaulay 
truly said: — ‘ 

“ It would be a doting wisdom which would keep a hundred 
millions (now more than two hundred millions) of men from being 
our customers in order that they might continue to be our slaves.” 
They bad no voice as to the expenditure of a single farthing 
in the administration of Indian affairs. The British Indian 
Government conld do what they liked. There was, of course, 
an Indian Council ; but when a Budget was proposed it had 
to be accepted. The representatives of the Council could 
make a few speeches, but there the matter ended. The 
people of India now turned to the people of Great Britain, 
and, relying on the justice of their claim, asked that they 
should contribute their fair share in proportion to any 
benefits which this country might derive from the possession 
of India. 
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Dear Lord Welbv,— I beg to place' before you and 
other Members of the Commission a few notes about the 
scope and importance of its work. 

The Eefercnce consists of two parts. The first is : “ To 
enquire into the Administration and Management of the 
Military and Ciril Expendi|ure incurred under the authority 
of the Secretary of State for India in Council, or of the 
Government of India.” 

This enquiry requires to ascertain whether the present 
system of the Administration and Management of Expendi- 
ture, both here and in India, secures sufficiency and efficiency 
of services, and all other satisfactory results, at an economical 
and affordable cost ; whether there is any peculiar inherent 
defect, or what Mr. Bright called “fundamental error”' in 
this system ; and the necessity or otherwise of every expendi- 

I shall deal with these items as briefly as possible, simply 
as suggestively and not exhaustively ; — 

“ SuFFiciESCY.” — The Duke of Devonshire (then, 1883, 
Lord Hartington) as Secretary of State for India has said = : 
“ There can in my opinion be very little doubt that India is 
insufficiently governed.” 

Sit William Hunter has said’: “The constant demand 
for improvement in the general executive will require an 
increasing amount of administrative labour.” 

“ Efficiekcy,” — It stands to reason that when a country 
is " insufficiently governed,” it cannot be efficiently governed, 
however competent each servant, high and low, may be. 
The Duke of Devonshire assumes as much in the words, “if 
the country is to be better governed.” So does Sir William 

’ Speech in House of Commons 
’it.. 23/S/83. 

’ " England’s Work in India," j 
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Hunter : “ If we are to govern the Indian people efficiently 
and cheaply.” These words will be found in the fuller ex- 
tracts given further on. 

“Economical and Affordable Cost." — The Duke of 
Devonshire has said": “The Government of India cannot 
afford to spend more' than they do on the administration of 
the country, and if the country is to be better governed, that 
can only'be done by the employment of the best and most 
intelligent of the Natives in the Ser^ce.” 

Sir William Hunter, after referring to the good work done 
by the Company, of the external and internal protection, has 
said= : “ But the good work thus commenced has assumed 
such dimensions under the Queen's Government of India that 
it can no longer be carried on, or even supervised by im- 
ported labour from England except at a cost which India 
cannot sustain," . . . . “ forty years hereafter we should ha ve 
had an Indian Ireland multiplied fifty-fold on our hands. 
The condition of things in India compels the Government to 
enter on these problems. Their solution and the constant 
demand for improvement in the general executive, will re- 
quire an increasing amount of administrative labour. India 
cannot afford to pay for that labour at the English rates, 
which are the highest in the world for official service. But 
she can afford to pay for it at her own Native rates, which 
are perhaps the lowest in the world for such employment.” 
“You cannot work with imported labour as cheaply as you 
can with Native labour, and I regard the more extended 
employment of the Natives not only as an act of justice but 
as a financial necessity.” “The appointment of a few 
Natives annually to the Covenanted Civil Service will not 

solve the problem If we are to .govern the Indian 

people efficiently and cheaply, we must govern them by 
means of themselves, and pay for the Administration at the 
market rates of Native labour.’” 

“ Any Inherent Defect.” — Mr. Bright said* : — “ I must 
say that it is my belief that if a country be found possessing 
a most fertile soil and capable of bearing hvery variety of 
production, and that notwithstanding the people are in a 


’ “ England’s Work in Ind 
> " England’s Work in India, jiji. 
* House of Commons, 3/6/1853. 
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all the principal administrative offices and form so large a 
part of the Army. The impatience of the new taxation 
which will have to be borne wholly as a consequence of the 
foreign rule imposed on the connl^, and virtually to meet 
additions to charges arising outside of the country, would 
constitute a political dgnger the real magnitude of which it is 
to be feared is not at all appreciated by persons who have no 
knowledge of or concern in the government of India, but 
which those responsible for that government have long 
regarded as of the most serious order." 

Lord Salisbury, as Secretary of State for India, put the 
same inherent evil in this manner: “The injury is exag- 
gerated in the case of India, where so much of the revenue is 
exported without a direct equivalent.” And he indicates the 
character of the present system, of the administration and 
management of expenditure as being that “ India must be 
bled."’ I need not say more upon this aspect of the inherent 
evil of the present system of expenditure. 

“The necessity or otherwise" of any expenditure is 
a necessary preliminary for its proper administration and 
management, so as to secure all I have indicated above. 
You incidentally instanced at the last meeting that all expen- 
diture for the collection of revenue will have to be considered 
— and so, in fact, every expenditure in both countries will 
have its administration, management and necessity, to be 
considered. 


The second part of the Reference is “ The apportionment 
of charge between the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and of India for purposes in which both are interested." 

What we shall have to do is, first to ascertain all the 
purposes in which both countries are interested by examining 
every charge in them,' and how far each of them is re- 
spectively interested therein. 

In my opinion there are some charges in which, the 
United Kingdom is almost wholly or wholly interested. But 
any such cases -will be dealt with as they arise. ^ 

After ascertaining such purposes and the extent of the 
interest of each country the next thing to do would be to 
ascertain the comparative capacity of each country, so as to 

‘ Par. Return [c. 3086-1], 1881. p. 144. Minute, 29/4/75- 
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S;: the right apportionment .according to such extent of 
interest and such capacitj'. 

I shail just state here vrhat has been already admitted to 
be the comparative capacity by high authorities. Lord 
Cromer (then Major Baring), as the Finance Minister of 
India, has said in his speech on tire Budget (1882) : “ In 
England the average income per head of population was 
£iy, in France it was £iy, in Turkey, which was the 
poorest country in Europe, it was £1^ per head." I may add 
hero that Mulhall gives for Rusria above £'9'’per head. About 
India Lord Cromer says : '• It has been calculated that the 
average income per head of population in India is not more 
than Rs.27 a year; and though I am not prepared to pledge 
myself to the absolute accuracy of a calculation of this sort, 
it is sufficiently accurate to justify the conclusion that the 
taxpaying comraumty is exceedingly poor. To derive any 
very large increase of revenue from so poor a population as 
this is obviously impossible, and, if it were possible, would 
be unjustifiable.” " But he thought it was quite sufiicient to 
show the extreme poverty of the mass of the people.” I 
think the principles of the calculation for India and the other 
countries are somewhat different; but that, if necessary, 
would be considered at the tight time. For such large 
purposes with which the Commission has to deal these 
figures might be considered enough for guidance. I then 
asked Lord Cromer to give me the details of his calculations, 
as my calculations, whiefi, I think, were the very first of their 
kind for India, had made out only Rs.20 per head per 
annum. Though Rs.27 Es.20 can make but very small 

difference in the conclusion of “ extreme poverty of the mass 
of the people,” still to those " extremely poor ” people whose 
average is so small, and even that average cannot be avail- 
able to every individual of them, the difference of so much as 
Rs.y, or nearly 33 per cent., is a matter of much concern. 
Lord Cromer himself says: “He would ask honourable 
members to think what Rs.27 per annum was to support a 
person, and then be would ask whether a few annas was 
nothing to such poor people.” 

Unfortunately, Lord Cromer refused to give me his cal- 
culations. These calculations were, I am informed, prepared 
by Sir David Barbour, and the results embodied in a Note. 
I think the Commission ought to have this Note and details 
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of calculations, and also similar calculations, say for the. last 
five years or longer, to the latest day practicable. This will 
enable the Commission to form a definite opinion of the com- 
parative capacity, as well as of any progress or otherwise 
in the condition of the people, and the average annual pro-. 
duction of the conntry.- 

The only one other authority on the point of capacity 
which I would now give is that of Sir Henry Fowler as 
Secretary of State for India. He said': “Now as to the 
revenue, I think the figures are very instructive. Whereas 
in England the tax.ation is £-2. iis. 8d. per head ; in Scotland, 
£2 8s. id. per head ; and in Ireland £1 12s. 5d. per head ; 
the Budget which I shall present to-morrow will show that 
the taxation per head in India is something like as. 6d., or 
one-twentieth the tax.ation of the United Kingdom and one- 
thirteenth of that of Ireland." And that lliis very small 
capacity of as. fid. per head is most burdensome and oppres- 
sive is admitted on all hands, and the authorities are at their 
wits' ends what to do to squeeze out more. So far back as 
1870' Mr. Gladstone admitted about India as a country, 
“ too much burdened,” and in 1893,' ho said : “ The ex’pendi- 
turo of India and especially the Military expenditure is 
alarming." 

Sir David Barbour said* : “ The financial position of the 
Government of India at the present moment is such as to 
give cause for apprehension." “ The prospects of the future 
are disheartening."* 

Lord Lansdowno, as Viceroy, said' : “ We should be 
driven to lay before the Council so discouraging an account 
of our Finances, and to add the admission, that, for the 
present, it is beyond our power to describe the means by 
which we can hope to extricate ourselves from the difficulties 
and embarrassments which surround us." “ My hon. friend 
is, I am afraid, but too well justified in regarding our position 
with grave apprehension." “We have to consider not so 
much the years which are past and gone as those which are 
immediately ahead of us, and if we look forward to these, 


Budget Debate, 15/S/94. 


■ Hansard, vol. 20J. p. 521. 10/5/1870. 

^ Hansard, vol. 14, p. 622, 30/6/1893. 

* Par. Ketum 207, of 1893. Financial St 
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there can be no doubt that Tve have cause for serious 

Man)' such confessions can be quoted. And now when 
India is frroaninf under scch intolerable heavy expenditure, 
and for the relief of which, indeed, this very Royal Com- 
mission has come into existence, the. utmost that can be 
squeezed out of it to meet such expenditure is 2s. 6d. per 
head. Thus by the statement of Sir H. Fowler as Secretary 
of State for India, the relative capacity of poor India at the 
utmost pressure is only one-twentieth of the’ capacity of the 
prosperous and wealthy United Kingdom. But there is still 
something '.varse. When the actual pressure of both taxa- 
tions as compared with the respective means of the two 
countries is considered, it will be found that the pressure of 
taxation on " extremely poor ” India is much more heavy 
and oppressive than that on the most wealthy country of 
England. 

Even admitting for the present the overestimate of Lord 
Cromer of Rs.27 income, and tlie underestimate of Sir H. 
Fowler about as. 6d. revenue raised, the pressiireof percentage 
of the Indian Revenue, as compared with India’s means of 
paying, is even then slightly higher than that of the United 
Kingdom. But if my estimates of means and revenue be 
found correct, the Indian pressure or percentage will be 
found to be fifty or more per egnt. heavier than that on the 
United Kingdom. 

You have noticed a similar fallacy of regarding a smaller 
amount to be necessarily a lighter tax in the Irish Royal 
Commission, 

“ 2613.* You went on to make rather a striking comparison 
between the weight of taxation in Ireland and Great Britain, 
and I think you took the years 1841 to 1881. In answer to 
Mr. Sexton, taking it head by head, the incidence of taxation 
was comparatively very light I may say in 1841, and very 
heavy comparatively in 1881 ? — ^Yes. 

“ 2614. I would ask you does not that want some qualifi- 
cation. If you take alone without qualification the incidence 
of taxation upon people, leaving out of view entirely the fact 
whether the people have become in the interval poorer or 
richer, will you not get to a wrong conclusion? Let me give 

’ Par. Heturii ^oy, of 1893, P-' Knancial Statement, 23/3/93. 

‘ Par. Petum [c.yito-i], 1895. Lord Welby. 
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you an instance of what I mean. I will take such a place as 
the Colony of Victoria. Before the gold discoveries you had 
there a small, sparse, squatting population, probably very 
little administered, and paying very few taxes. Probably in 
such a case you would find out that the incidence of taxation 
at that time was extremely small? — Yes. 

" 2615. But take it thirty or forty years later when there 
was a greater population, and what I am now dwelling upon, 
an improvement in wealth, you would find out that the 
incidence of taSation was very much heavier per head ; for 
instance, perhaps ss. per head at first, and perhaps in the 
second ; but it would be wrong to draw the conclusion from 
that fact that the individuals were relatively more heavily 
taxed at the later period than the first. Would it not ? ” 

Similarly it would be wrong to draw the conclusion that 
the individuals of England were more heavily taxed than 
those of India, because the average of the former was 

IIS. 8d. and that of the latter was 2S. fid. An elephant 
may carry a ton with ease, but an ant will be crushed by a 
quarter ounce. 

Not only is India more heavily taxed than England to 
supply its expenditure, but there is another additional 
destructive circumstance against India. The whole British 
taxation of £i ns. 8d, per head returns entirely to the feepU 
tlimselves from whom it is raised. But the as. fid. so oppres- 
sively obtained out of the poverty-stricken Indians does not 
all return to them. No wonder that with such a destructive 
and unnatural system of “ the administration and manage- 
ment of expenditure "millions perish by famine, and scores of 
millions, or — as Lord Lawrence said {1864) — '■ the mass of 
the people, enjoy only a scanty subsistence." Again in 1873, 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, Lord 
Lawrence said : “ The mass of the people of India are so 
miserably poor that they have barely the means of subsist- 
ence. It is as much as a man can do to feed his family or 
half-feed them, let alone spending money on what may be 
called luxuries or conveniences.” I was present when this 
evidence was given, and I then noted down these words. ' I 
think they are omitted from the published report, I do not 
know why and by whom. In considering therefore the 
'administration and management of expenditure and the 
apportionment of charge for common purposes, all such 
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ciroaniars-nces are most vita! elements, the importance of the 
attention to v.-nicn cannot be over-estimated. 

The T::i:es of end July last, in its article on “ Indian 
Affairs.’ (.-srim.ates the entent and importance of the work of 
the Commissio!. as foilov-s : “ Great Britain is anxious to 

ae. al fairly v.-ith India. If it shonld appear that India has 
been sadcied v.-ith charges which the British taxpaj-er should 
have borne, the British ta?:payer Tvill not hesitate to do his 
duty. A; present v.-e are in the unsatisfactory position which 
allows of injurious aspersions being made on- the justice and 
good faith of the British nation, without having the means of 
knowing v.hothor the accusations are true or false. Those 
accusations have been brought forward in the House of 
Lords, in the House of Commons, and in a hundred news- 

p. apers, pamphlets and memorials in India. Individual 
e.xperts of eqpal authority take opposite sides in regard to 
them. Any curtailment of the scope of the Royal Com- 
mission’s enquiry which might debar reasonable men from 
coming to a conclusion on these questions would be viewed 
rrith disappointment in England and with deep dissatisfaction 
throughout India.” 

Ko-a- v,-hat arc the “ accusations ” and “injurious asper- 
sions ” on the justice and good faith of the British nation 7 
Here are some statements by high authorities as to the 
objects and results of the presenj system of the administration 
and management of expenditure of British Indian revenues. 

Slacaulay pointed out :•>“ That would indeed be a doting 
wisdom, which, in order that India might remain a depen- 
dency, would make it a useless and costly dependency — 
which would keep a hundred millions of men from being our 
customers in order that they might continue to be our 

Lord Salisbury says : “ India must be bled.''“ 

Mr. Bright said : “ The cultivators of the soil, the great 
body of the population of India, are in a condition of great 
impoverishment, of great dejection, and of great suffering.’” 

“ We must in future have India governed, not for a 
handful of Englishmen, not for that Civil Service whose 
praises are so constantly sounded in this House. You may 


' Hansard, ral. 19. p. 533. 10/7/1833. 
’ Par. Return [c. 3086-1], 1S81. 

’ House of Commons, 14/6/1838. 



govern India, if you like, for the good of England, but the 
good of England must come through the channels of the 
good of India. There are but two modes of gaining anything 
by our connexion with India. The one is by plundering the 
people of India, and the other by trading with them. I 
prefer to do it by trading with them. But in order that 
England may become rich by trading with India, India itself 
must become rich.”* 

Now as long as the present system is what Mr. Bright 
characterises by implication as that of plundering, India 
cannot become rich. 

“ I say that a Government put over 250,000,000 of people, 
which has levied taxes till it can levy no more, which spends 
all that it can levy, and which has borrowed 100,000,000 
more than all that it can levy— I say a Government like that 
has some fatal defect, which, at some not distant time, must 
bring disaster and humiliation to the Government and to the 
people on whose behalf it rules.”* 

Mr. Fawcett said : " Lord Metcalf had well said that the 
bane of our cystem was that the advantages were reaped by 
one class and the work was done by another.”* 

Sir George Wingate* says with regard to the present 
system of expenditure: “Taxes spent in the country from 
which they are raised are totally different in their effect from 
taxes raised in one country , and spent in another. In the 
former case the taxes collected from the population .... 
are again returned to the industrious classes. . . .- But the 
case is wholly different when the taxes are not spent in the 
country from which they are raised. . . . They constitute 
.... an absolute loss and extinction of the whole amount 
withdrawn from the taxed country .... might as well be 
thrown into the sea. . . . Such is the nature of the tribute 
we have so long exacted from India. . . . From this 
explanation some faint conception may be .formed of the 
cruel, crushing effect of the tribute upon India." “ The 
Indian tribute, whether weighed in the scales of justice, or 
viewed in the light of our own interest, will be found to be 

> House of Commons, 24/6/1858. 

* Speech in the Manchester Town HaD, 11/12/1877. 

’ Hansard, vol. 191. p. 1841. 5/5/1868. 

‘ A Few Words on our Financial Belations with India." (London, 
Kichardson Bros., 1859.) 







fuges for stultifying the Act, and reducing it to a dead letter. 
Since I am writing confidentially, I do not hesitate to say 
that both the Governments of England and of India appear 
to me, up to the present moment, unable to answer satis- 
factorily the charge of having taken every means in their 
power of breaking to the heart the words of promise they 
had uttered to the ear." 

The Duke of Argyll said* : “ I must say that we have not 
fulfilled our duty or the promises and engagements which we 
have made." 

When Lord Northbrook pleaded* (1883) the Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1833, the Court of Directors’ explanatory despatch 
and the great and solemn Proclamation of 1858, Lord Salis- 
bury in reply said : *■ My lords, I do not see what is the use 
of all this political hypocrisy.’’* 

The Act for which Macaulay said : “ I must say that to 
the last day of my life I shall be proud of having been one of 
those who assisted in the framing of the Bill which contains 
that clause ; ’’ the clause which he called “ that wise, that 
benevolent, that noble clause; ’’ and which I-ord Lansdowne 
supported in a noble speech as involving “ the happiness or 
misery of 100,000,000 of human beings,” and as “ confident 
that the strength of the Government would be increased ; " 
and the great and most solemn proclamation of the Sovereign 
on behalf of the British nation are, according to Lord Salis- 
bury, “ political hypocrisy ! ’’ Can there be a more serious 
and injurious aspersion on the justice and good faith of the 
British nation ? 

The Duke of Devonshire pointed out that it would not be 
wise to tell a patriotic Native that the Indians shall never 
have any chance “except by their getting rid in the first 
instance of their European rulers.’’* 

From the beginning of British connexion with India up 
to the present day India has been made to pay for every 
possible kind of expenditure for the acquisition and mainte- 
nance of British rule, and Britain has never contributed her 



British nation," while truly “Great Britain is anxious to deal 
fairly -vrith India.” Justly does the Times conclude that “ any 
curtailment of the scope of the Royal Commission’s enquiry 
which might debar reasonable nien from coming to a con- 
clusion on these questions would be viewed with disappoint- 
ment in England and with deep dissatisfaction throughout 

The Tims is further justified when Sir Henry Fowler 
himself complained of “a very strong indictment of the 
British government of India ” having been “ brought before 
the House and the country.”* And it is tliis indictment which 
has led to the enquiry. 

On the loth of tliis month the Times, in a leader on the 
conduct of the Transvaal with regard to trade and franchise, 
ends in these words ; “ A man may suffer the restriction of 
his liberty with patience for the advancement of his material 
prosperity. He may sacrifice material prosperity for the 
sahe of a liberty which he holds more valuable. When his 
public rights and his private interests are alike attacked the 
restraining influences on which the peace of civilised societies 
depends are dangerously weakened.” 

So, when the Indian finds that the present administra- 
tion and management of expenditure sacrifice his material 
prosperity, that he has no voice in the administration and 
management of the expenditure of his country, and that 
every burden is put upon his head alone — when thus both 
“ his public rights and private interests are alike attaclced the 
restraining influences on which the peace of civilised societies 
depends are dangerously weakened.” 

Sir Louis Mallet ends his Minute of 3rd February, 1875, 
on Indian Land Revenue with words which deserve attention 
as particularly applicable to the administration, management, 
and necessity of Indian expenditure.* He says: “By a 
perpetual interference with the operation of laws which our 


* House of Cosu 

* Par. Retnm [c. 
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own rule in India has set in. motion, and which I venture tO’ 
think are essential to success — hy a constant habit of palli- 
ating symptoms instead of grappling with disease — may we 
not be leaving to those who come after a task so aggravated 
by our neglect or timidity that what is difficult for us may be 
impossible for them ? *’ 

I understand that every witness that comes before the 
Commission will not be considered as of any party, or to 
support this or that side, but as a witness of the Commission 
coming for the simple object of helping the Commission in 
finding out the actual whole truth of every question under 
consideration. 

1 shall esteem it a favour if, at the next meeting, you will 
be so good as to place this letter before the Commission, I 
may mention that 1 am sending a copy to every member of 
the Commission, in order that they may be made acquainted 
beforehand with its contents. 

Yours truly, 

Dadadhai Naoroji. 




III. 


National Liberal Club, 

London, S.W. 

' g//; Jantiaty, iSg6. 

Dear Lord Welry, — I now submit to the Commission 
a further representation upon the most important test of the 
present " Administration and hlanagcmcnt of Expenditure,” 

Kindly oblige me by laying it before tlie Commission at 
the next meeting. I shall send a copy of it to every member 
of the Commission. As the reference to the Commission 
embr.acos a number of most vital questions — vital both to 
England and India — 1 am obliged to submit my representa- 
tion in parts. When I have finished I shall be willing, if the 
Commission think it necessary, to appo.ar as a witness to be 
cross-examined upon my representations. If the Commission 
think that I should be examined on each of my representa- 
tions separately, I shall be willing to be so examined. 

In the Act of 1858 (sec. LIII) Parliament provided that 
among other information for its guidance the Indian authori- 
ties should lay before it every year “ A Statement prepared 
from detailed Reports from each Presidency and District in 
India, in such form as shall best exhibit the Moral and 
Material Progress and Condition of India in each such 
Presidency." Thereupon such Reports were ordered by the 
Government of India to be prepared by the Government of 
each Presidency. 

a beginning the Reports were naturally imperfect in 
details. In 1862 the Government of India observed : " There 
is a mass of statistics in the Administration Reports of the 
various Local Governments .... but they arc not compiled 
on any uniform plan .... so as to show the statistics of 
the Empire " (Fin. Con., June, ’62). The Statistical Com- 
mittee, which the Government of India had organised for the 
purpose, prepared certain Forms of Tables, and after re- 
ceiving reports on those forms from the different governments 
( 322 ) 
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made t. Report to the Government of India, with revised 
Forms of Tables (OSce Memorandum, Financial Depart- 
merr. No. 1.043, dated 25/2/65). The' members of this 
Committee were Mr. A. Grole, president, and Messrs. G. 
Campbell, D. Cowie, and G. Smith. 

I confine mj-self in this statement ta the fables concerning 
only the materia! condition of India, or what are called 
" Production and Distribution.” 

The following are the tables prescribed : — 

PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

. FORM D — ^Agmcblture. 

Under a former Section provision is made for information 
regarding soils so far as nature is concerned, and we have 
now to do with what the soil produces, and with all that 
is necessary to till the soil, all of which is embraced under 
the heads— Crop, Stock, Rent, and Production. 


Crops Cult 


Acres, 




i— : ° 

Note. — The general character of the staple of the district should be 
stated as '* Cotton, Indigenous,” " Cotton. New Orleans,” •' Sugar, Raw,” 
" Sugar, Refined, ” ” Salt, Rock,” ■' Salt, Samber Lake,” and so on. 


FORM F. 

Mikes akd Quarries. 




FORM fi,-MA!H)FACTIIIlf,S, 



Cuss or MAsoFACMaa 


6 >d 

df ? 0 1 i F 0 gU , 

ro 1 

IniberoiMilbiiiiManiifactoms < t . 

Filvate Looms or Small Worls . 

0 

1 

1 

i 

0 

Nombct of Wottaii io Small Wotb or lade- 
peodciitAtliaims. 

1 

Nomber of Eiiropoao Supermleodents ii Large 
Worbs 


Value ofbU in ditto 


Estimated AoDiialOotta of all Work . . 


Total . . 

s 
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It will be seen from these tables that they are sufficient 
for calculating the total “ production ” of any province, with 
such additions for sundry other produce as may be necessary, 
with sufficient approximacy to accuracy, to-supply the infor- 
mation which Parliament wants to know about the progress 
or deterioration of the fuaterial condition of India. 

Sir David Barbour said, in reply to' a question put by Sir 
James Peile:— 

" 2283. It does not by any means follow that people are starving 
because they are poor ? — Not in the least. You must recollect that 
the cost of the necessaries of life is very much less in India than it 
is in England." 

Now the question is, whether, even with this “ very much 
less cost ” of the necessaries and wants of life, these neces- 
saries and wants of life even to an absolute amount, few as ' 
they are, are supplied by the “ production of the year." Sir 
D. Barbour and others that speak on this point have not 
given any proof that oven these cheap and few wants are 
supplied, with also a fair reserve for bad seasons. It is inex- 
plicable why the Statistical Committee failed to prescribe the 
tables for the necessary consumption — or, as the heading of 
Form D. called “Distribution” — ^if they really meant to give 
Parliament such full information as to enable it to judge 
whether “ the mass of the people,” as Lord Lawrence said, 

" lived on scanty subsistence ” or not. The Statistical Com- 
mittee has thus missed to aslc this other necessary informa- 
tion, viz., the wants of a common iabourer to keep himself 
and his family in ordinary, healthy working condition — in 
food, clothing, shelter, and other necessary ordinary social 
wants. It is by the comparison of what is proittced and what 
is needed by the people even for the absolute necessaries of 
life (leave alone any luxuries) that anything like a fair idea of 
the condition of the people can be formed. In my first letter _ 
to the Secretary of State for India, of 24th May, 1S80, I have-' 
worked ont as an illustration all the necessary tables both for 
“ production " and “ distribution," i.e., absolute ndeessaries of 
life of a common labourer in Punjab. 

If the demands of Parliament are to be loyally supplied 
(which, unfortunately, is almost invariably not the attitude of 
Indian authorities in matters concerning the welfare of the- 
Indians and honour of the British name depending thereon) 
there is no reason whatever why the information required is. 
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not fully furnished by every province. They have all the 
necessary materials for these tables, and they can easily 
supply the tables both for “ production” and ” distribution ” 
or necessay consumption, at the prices of the year of all 
necessary -svants. Then the Statistical Department ought to 
TTork up the average per head per annum for the whole of 
India of both “production” and “distribution.” Unless 
such information is supplied, it is idle and useless to 
endeavour to persuade the Commission that the material 
condition of the people of British India is improving. It was 
said in the letter of the Secretary of State for India to me 
of gth August, 1880, that in Bengal means did not e'xist of 
supplying the information I desired. Now that may have 
been the case in i8So, but it is not so now ; and I cannot 
understand why the Bengal Government does not give the 
tables of production at all in its Administration Report. The 
only table, and that the most important one, for which it was 
said they had not the means, and which was not given in 
the Administration Report, is given in detail in the “ Statis- 
tical Abstract of British India for 1893-4” (Farl. Ret. 
[C. 7,887] 189s), pp. 141-2. 

No. 73. — Crops Under Cultivation in 1893-4 (■■■ * 4i)' 
Administration — ^Bengal. 


ACBiES. 



’ ACRES — amtiaued. 






SE “ not more Shr.n Rs. 27 per head per annum,” and I 
catcahtc it a? not more than Rs. 20 per head per annum, 
r.vcn tn::- ttretened income, insufficient as it is, is not all 
entoyed uv the penp'-.-, hoi a portion neror returns to them, 
therel- v contintioiisiy thcitpii firaduallj' diminisiting their in- • 
ctviaual capacity for production, Sprcly there cannot he 
.1 more iraport.-nt issue before the Commission as to the 
results of the administration and management of c.\pcnditure, 
as nucli or even more for the sake of Britain itself than for 
that of India. 

Before proceeding further on liic subject of these statistics 
it is important to consider the matter of the few wants of the 
Indian in r.n import.anl aspect. Is the few wants a reason 
that the people should not prosper, should not have better 
human wants and better human enjoyments r Is that a 
reason that they ought not to produce as much wealth as the 
British are producing here ? Once the Britons wore wander- 
ing in the forests of this country, and their wants were few i 
had they remained so for ever what would Britain Iiave been 
to-day ? Has not British wealth grown a hundred times, as 
Macaulay has said ? And is it not a great condemnation of 
the present British administration of Indian expenditure that 
th.e people of India cannot make any wealth — worse than 
that, they must die olTby millions, and be underfed by scores 
of millions, produce a wretched produce, and of that even 
somebody else must deprive them of a portion 1 

The British first takeaway their mc.ans, incapacitate them 
from producing more, compel them to reduce their w.ants to 
the wretched means that are loft to them, and then turn 
round upon them and, adding insult to injury, tell them ; 
“ See, you have few wants ; you must remain poor and of 
few wants. Have your pound of rice — or, more generously, 
we would allow you two pounds of rice — scanty clothing and 
shelter. It is we who must have and would have great 
human wants and human enjoyments, and you must slave 
and drudge for us like mere animals, as our beasts of burden." 
Is it that the mass of the Indians have no right or business to 
have any advancement in civilisation, in life and life's enjoy- 
ments, physic.al, moral, mental and social? Must they 
always live to the brute's level — must have no social ex- 
penses — is that all extravagance, stupidity, want of iiilelli- 
gence, and what not ? Is it seriously held, in the words of 







losses. But the despotic Government of India, on tlio one 
hand, goes on inflicting on India unceasing losses and drain 
by its unnatural administration and maniigcmcnt of expendi- 
ture, and, on the other hand, has the power of putting its 
hands unhindered into the pockets of the poor taxpayer and 
make its account square. 

While the real and principal cause of the suflerings and 
poverty of India is the deprivation and drain of its resources 
by foreigners by the present system of expenditure, the Anglo- 
Indians gensrEilly, instead of manfully looking this evil in the 
face, ignore it, and endeavour to find all sorts of other excuses. 
It is very ncccss.ary that the Commission should have the 
opportunity of fairly considering those excuses. Now, one 
way I can deal with them would be for myself to lay them 
down as I understand them ; .or, which is far better, I should 
deal witli them as they arc actually put forth by some high 
Anglo-Indian oflicial. As I am in k position to do so, I adopt 
the second course. A high oflicial of the position of an ' 
Under-Secretary of State for India and Governor of Madras, 
Sir Grant Duff, has already focussed all the ofiiciiil reasons in 
two papers he contributed to the ConUmforary liniUro, and I 
have answered them in the same Hevitti' in 1S87. I cannot 
therefore do better than to embody my reply here, omitting 
from it all personal remarks or others irrelevant to the present 
purpose. In connexion with ray reply, I may explain here 
that it is because I have taken in it £^ = Rs.'io that the 
incidence of taxation is set doivn as 6s. per head per annum, 
while Sir H. Fowler's estimate is only as. 6d. per head at the 
present depressed e.xchange and excluding land revenue. Sir 
H. Fowler excludes land revenue from the’ incidence as if 
land revenue, by being called "rent," rained from heaven, 
and was not raised as much from the production of the 





duction" and what India, under natural 'administration, 
would be able to give two or three times over, but it is in the 
manner in which that revenue is spent under the present 
unnatural administration and management of expenditure 
whereby there is an unceasing “bleeding” of the country. 

My reply to Sir Grant Duff was made in 1887. This 
brings some of the. figures to a later date than my corre- 
spondence' ivith the Secretary of State for India. Single- 
handed I have not the time to work out figures to date, but I 
shall add afterwards some figures wbicli 1 have already 
worked out for later than 1887. I give below myreply to Sir 
Grant Duff as I have already indicated above. 

All the subjects treated in the following extracts are the 
direct consequences of the present system of “ the adminis- 
tration and management of expenditure in both countries.” 
It is from this point of view that.! give these extracts. (See 
my reply, in August and November, 1887, *0 Sir Grant Duff, 
'sii}ra, pp. 231-272.) ' 



included in the imports ; while exports include gold and 
silver. 

Natal. In this also goods in transit are not included in 
imports, although included in exports. 

British India. Far from any excess of imports or trade 
profits, there is, as will be seen further on, actually a 
large deficit in imports (Rx. 774,099,570) from the actual 
c.vports (Rx. 944,279,318). Deficit from its own produce 
(R.':.i-o,i 79,74S)— iS per cent. 


Particulars of the Trade of India and the losses of the 
Indian people of British India ; or. The Drain. 

Tbn Years (1883-1892). (Return [C. 7,193,] 1893.) 

hiIuvrtl'°iTivS"ro.’ 

Hi. 0).(, 179,318 

.. 1^8.855.883 .'(18. as in other countries, say 20 per cent, excess 
' ■ ■ 1 of impons or profils (V K. is 32 per cent.}. 

Kn 1.133,135,15^1 or the amount which tlic imports should be. 33ut 
„ 7~^-°0P.5r° only .arc the .icin.al imports. 


I{.a 359,035,611 


is the loss of India for which it has not received back 
a sinRle farthing cither in Merchandise or trc.asurc. 


Now the question is what has become of this Rx.359, 000,000 
which India rnght to have received but has not received. 

This amount includes the payment of interest on railway 
and other pirblic works loans. 

Owing to our impoverishment, our utter helplessness, 
subjection to a despotism without any voice in the adminis- 
tration of our expenditure, our inability to make any capital, 
and, therefore, forced to submit to be exploited by foreign 
capital, every farthing of the above amount is a loss and 
a drain to British India. We have no choice; the whole 
position is compulsory upon us. It is no simple matter of 


[istral.rsia, like India, i 
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business to us. It is all simply the result of the despotic 
administration of expenditure of our resources. 

Still, however, let us consider these loans as a matter of 
business, and see what deduction we should make from the 

The loans for public works during the ten years (Par. 
Ret. [c. 7193] 1893, p. 298) are:— Rx. 34,350,000 (this is taken 
as Rs. 10 = £1 — p. 130), or ;£’34, 350,000. This amount is 
received by India, and forms a part of its imports. 

The interest paid during the ten yearg in England iS 
;f57vOO,ooo. This amount, being paid by India, forms a 
part of its exports. The account, then, v/ill stand thus : — 

India received or imported as loans ;f34,3So,ooo in the 
ten years. India paid or exported as interest ;f’57, 700,000, 
leaving an excess of exports as a business balance ^23, 350,000, 
or, say, at average is. 4d. per rupee, Rx. 37,360,000. 

This export made by India in settlement of public works 
loans interest account may be deducted from the above 
unaccounted amount of Rx. 359,000,000, leaving a balance of 
Rx. 321,640,000 still unreceived by India. ’ 

The next item to be considered is public debt (other than 
for public works). This debt is not a business debt in any 
possible way. It is simply the political burden put upon 
India by force for the very acquisition and maintenance of the 
British rule. It is entirely owing to the evil administration 
of expenditure in putting every burden on India. Make an 
allowance for even this forced tribute. 

The public debt of India (excluding public works) incurred 
during the ten years is ;fi6,ooo,oao (p. 298), of which, say, 
£S, 000, 000 has interest to be paid in London. (I do not 
know how much is raised in India and how much in England. 
I think I asked the India Office for this, but it is difficult to 
get definite information from it.) The interest paid in 
London during the ten years is ;f28, 600,000. This forms 
part of the exports of India. The ;f8,ooo,ooo of the debt 
incurred during the ten years form part of the imports of 
India, leaving a balance of, say, ^21,000,000. On public 
debt account to be further deducted from the last balance of 
unaccounted loss of Rx. 321,640,000, taking ;f2i, 000,000 at 
IS. 4d. per rupee will give about Rx. 33,000,000, which, 
deducted from Rx. 321,640,000, will still leave the unaccounted 
loss or drain of Rx. 288,000,000. I repeat that as far as the 
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economic effect on India of the despotic administration and 
management of expenditure under the British rule is con- 
cerned, the whole amount of Ex. 359,000,000 is a drain from 
the wretched resources of India. 

But to avoid controversy, allowing for all public debt 
(political and commercial), there is still a clear loss or drain 
of Rx. 288,000,000 in ten years, with a debt of ^210,000,000 
hanging round her neck berides. 

Ex. 288,000,000 is made up of Rx. 170,000,000 from the 
verj' blood or produce of the country itself, and Rx. 1 18,000,000 
from the profits of trade. 

It must be also remembered that freight, insurance, and 
other charges after shipment are not calculated in the exports 
from India, every farthing of which is taken by England. 
When these items are added to the exports the actual loss to 
British India will be much larger than the above calculations. 
I may also explain that the item of stores is accounted for in 
the above calculations. The exports include payment for 
these stores, and imports include the stores. The whole of 
the above loss and burden of debt has to be borne by only 
the Indian taxpayers of British luiia. The Native States 
and their capitalists, bankers, merchants, or manufacturers, 
and the European capitalists, merchants, bankers, or manu- 
facturers get back their full profits. 

In the above calculation I have talcen 20 per cent, as 
what ought to be the excess of imports under natural circum- 
stances, just as the excess of the United Kingdom is 32 per 
cent. But suppose I take even 15 per cent, instead of 20 per 
cent., then the excess of imports would be, say, Rx. 311,000,000 
instead of nearly Rx. 359,000,000. From this Rx. 31 1 ,000,000, 
deduct, as above, Rx. 37,000,000 for public works account 
and Rx. 33,000,000 for political public debt account, there 
will still be a loss or drain of Rx. 241,000,000 in ten years. 

Strictly considered in India's helpless condition, there has 
been a drain of its wealth to the extent of Rx. 360,009,000 in 
the ten years. ^ 

But, as I have said, to avoid all futile controversy, after 
alloiving ful ly for all debt, there is still a drain of Rx. 24 1 ,000,000 
or Rx. 24,000,000 a year during the ten years. 

But it must be also remembered that besides the whole of 
the above drain, either Rx. 359,000,000, or Rx. 241 ,000,000, 
there is also the further loss of all that is consumed in India 



helpless in our economic condition by the forced and 
unnatural present system of the administration and manage- 
ment of expenditure, the whole profits of fijreignets (European 
or Indian).is British India’s irreparable loss. 

The moral, therefore, of this phenomenon is that Sir John 
Shore's prediction of 1787, about the evil effect of foreign 
domination by the adoption of the present system of the 
administration and management of expenditure, is amply 
and deplorably fulfilled. Truly has Macaulay said: “The 
heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of the stranger,’’ It cannot 
be otherwise under the existing administration and manage- 
ment of expenditure. What an enormous sum, almost 
beyond calculation, would British India’s loss amount to in 
the present century (leaving alone the last century of un- 
paralleled corruption, plunder, and oppression by Europeans) 
■when calculated with compound interest! A tremendously 
“ cruel and crushing” and destructive tribute indeed 1 

With regard to the allegation that tlie fall in exchange 
has stimulated exports from India, here are a few figures 
which tell their own tale : — 

Exports in 1S70-1 . . . . Rx. 64,600,000 

„ „ 18^-1 . . . . Rx. 102,340,000 

or an increase of about’ 60 per cent. This is the increase in 
the 20 years of the fall of exchange. 

Now take 1S50, exports £18,700,000 

II „ 1870, „ £64,690,000 


i.e., an increase of nearly 3J times. Was this increase owing to 
fall in Exchange ? There was then no such fall in exchange. 
And what good was this increase to India ? As shown above, 
in ten years only she has been drained to the extent indicated, 
besides what is eaten in the country by those who are not 
her children. The increase in trade, excepting that of Native 





of wood and drawers of water for them. 


But there is ano'ther most important consideration still 
remaining. 

While Biitish India is thus crushed by a heavy tribute 
which is exacted by the upper classes and which must end in 
• disaster, do the British industrial people, or the great mass, 
derive such benefit as they ought to derive, with far greater 
benefit to England itself, besides benefitting' India ? 

Here is this wretched result so far as the producers of 
British and Irish produce are concerned, or the British trade 
with India is concerned. 

In 1893 all British and Irish produce exported to all 
India is only ;^3S,8oo,ooo for a population of 285,000,000, or 
2S. per head per annum. But a large portion of this goes to 



friends. If they would open their eyes to their true interests, 
and give up squabbling about these wretched cotton duties, 
they would see that a market of 220,000,000 people of British 
India, besides the 64,000,000 of the Native States, will 
require and take (if you take your hand off their throat), 
more than Lancashire will be able to supply. Look at the 
wretched Lancashire trade with the poverty-stricken British 


In 1S9Z.3 Indiaimported yarn £ 2,683,8501 ^ /„,6a5,865 . 
Manufactures ^22.9.12.015 j " 


for a population of 285,000,000, or about is. gd. per head per 
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Lancashire ever open its eyes, and help both itself and India 
to be prosperous ? 


Argument of Population. 
Increase from i8Si to 1891 : — 


Fopniation per 
Square Jlile. 


ij'6 per cent. . 500 


In iSoi the population of England and Wales (Mulhall’s 
Dictionary, p. 444) was 8,893,000, say 9,000,000. 

In 1884 the population was 27,000,000 (Pari. Ret.[c. 7,143], 
1893!, or three times as much as in 1801. 

The income of England and Wales (Mol., p. 320) in iSoo 
was /asoiooojooo. 

In 1SS4, while the population increased to 27,000,000, or 
three times that of 1801, the income increased to .^976,000,000 
(Mul., p. 321), or nearly 4J times that of 1800, 

The population of England and Wales (Mul., p. 444) in 
1672 was 5,500,000. The income in 1664 (Mul., p. 320) was 
^•42,000, 000. 

In 1884 (Mul., p. 321), population 27,000,000, increased five 
times; income ^976,000,000, increased more than twenty- 
three times. 

As comparison with earlier times Macaulay said {supra, 
p. 269) : “ While our numbers have increased tenfold, out- 
weal th has increased hundrediold.” 

These facts do not riiow that increase of population has 
made England poorer. On the contrary,' Macaulay truly 
says “that the advantages arising from the progress of 
civilisation have far more than counterbalanced the dis- 
advantages arising from the progress of population.” 

Why, then, under the administration of the “ greatest ” 
and most highly-paid service in the world, derived from the 
same stoclr as the administrators of this country, and, as 
Mr. Bright says, “whose praises are so constantly ^sounded in 
this House," is India, after a long period, at present the most 
“extremely poor” country in the world? And yet how can 
the result be otherwise under the existing administration and 
management of expenditure, based upon the evil principle 
that “ India must be bled ” ? The fault is not of the 
officials. It is the evil and outrageous system of expen- 
diture, which cannot but produce such pernicious and. 




over again tell us that the resources of India are boundless. 
All the resources of cinlisation have been at their command, 
and here is this wretched and ignominious result — that while 
England has gone on increasing in wealth at a greater 
progress than in population, India at this moment is far 
poorer than even the misgoverned and oppressed Russia, and 
poorer even thaii Turkey in its annual production, as Lord 
Cromer pointed out in 1882. 

I think I need not say anything more upon the first part 
of our Reference. If I am required to be cross-examined on 
the rcprcEcnlations which I have .submitted, I shall then say 
whatever more may be necessary for mo to say. 

I have shown, by high authorities and by facts and figures, 
one result of the c.xisting system of " The administration and 
management of the Military and Civil Expenditure incurred 
under tile authority of the Secreltiry of State for India in 
Council, or of the Government of India” — viz., the most 
deplorable evil of the extreme poverty of the mass of the 
people of Eritish India — suicidal and dishonourable to British 
name and rule, and destructive and degrading to the people 
of British India, with a “ lielol system " of administration 
instead of that of British citizpnship. 

The following remarks in a leader of the Tmts of 16th 
December, 1895, in connc.xion with the Transvaal, is, short 
of compulsory service, applicable with ton times more force 
to the British rule of British India. The Times says ; — 

" The time i.s past even in South Africa when a lielol system of 
adniiiiislralion organised for the exclusive advantage of a privileged 
minority can long resist the force of enlightened public opinion. If 
President Kruger really possesses any of those slatesmanliko 
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!.!i.v.v-d About India — lo ‘-be -just and fear not,” which the 
ftr -At Pro-l lA^ation of proclaimed to the world, and 
V.r.ich Sir H. Fowicr so lately (3/9/’9j) described as having 
“li:e courage of K-eoping our word ”-»-thoy will hasten to 
accept the loyal co-operation of the people of India, with 
v.-iiO;e blood mainly, and with'whose money entirely, has the 
Bri.isii Indian Empire been both built tip and maintained ; 
from whom Eritain has drawn thousands* of millions, or 
untold wealth calculated with interest; who for British 
righteousnets would return the most devoted and patriotic 
loyalty for their own sake, and whose prosperity and progress, 
as Lord Roberts said, being indissolubly bound up with those 
of Britain, would result in largely increasing the prosperity of 
the British people themselves, in the stabiUly of the British 
rule and in the redemption of the honour and good name of 
Britain from the dishonour of many broken pledges. The 
deplorable evil result of the present “administration and 
management of eicpenditure," in violation of solemn pledges, 
is so subtle, so artistic, so unobservably “ bleeding,” to use 
Lord Salisbury’s word, so plausibly masked with the face of 
beneficence, and being unaccompanied with any open com- 
pulsion or violence to person or property which the world 
can sec and be horrified with, tljnt, as the poet says ; — 

“ Those lofty souls have telescopic eyes, 

That see the smallest spook ol distant pain, 

While at their feet a world of agony. 

Unseen, unheard, unheeded, writhes in vain." 

— Gmrf noughts, 3i/8/’95. 

Even a paper like the Pioneer of Allahabad (ai/g/'95) 
tvhich cannot be accused of being opposed to Anglo-Indian 
-views, recognises that India “has also perhaps to undergo 
the often subtle disadvantages of foreign rule.” Yes, it is 
these "subtle disadvantages of foreign rule” which need to be 
grappled with and removed, if the connexion between India 
and England is to be a blessing to both, instead of a curse. 
This is the great and noble task for our Commission. For, 
indeed, it would be wise to ponder whether and how far 
Lord Salisbury's — a statesman's — words at the last Lord 
Mayor’s dinner, apply to British India. He said : — 



was to get tlio trade with them ant 
le most of them, so as to find fresi 
and also tmfh)mei:t fov I hose stipcrjliwti 
ourhfys" (the italics are mine), as i 
rented simply for supplying marlceti 
d employment to their boys. Still 
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National Liberal Club, 

London, S.W. 

iSfh'Ftbmary, 1896. ' 

Dear' Lord Welbv, — I now request your favour of laying 
before the Commission this letter of my views on the second 
part of the Reference, viz., “ The apportionment of charge 
between the Governments of the United Kingdom and of 
India for purposes in which both are interested.” 

The word England, or Britain, is always -used by me as 
embracing the United Kingdom. 

I do not know whether there is any portion of the Indiau 
charge (either in this country or in India) in which Britain is 
not interested. The one chief object of the whole expendi- 
ture of government is to govern India in a way to secure 
internal law and order and external protection. Now in both 
internal law and order and external protection, the interests 
of Britain are as great or rather greater than those of India. 
That India is protected from lawlessness and disorder is un- 
questionably a great boon and benefit to it. But orderly or 
disorderly India shall always remain and exist where it is, and 
will shape its own destiny somehow, well or badly. But 
without law and order British rule will not be able to keep its 
existence in India. British xule in India is not even like 
Russian rule in Russia. Ho'vever bad and oppressive the 
latter may be, whatever revolution or Nihilism there may 
occur, whatever civil wars or secret disasters may take 
place, the Russians and their Rulers remain all the same in 
Russia ; only that power changes from one hand into another, 
or from one form into another. Only a few days ago (i8th 
January, 1S96) the Russian Tsar, styling himself " Emperor 
and Autocrat of all the Russias," issued a Manifesto for his 
coronation as follows : — 

“ By the grace of God we, Nicholas II, Emperor and Autocrat 
of all the Russias, etc., make known to all our faithful subjects 
( 343 ). 






suffered for all past time, every soul will rise to the call, and 
rejoice in the joy of the occasion. And, whether the present 
system of government and power endures or vanishes, the 
Russian rule — ^whatever form it takes — will always , be 
Russian, and !br the Russians. 

Take England itself. It beheaded one king, banished 
another, turned out its Parliament at the point of the bayonet, 
had civil wars of various durations, and disasters. What- 





blood, they are kindred in ss'inpathetic spirit,- and just in 
dealing ; that, though they are the stepmother, they treat the 
step-children with all the affection of a mother— that the 
British rule is their own rule. The affection of the Indian 
people is the only solid foundation upon which an alien rule 
can stand firm and durable, or it may same day vanish like a 

To Britain all the law and order is the very breath of its 
nostrils in India. With law and order alone can it live in 
India. Let there arise disorder and violence^to-raorrow, and 
what will become of the small number of Europeans, official 
and non-official, without even any direct battles or military 
struggle ? 

If a thoroughly intelligent view of the position of Britain 
in India is taken the interests of Britain are equally vital, if 
not far more vital, in the maintenance of good and satis- 
factory government, and of law and order, than those of 
India ; and, in a just view, all the charge or cost in both 
countries of such good government and law and order in 
India should be apportioned between the twe countries, 
according to the importance of respective interests and to the 
proportion of the means or capacity of each partner in the 
benefit. 

Certainly no fair and just-minded Englishman would say 
that Britain should have all .the gain, glory, and every 
possible benefit of wealth, wisdom, and work of a mighty 
Empire, and the price or cost of it should be all burdened on 
the shoulders of India. 

The correct judgment upon our second part of the refer- 
ence will depend upon the fundamental principle upon which 
the British Administration ought to stand. 

z . Is British rule for the good of both India and Britain, 
and a rule of justice and righteousness ? or, 

2. Is the British rule solely for the benefit of Britain at 
the destruction of India — Or, in other words, the ordinary rule 
of foreign despotism, “ the heaviest of all yokes, the yoke of 
the stranger " (Maca^ay) ? 

The first is the avowed and deliberate desire and solemn 
promise and pledge of the British people. The second is the 
performance by the servants of the British nation — the Indian 
authorities — in the system of the administration adopted and 
relentlessly pursued by them. 


sj-stein and troubles, but for the check and drag of the 
British public wish, opinion, and voice. 

Now, my whole argument in this representation will be 
based on the first principle — viz., the good of both India and 
England and justice and righteousness. I would, therefore, 
dispose of the second in a brief manner — that the second 
(England's benefit and India’s destruction) is not the desire 
of the British people. 

It has been the faith of my life, and it is my faith still, 
that the British people will do justice to India. 

But, however, as unfortunately the system based on the 
second principle — the system which Lord Salisbury has 
described ns of “bleeding" and “hypocrisy" — e-sists, it is 
desirable to remember the wise words of Lord Salisbury 
himself, uttered not long ago when he said (Lord Mayor's 
dinner on gth November last): “‘The nature of things’ if 
you please, or • the providence of God ’ if you please to put it 
so, has determined that persistent and constant misgovern- 
menl must lead the government which follows it to its doom 
.... that injustice will bring the highest on earth to ruin." 
The Dtihe of Devonshire has pointed out that the result of 
the present system would be to make the Indians to come to 
the conclusion that the Indians shall never have any chance 
" except by their getting rid in the first instance of their 
European rulers.” 

Tlio question is, do the British people desire such a 
system, to exercise only the right of brute force for their sole 
benefit? I for one, and 1 can say witlionl any liesitalion 
that all the educated and thinking Indians do not believe so. 
It is tbeir deep faith and conviction that the conscience of 
the British people towards India is sound, and lliat if tliey 
once fully understood the true position they would sweep 
away the whole present unrighteous system. The very fact 
tliat this Commission is appointed for the first, time for such 
a purpose, viz., to deal out fairly between the two countries 
an “ apportionment of charge for purposes in which both are 
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has put it very clearlj' : “ Great Britain is anxious to deal 
fairly with India. If it should appear that India has been 
saddled with charges which the British taxpayer should have 
borne the British taxpayer will not hesitate to do his duty.” 
I would not. therefore, pursue any further the assumption of 
the second principle of selfishness and despotism, but continue 
to base my rcmarlrs upon the basis of the first principle of the 
desire and determination of the British people for justice and 
righteousness towards India. 

I have stated above that the whole cost of administration 
is vita! to the very c.xistence of the British rule in India, 
and largely essential to the prosperity of the British people. 
Lord Rolvrts, with other thoughtful statesmen, has correctly 
stated the true relation of the two countries more than once. 
Addressing the London Chamber of Commerce ho said : “ I 
rejoice to learn that you recognise how indissolubly the 
pro.sperity of the United Kingdom is bound up with the 
retention of that vast Eastern Empire” (Tiiiits, 25/5/93). Aud 
ag.ain, at Glasgow, he said *' that the retention of our Eastern 
Empire is essential to the greatness and prostJerity of the 
United Kingdom" {Times, 29/7/93). And further he also 
clearly points out upon what such an essential retention 
ultimately depends. Does it depend upon tyranny, injustice, 
bleeding hypocrisj", “ plundering,” upon imposing the rela- 
tions of master and slave upon large, well equipped and 
efficient armies ; on the unreliable props of brute force ? No. 
He says, “ But however efficient and well equipped the army 
of India may be, were it indeed absolute perfection, and wore 
its numbers considerably more than they are at present, our 
greatest strength must ever rest on the firm base of a united 
and contented India.” Sir William Harcourt said in his 
speech (House of Commons, 3/9/95), *' As long as you have 
the people of India your friends, satisfied with the justice and 
policy of your rule, your Empire then will be safe." 

Professor Wordsworth has said (Bombay Casette, 3/3/83) : 
" One of the greatest Englishmen of the last generation said 
that if ever we lost our Indian Empire wc should lose it like 
every other we had lost, or were a^ut to lose, by alienating 
the affections of the people.” 

Am I not then justified in asking that it is right and just, 
in order to acquire and preserve the affections of the people, 
that the cost of that administration which is essential to' your 



1 Commission and to the sense of justice of the British 
, I take a less strict view of the duty of England. It 
1 that India should make all such payments as she 
make for her government and her internal and external 
tion even if there were no British rale and only its own 
I rule. Now suppose this is admitted, what is the 
n ? Certainly in that case there will be no employment 
opeans. The present forced, inordinate, and arbitrary 
employment of Europeans in both the civil and military 
services in both countries is avowedly entirely and solely 
owing to British rule and for British purposes and British 
interests — to maintain British supremacy. If there were no 
British rule there would be no Europeans employed by the 
Native rulers. India accordingly may pay for every Indian 
employed, but justice demands that the expenditure on 
Europeans in both countries required for the sole interests of- 
Britlsh rule and for British purposes should be paid by the 
British exchequer. I am not going to discuss here whether 
even British rule itself needs all the present civil and military 
European agency. On the contrary, the civil element is 
their greatest weakness, and will be swept away in the time 
of trouble from discontent and disaffection ; and the military 
element, without being either efficient or sufficient in such, 
crises, is simply destructive to India, and leading to the very 
disaster which is intended to be averted or prevented by it. 
Be this as it may, this much is clear : tliat the whole 
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our partj’ politics in this connlry, ire are all united ; that we are 
resolutely determined to maintain our supremacy over our Indian 
Empire. That I conceive is a matter abont which we have only one 
opinion, and let me tell j-ou that that supremacy rests upon three 
distinct bases. One of those bases, and a very important one, is 
the loj’alty and good-will of the Native Princes and popnlation 
over whom we rule. Next, and not less important, is the mainten- 
ance of our European Civil Service, upon which rests the founds- 

lion of our administration in India Last, not because it is 

the least, but because I wish to give it the greatest prominence, we 
rest also upon the magnificent European force which we maintain 
in that country', and' the splendid army of Native auxiliaries by 

which that force is supported Let ns fismly and calmly 

maintain our position in that country; let os be thoroughly armed 
as to our frontier defences, and then I believe we may trust to the 
old vigour of the people of this conntry, come what may, to support 
our supremacy in that great Empire.” 

Now this is significant; while Lord Kimberley talks all 
these grand things, of resolute determination, etc,, etc., to- 
maintain British supremacy, and for all British purposes, he 
does not tell at whose cost. Is it at British cost, as it is for 
British purposes, or even any portion of that cost ? He has 
not told the British pnblic openly that it is for every farthing 
at the cost of the Indians, who are thus treated as mere 
slaves — all the gain,, glory and Empire “ours,” and all the 
burden for the Indian helots t Then, as I have already said, 
the second and third bases— the European civil and military ’ 
services — are illusory, are only a burden and destruction to 
India, without being at all a sufficient security in the time of 
any iflternal and external trouble, and that especially the 
civil service is suicidal to the supremacy, and will be the 
greatest weakness'. Then it may also be noticed in passing 
that Lord Kimberley gives no indication of the navy having 
anything important to do with, or make any demand on, 
India. 

• However, be all this as it may, one thing is made clear by 
Lord Kimberley, that, as far as Britain is concerned, the only 
motive which actuates her in the matter of the second and 
third bases — the European civil and military services— is her 
own supremacy, and nothing else ; that there can be no 
difference of opinion in Britain why European services in 
both countries are forced upon India, viz., solely and entirely 
. for British purposes'and British interests, for “ the resolute 
• determination to maintain OKv supremacy." 

I would be, therefore, asking nothing unreasonable, under 
the Reference to this Commission, that what is entirely for 
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Miitisli purposes imist in justice be paid for by the British 
people, and the Indian people should not be asked to pay 
anylhinf;. I, however, still more modify this position. Not- 
witlisiandinK that the European services, in their present 
I .stent and constitution, are India's greatest c\'il and cause of 
all its economic miseries and destruction, and the very badge 
of the slavery of a foreign domination and tyranny, that 
] iidia may consider itself under a reasonable arrangement to 
be indirectly lienefited by a certain C-Ntent of European 
:i"ency. and that for such reasonable arrangement India 
i.iay pay some fair share of the cost of such agency employed 
in India. As to all the Statu charges incurred in this country 
f.ir such agency, it must be remembered that, in addition to 
their beiui' entirely for HrilLsh purpose!!, they .are all, every 
f.iriiiui", etirned by Europeans, and spent, every farthing, in 
this coiinlrv. It is a charge forced upon India by sheer 
ivrannv, without any voice or con.scnt of India. No such 
rniiri;e is made upon the Colonies. The Colonial OlTice 
bud'.img and e-t.iblishmeat is all a charge upon the British 
I-.^chefiucr. .Ml charges, therefore, incurred in this country 
lor the Iniiia Oliice and its c.stablislimcnt, and similar ones 
f.ir Slate pin po.sc.s, should under any circumstances ho paid 
fiom llie Brilisli lixche^tter. 

I shall pm, liriedy, this moilcratuly just “ apportionment 
of charge " in this w.ay : — 

India and England should pay all salaries which are to be 
paid 10 their own people, within their own limits, respectively 
— i.f., England slionUl jiay for all Englishmen employed in 
England, and Imlia should pay for all Indians employed in 
Imiia; and as to those of i-ne country who are employcii 
in the other country — i.e., ICiiglishmen cmploj'cd in India, 
..nd Indi.ins employed in England — lei there be rome fair and 
icasonable appoilionmenl between the two countries— taking, 
as mncti as possible, into consideration their respective 
benefits and c.apacily of means. 

As to pensions, a reasonable salary being p.iid during 
service in India, no pensions to follow; so that, when 
Europeans retire from India, there should be no charge on 
Engl.'ind for pensions, the employees having made their own 
arrangements for their future from their salaries. 

By this arrangement India will not only pay all that it 
would pay for a government by itself, supposing the English 
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v,-ere not there, but also a share in the cost in India for what 
England regards as absolutely necessary for her own purpose 
of maintaining her Empire in India. 

i may say a few words with regard to the navj-. On no 
ground whatever of jnslice can India be fairly charged any 
share for the navy, except so far as it falls within the principle 
stated above, of actual service in Indian harbours. 

I. The whole navy as it exists, and as it is intended to be 
enlarged, is every inch of it required for the protection and 
safety of this country itself— even if Britain had no Empire — 
for its own safety — for its very existence. 

z. Evtry farthing spent on the navy is entirely earned by 
Englishmen ; not the slightest share goes to India, in its 
gain, or glory, or employment, or in any way. 

3. In the time of war between England and any European 
Powers, or the United States, the navy will not be able to 
protect British commerce itself. 

4. There is no such thing, or very insignificant, as Indian 
foreign commerce or, Indians’ risk in what is called British 
Indian foreign commerce. The whole of what is called 
British Indian foreign trade is entirely first British risk and 
British capital. Every inch of the shipping or cargo on the 
seas is British risk of British East India banks, British 
marine insurance companies, and British merchants and 
shipowners and manufacturer;. Any person who has any 
knowledge of how the whole of what is called British Indian 
foreign trade is carried on will easily understand what I 

5. No European Power will go to attack India from the 
sea, leaving the British navy free to pursue it. 

6. Suppose there was no English navy to pursue, Lord 
Roberts' united and contented, and therefore patriotic, India 
will give such an irresistible Indian force at the command of 
Britain as to give a warm reception to the invader, and drive 
him back into the sea if be ever succeeded in landing at all. 

With regard to the absolute necessity to the United 
Kingdom itself for its own safety of the whole navy as it 
exists and is intended to be increased, there is but one 
universal opinion, without any distinction of parties. It will 
be easy to quote expressions from every prominent politician. 
It is, in fact, the great subject of the day for which there is , 
perfect unanimity. 1 would content myself, however, with a 





ks-Beach, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, so 
anuary last (the Times, 29/1/96), said emphati- 
hgliting mood : “ We must be prepared. We 
se the supremacy of the sea'. Other nations 
had not got it, and could afford to do without it; but 
supremacy cf the sea was vital to our very existence." . 

With such necessity for England’s own safety, whether 
she had India or not, any burden to be placed on India can 
only be done on the principle of the right of might over our 
helplessness, and by treating India as a helotdom, and not in 
justice and fairness. Yes ; l.et India have complete share in 
the whole Imperial system, including the Government of this 
country, and then talk of asking her to contribute to Imperial 
expenses. Then will be the time to consider any such ques- 
' tion as it is being considered in relations with Ireland, which 
enjoys, short of Home Rule, which is vital to it, free and full 
share in the whole Imperial gain and glory — in the navy, 
army, and civil sendees of the Empire. Let all arrange- 
ments exist in India as they exist here for entrance into all 
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patriotic spirit, large enough to send Russia back to St. 
Petersburg. India u-ill then fight for herself in fighting for 
Britain. In satisfied India Britain has an inexhaustible and 
irresistible store of fighting potrer, enough and more to fight 
Britain's battles all over the world, as it has been doing. 
Lord Eeaconsfield sarv this and showed it by bringing Indian 
troops to Slalta. Only pay honestly for what you take, and 
not dishonourably or tyrannically throw burdens upon India 
for 3'our ov.-n purposes and interests. With India Britain 
is great and invincible; without India Britain will be a 
small Power. Make India feel satisfaction, patriotism, and 
prosperity under j'our supremacy and you may sleep securely 
against the tvorld. But with discontented India, whatever 
her own fate may be — may be subjected by Russia or may 
repel Russia — England can or will have no safe position in 
India. Of course, as I have said before, I am arguing on the 
assumption that justice is to be dealt out by this Commission 
to both countries on the basis of the might of right. If that 
is not to be the case, and right of might is to be the deciding 
principle, if the eternal moral force is not to bh the power, 
but the ephemeral brute force is to be the predominant 
partner, then of course I have no argument. All argument, 
then, will be idle breath at present till nature in time, as it 
always does, vindicates and revenges itself, and unrighteous- 
ness meets with its doom. 

Our Commission has a great, holy, and patriotic task 
before it. I hope it will perform it, and tell the British 
people the redress that is justly due to India. The very 
first and immediate justice that should be done by England 
is the abolition of the Exchange Compensation — which is 
neither legal nor moral — or pay it herself; inasmuch as 
every farthing paid will be received by English people and in 
England. It is a heartless, arbitrary, and cruel exaction 
from the poverty of India, worse than Shylocky — not only 
the pound of flesh of the bond, but also the ounce of blood. 
As to the general question of apportionment, I have stated 
the principle above. 

Now another important question in connexion with 
“apportionment of charge ’’has to be considered, viz., of 
any expenses incurred outside the limits of India of 1858. 

I shall take as an illustration the case of North-West 
frontier wars. Every war, large or small, that is carried on 
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Lastly, last year (15/8/95) the present leader of the House 
of Commons (Mr. Balfour) .in bis speech referred to " a 
serious blow to okc prestige ; ” “that there are hvo and duly 
two great powers they (the tribesmen) have to consider," “io 
us, and to us alone, must they look as a suzerain power." 
"To depend upon the British throne." (The italics are 
mine.) So it is all “ours” and "us" for all gain and glory 
and Imperial possessions, and European position — except 
that India must be forced to pay the bill. Is this the sense 
and conscience of English justice to make India pay the whole 
cost of the Chitral war or any frontier war ? 

Though the real and principal guiding motive for the 
British Government for these frontier wars is only Imperial 
and European for “ its resolute determination ” of keeping its 
possession of India and position in Europe, still India does 
not want to ignore its indirect and incidental benefit of being 
saved from falling into Russia’s hands, coupled with the hope 
that when British conscience is folly informed and aroused to 
a true sense of the great evils of the present system of 
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North, or South. With reference to all wars outside all the 
frontiers of India and in which India has no interest, Britain 
should honestly pay India fully for all the services of men or 
materials which she has taken and may take from India— not, 
as in the Abyssinian War, shirk any portion. Sir Henry 
Fowler, in his speech in the House of Commons (22/7/93), 
said : — " I say on behalf of the English people, they want to 
deal with Irdand, not shabbily but generously.” I believe 
that the English people wish to deal with India also justly 
and generously. But do their servants, the Indian authorities, 
act in that way? Has not India greater claims than. even 
Ireland on the justice and the generosity of the English 
people ? Inasmuch as the Irish people have the voice of their 
own direct representatives in Parliament on their own and 
Imperial affairs, while India is helpless and entirely at the 
mercy of England, with no direct vote of her orvn, not only 




d-iilins aliu trainins as recruits until they were sent out.” 

Can anything be more " shabby," not to use a stronger 
ivord. Here you send troops for your own very existence. 
Tile people help you as best they can, and you not only not 
pay even any portion of the expenditure but reward the 
people for their loyalty with the infliction of not only the 
whole expense and additional burdens but even as shabbily 
as Lord Northbrook discloses. Is this the’ way by dealing 
unjustly and shabbily with the people that you teach them 
and expect them to stand by you in the time of trouble ! 
And. still more, since then, you have in a marked way been 
treating the people with distrust, and inflicting upon them 
unnecessarily and selfishly A larger and more expensive army 
to be paid for as wholly and as shabbily as the army of the 
hlutiny — viz,, including the cost or a portion of the cost of 
tlicir drilling and training as recruits until they are sent out, 
though all the troops are in this country and they form an 
integral part of the British Army. And the whole expenditure 
of the frontier wars including Chitral is imposed upon the 
Indian people, though avowedly incurred for Imperial aud 
'European purposes, excepting that for very shame, a fourth 
of the cost of the last Afghan War was paid from the Britisli 
Exchequer, thanks to Mr. Fawcett. In fact the whole 
European army is an integral part of the British Army, India 
being considered and treated as a fine training ground for the 
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point of protection for British Imperial and European- 
position, leaving the Indians the helotry or the proud privi- 
lege of paying for everything to the last farthing, without 
having the slightest voice in the matter 1 The worst of the- 
whole thing is that having other and helpless people’s money 
to spend, without any check from the British taxpayer, there 
is no check to any unnecessary and extravagant expenditure. 

Now even all these unjust inflictions for the Mutiny, and 
all past tyranny were considered somewhat, if not fully, 
compensated by that great, noble, and sacred with invocation 
of Almighty God, Proclamation of 1858, by which it was 
proclaimed to India and to the world that the Indian subjects 
wore raised to an equality with the British subjects in their 
citizenship and British rights. And is that solemn pledge 
kept ? Not a bit of it. On the contrary all such pledges .ire 
pronounced by Lord Salisbury as " hypocrisy,” by Lord 
Lytton as "cheating" by “deliberate and transparent 
subterfuges,” and “by breaking to the heart the word of 
promise they had uttered to the ear,” by a Committee of the 
Council of tlic India Office itself as “keeping promise to the 
ear and breaking it to the hope,” and by the Duke of Argyll' 
as “we have not fulliticd our promises.” 

Can it be expected that by such methods of financial 
injustice and violation of pledges can be acquired the affection 
of the people upon which mainly and ultimately depends, as 
many a statesman has said, -the stability of the British- 
supromacy ? 

At Glasgow on November 14, 1895, Mr. Balfour said : 
“Ifou all remember that the British Army — and in the British- 
Army I include those Native soldiers, fellow subjects of ours, 
who on that day did great work for the Empire of which they 
are all citizens.” — This is the romance. Had Mr. Balfour 
spoken the reality, -he would have said : “ Include thoso 
Native soldiers, the drudges of ours, who on that day did 
great work for the Empire of which they are kept-down 
subjects.” For does not Mr. Balfour know that, far from 
being treated as “ fellow subjects " and “ citizens of tlie- 
Empire,” the Indians have not only to shed their blood for the 
Empire, but even /a fay every farthing of the cost of these- 
wars for “ our Empire " and “our European position," that 
no pledges however solemn and binding to treat Indians as 
“fellow subjects” or British citizens have been faithfully 



distrusia'.i and cisarmed — are not allowed to become volun- 
teers— that every possible obstacle is thrown and “subterfuge " 
resortes to against the advancement of the Indians in the 
higher posiuons of all the Civil Services, and that the simple 
justice o: aliov.-ing Indians an equality to be simultaneously 
examinc-i la taeir own country, for Iidian services, decided 
by Act and resolution of Parliament and solemnly pledged by 
the great Proclamation, is resisted by every device and 
subterfuge possible unworthy of the English character. Is it 
not a mockery and an insult to call the Indians “fellow 
subjects and citizens of the Empire” when in reality they are 
treated as under-heel subjects ? 

Here are Rs. 128,574,590, or nearly Rs. 129,000,000, spent 
from April, 1SS2, to March, 1891 (Pari. Return, 91 of 1895), 
beyond “ the West and North-west frontiers of India,” after 
the disastrous expenditure of £’21,000,000 in the last Afghan 
War (of which only a quarter^ was paid by the British 
Exchequer). Every pie of this’ nearly Rs. 129,000,000 is 
exacted out of the poverty-stricken Indians, and all for 
distinctly avowed Imperial and European British purposes. 
1 do not know whether the Rs. 129,000,000 includes the 
ordinary pay of all the soldiers and officers employed in the 
Frontier Service, or whether it is only the extraordinary 
military expenditure that is included. If the ordinary pay 
is not included, then the amount will be larger than 
Rs. 129,000,000. And these are “our fellow subjects” and 
“our Imperial citizens”! To shed blood for Imperial 
purposes and to pay the whole cost also I 

Lord George Hamilton said at Chiswick (Ffwies, 22/1/96) : 
“He hoped that the result of the present Government's 
tenure of office would be to make the British Empire not 
merely a figure of speech, but a living reality.” Now is not 
this as much romance as that of Mr. Balfour's, instead of 
being a “living reality"? All the questions I have asked for 









ot lorcr., wiiicn is iiie jaw ana argument v.’iiicii v.e 
pof?ess or r.pplv. ■ This Commission has the dutj-, at least 
so far as a fair apportioaaient of charge is concerned, to 
redress tnis great wrong. 

Do the Urit’.sh Indian authorities really think that the 
Indians are only like African savages, or mere children, that, 
even after thousands of years of civilisation, when the Britons 
were only barbarians ; after the education they have received 
at the blessed British hands, producing, as Lord Dufferin 
said, " Kative goatlemcn of great attainments and intelligence” 
(Jubilee speech); they do not see and understand these 
deplorable circumstances of their true position of degradation 
and economic destruction ? Or do these authorities not care, 
even if the Indians did understand, as long as they can 
mislead the British people into the belief that ail is right 
and beneficent in British India, when it is really iiot the case? 

But the faith of the Indians in the conscience of the 
British people is unbounded and unshakcable, and the little 
incidents of bright spots keep up that faith, such as the 
justice of not burdening the Indian people with the cost of 
the Opium Commission, and — even though inadequate and 
partial — the payment of one-fourth of the cost of the last 
Afghan War. It is these acts of justice that consolidate the 
British rule and tend towards its stability, 

I believe now, as I have always believed, that the English 
people wish and want to deal with India justly and generously. 
When I say that I believe in the British character of fair 
play and justice, it is not a sentiment of to-day or yesterday. 
In the very first political speech of my life, made as far back 
as 1853, at the formation of the Bombay Association, on the 
occasion of the Parliamentary Enquiry on Indian Affairs for 
the renewal of the Company’s Charter, I said : — 

“ When wc see that our Gor-emment is often ready to assist us 
in everything calculated to benefit us, we had belter, than merely 
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them, oiir liind Government will not refuse to listen to such 
memorials." 

And under that belief the Bombay Association, the 
Britisli Indian .Association of Bengal, and the Madras 
Association, memorialised the then Select Committee on 
Indian affairs— for redress of grievances. 

Now, after not verj* short of nearly half a century of 
hopes and disappointments, these are still my sentiments 
to-day— that with correct and full knowledge the British 
people and Parliament will do what is right and just. 

I may here take the opportunity of making a remark or 
two about the wide extent of the scope of the cniiniry of this 
Commission in the first part of the Reference. 

I.orvl Cranbornc, soon after having been Secretary of 
State for India, said (3.1/5/67) in reference to the powers of 
the Council of the Secretary of State for India : — 

“ “ It porsc‘.sc.s by Act of Parliament an alnohilc and cnncluslvc 
vrto upon ihc .\rt.-. of the GiiviTnnicnt of India with reference to 
nine.li'iitlis, I niiclil nlnin.,t ray ninciy-iiine limulredltis, of the fpier.. 

provided that Ilie Comuil may veto any despatch which directs 
tile appropriatinn of piildic money. livcryone know.; tliat almo.d 
evciy tpiedion connected with Government laises iu some way or 
other tile fpics.lion of expenditnie." 

'flic first part of the Reference to this Commission thu.s 
embraces “almost every question connected with Govern- 
ment.” “ Ninety-nine hundredths of the iineslions that arise 
with respect to that Government." 

Thi.s view is fully confirmed by the enquiry by tlic Select 
Committee of 1871-4. The Reference to it w.as " to enquire 
into the Finance and Financial Administration of India," 
and our first reference is fully of the same scope and 
character. Now wliat was the extent of the subjects of the 
enquiry made by that Coininittcc ? Tlio index of the 
proceedings of the four }'cars (1S71-4) has a table of contents 
beaded : " Alphabetic.al and Classified List of the principal 
headings in the following Iiidc.x, with the pages at wliich they 
will be found." And what is the number Of these headings ? 
It is about .j2o. In fact, there is hardly a subject of Govern- 
ment winch is not enquired into. 

Yours truly, 

Dadadii.m Naoroji. 



Kational Liberal Club, 


2is/ March, 1S96. 

Dear Lorp '\Vel8V, — I have to request you kindly to 
put before the Commission this further representation from 
mo on the subjects of our enquirj'. This will be my last 
letter, unless some phase of the enquiry needed any further 
explanation from me. 

Looking at the first part of the enquiry from every point 
of A-iew, with regard to the administration and management 
of expenditure, we come back again and again to the view 
expressed by the Duke of Devonshire and Sir William 
Hunter and others. The Duke of Devonshire has said : “ If 
the country is to be belter governed, that can only be done 
by the employment of the best and most intelligent of the 
. Natives in the Service.” Sir William Hunter has said: 
“ But the good work thus commenced has assumed such 
dimensions under the Queen’s Government of India that it 
can no longer be carrirf on or even supervised by imported 
labour from England except at a cost which India cannot 
sustain. ... If we are to govern the Indian people 
efficiently and cheaply, we must govern them by means of 
themselves, and pay for the administration at the market 
rates of Native labour.” 

From all I have said in my previous representations it 
must have been seen that the real evil and misery of the 
people of British India does not arise from the aimimi of 
expenditure. India is capable, under natural circumstances, 
of providing twice, three times or more the expenditure, as 
the improvement of the country may need, in attaining all 
necessary progress. The evil really is in the way in which 
that expenditure is administered and 'managed, with the 
effect of a large portion of that expenditure not returning, to 

( 365 ) 
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the people from whom it is rmsed — in short, as Lord 
Salisbury has correctly described as the process of “ bleed- 
ing.” No country in the world (England not excepted) can 
stand such bleeding. To stop this bleeding is the problem 
of the day — bleeding both moral and material. You may 
devise the most perfect plan or scheme of government, not 
only humanly but divinely perfect — you may have the foreign 
officials, the very angels themselves — ^but it will be no earthly 
good to the people as long as the bleeding management of 
expenditure continues the same. On the contrary, the evil 
will increase by the very perfection of such plan or scheme 
for improvements and progress. For as improvements and 
progress are understood to mean, at present, it is more and 
more bleeding by introducing more and more the foreign 
bleeding agency. 

The real problem before the Commission is not how to 
nibble at the expenditure and suggest some poor reductions 
here and there, to be put aside in a short time, as is always 
done, but how to stop the material and moral bleeding, and 
leaving British India a freedom of development and progress 
in prosperity which her extraordinary natural resources are 
capable of, and to treat her justly in her financial relations 
with Britain by apportioning fairly the charge on purposes 
in which both are interested. Or, to put the problem in its ■ 
double important bearings, , in the words of an eminent 
statesman, “ which should at once afford a guarantee for the 
good government of the people, and for the security of British 
rights and interests” (Lord Iddesleigh), as will be seen . 
further on. I am glad to put before the Commission that 
this problem has been not merely enunciated, but that, with 
the courage of their convictions, two eminent statesmen have 
actually carried it out practically, and have done that with 
remarkable success. I am the more glad to bring forward 
this case before the Commission, as it also enables me to 
adduce an episode in the British Indian administration on 
the conduct of the Indian authorities in both countries and 
other Anglo-Indian officials, which reflects great credit upon 
all concerned in it — and as my information goes, and as it 
also- appears from the records, that her Majesty personally • 
Fas not a little share in this praise, and in evoking a hearty 
Indian gratitude and loyalty to herself. This episode also 
clearly indicates or points to the way as to what the true 
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natural relations should be betvreen Britain and India, with 
the r.'snlt of the welfare and prosperity of both, and the 
security and stability of British supremacy. 

In my previous letters I have confined myself to the evil 
results — suicidal to Britain and destructive to India — of the 
present urmatural system of the administcation and manage- 
ment 0! expenditure and the injustice of the financial relations 
between the two countries, loudly calling for a just appor- 
tionment of charge for purposes in which both are 
interested. 

Without dwelling any further on this melancholy aspect, I 
shall at once' proceed to the case to which I have alluded 
above, and in connexion with which there have been true 
BtatesmanliVe and noble declarations made as to the right 
relations between Britain and India as they ought to exist. 
This case is in every way a bright chapter in the history of 
British India. The especially remarkable feature of this case 
is that notwithstanding the vehement and determined oppo- 
sition to it from all Indian authorities for some thirty-six 
.years, after this wise, natural, and righteous course was 
decided upon by her Majesty and the Secretary of State for 
India of the time, all the authorities, both here and in India, 
carried it out in the most loyal, earnest, and scrupulous 
manner an'd solicitude worthy of the British name and 
character— -in striking contrast with the general conduct of 
these authorities, by which they ha-ve almost always frustrated 
and made dead letters of Acts and resolutions of Parliament 
and royal proclamations and most solemn pledges on behalf 
of the British people by all sorts of un-English "subterfuges," 
" cheating devices ” (Lytton), “ hypocrisy " (Salisbury), 
“ non-fulfilment of pledges ” (Duke of Argyll, Lytton, and 
others), etc., in matters of the advancement and elevation of 
the Indian people to material and moral prosperity, and to 
real British rights and citizenship. Had they fortunately 
shown the same loyalty and true sense of their trust to these 
Acts and resolutions of Parliament, to the solemn proclama- 
tions and .pledges, as have been shown in the case I am 
-referring to, what a different, proqierons, and grateful India 
would it have been to-day, blessing the name of ' Britain, and 
both to its glory and gain. It is not too late yet. It will be 
a pity if it ever becomes too late to prevent disaster. 

On 22nd January, 1867, Lord Salisbury (then Lord 
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under these causes and circumstances, the result is that 
“ india mast be bled,’’ so that he truly shows that though 
under the British rale there is no persona! violence, the 
present sj-stem of the administration of expenditure cannot 
but create and does “ crcai: a icnibU atimiitt of mistiy." 

Further, the crude and defective S)’Stem of administration 
under tlie old system of Native rule is all changed and cannot 
apply to the present administration in British India. Any 
alteration that may be deemed necessary to be made for 
remedying this " terrible amount of misery ” would not 
involve in British India any alteration at all in the existing 
developed plan or system of the organisation of the adminis- 

Now the moral of the above extracts from the speeches of 
Lords Salisbury and Iddesleigh is clear. Under the present 
system of administration of government and expenditure and 
unjust financial relations, in the very nature of things, there 
is a perpetual and inevitable result of terrible misery, of 
slavery (Macaulay), absolute hopelessness of higher life or 
career, despair, self-abasement, without any self-respect 
(Salisbury), extreme destitution and suffering (Bright), extreme 
poverty (Lawrence, Cromer, Barbour, Colvin), degradation 
(Monroe), etc., etc. And as a consequence of such deplorable 
results, afi inherent and inevitable “danger of the most 
:serious order” (Lord R. Churchill) to the stability of British 
supremacy. British rule under such circumstances can only 
continue to be a foreign crushing tyranny, leading the people 
to yearn (the Duke of Devonshire) to get rid of their European 
rulers, etc., etc. 

On the other hand (Salisbury) " the existence of a well- 
governed Native State is a real benefit, not only to the 
stability of the British rule, but more than anything it raises 
the self-respect of the Natives and forms an ideal to which 
the popular feeling aspires.” And “ that a number of well- 
goveriied small Native States are in the highest degree 
advantageous to the development of the political aifd moral ” 
(I may add, the material) “ condition of the people of India.” 
Lord Iddesleigh says on the same lines : “ What we had to aim 
at was to establish a system of Native States which might 
maintain themselves in a satisfiictoiy relation.” And what is 
of far more importance, he actually inaugurated the great 
experiment, by which he proposed to solve the great problem. 



supremacy, and of terrible misery to the people; while a 
system of Native States will raise the people, and at the 
same time firmly secure the stability of the British supremacy 
and largely conduce to the prosperity of both countries — 
Britain and India. 

Now comes the great merit — ^rvhich will always be remem- 
bered by Indians with deep gratitude — of these two Statesmen 
(Salisbury and Iddesleigh). They did not rest satisfied with 
mere declaration of fine and great sentiments and then sleep 
over them, as has been done on many an occasion to the 
misfortune of poor India. No, they then showed that they 
had the courage of their convictions and had confidence in tlie 
true slatosmanship of their views. In this good work her 
Majesty took a warm interest and encouraged tliem.to carry 
it out. The result was the memorable — and ever to bo 
remembered with gratitude — despatch of i6tli April, 1867, of 
Lord Iddesleigh, for the restoration of Mysore to the Native 
rule, notwithstanding thirty-six years of determined opposi- 
tion of the authorities to that step (Pari. Ret. 239, 
3o/4/'67). 

And now I come to the episode to which I liave referred 
above, and about which I write with great gratification and 
gratitude, of the conduct of all the authorities in both countries 
and of all the Anglo-Indian officials who had any share in tliis 
good work, backed as I have said already, by the good-hearted 
and influential interest and support of her Majesty herself. 
They may have made some errors of judgment, but there was 
universally perfect sincerity and loyally to the trust. Among 
those concerned (and whose names it is a pleasure to me to 
pve) were, as Secretaries of State for India, Lord Iddesleigh, 
the Duke of Argyll, Lord Salisbury, Viscount Cranbrook, 
and the Duke of Devonshire (from 1867 till i88r, when the 
iate Maharaja was invested with power) ; as Viceroys, Lord 
Lawrence, Lord Mayo, Lord Northbrook, Lord Lytton, and 
Lord Ripon ; and lastly, the Chief Commissioners and other 
officials of Mysore. The chief merit in the conduct of all 



<luUe« of aOraiaistraiion.” phe italics arc mine.] 

Thi- Icing once settictl, though against all previous oppo- 
sition, and necessitating the withdrawal of Europeans from 
the Services, all the authorities and olTiciais concerned, to 
tlieir honour and praise, instead of putting any obstacles in 
the way, or Irjing to frustrate the above intentions, dis- 
charged their trust most loyally, and with every earnestness 
and care and solicitude to carry the work to success. The 
Blue-books on Mysore from the despatch of i6th April, 1867, 
to the installation of the late Mabiriji in 1881, is a bright 
chapter in the history of British India, both in the justice, 
rigiitcousness, and statesmanship of the decision, and the 
loyalty and extreme care of every detail in carrying out that 
decision — with success and satisfactory results in both objects 
set forth in the despatch, viz., '• the good goverimieaf of tho 
fcofk, ttt’.S ih( seenrily of British rights mti interests." 

1 wish tlie India Office would make a return on Jlysore 
relations and affairs up to date, in continuation of Uet. No. 1 
of 1881 (c. 3026), to show how the good and creditable work 
has been continued up to the present time. 1 think I need 
not enter here into any details of this good work from 1867 to 
iSSi of the British officials : the Blue-books tell all that. Of 
the work of the late Maharaja from i88r till his death at the 
end of 1894, it would be enough for me to give a very brief 
statement from the last Address of the Dewan to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly held at Mysore on 1st October, 1895, on 
the results of the late Maharaj&’s administration during 
nearly fourteen years of his reign, as nearly as possible in the 
Dewan’s words. The Maharaja was invested with power 
on 25th March, 1881. Just previous to it, the State had 



Comparing 1880-1 with 1894-5, the annual revenue rose from 
103 to iSoJ lakhs, or 75'24 per cent., and after spending on a 
large and liberal scale on all works and purposes of public 
utility, the nett assets amounted to over 176 lakhs in 1894-5,’ 
in lieu of the nett liability of 3o| lakhs with which his High- 
ness's reign began in 1881. 







cir':':m=tRncBE above deEcfibed, the administration at the 
start of his Highness's reign was necessarily very highly 
centralised. The Dcwan, or the Executive Administrative 


head, had the direct control, without the intervention of 
departmental heads of all the principal departments, such 
as the Land Revenne, Forests, Excise, Mining, Police, 
Education, Mujroyi, Lt^slative. As the finances improved, 
and as department after department was put into good 
avorlting order and showed agns of expansion, separate heads 
of departments were appointed, for Forests and Police in 
iSS^. for Excise in 1SS9, for Mujroyi in 1891, and for Mining 
in 1S94. His Highness was able to resolve upon the appoint- 
ment of a separate Land Revenue Commissioner only in the 
latter part of 1894. Improvements were made in other 
departments — Local and Municipal Funds, Legislation, 
Education, etc. There are no wails which unfortunately the 
Finance Ministers of British India are obliged to raise, year 
after year, of fall in Exchange, over-burdening taxation, 





result of a righteous and statesmanlike act, and may feel 
secure of the sincere and solid loyalty, gratitude, and attach- 
ment of the rulers and people of Mysore to the British 
supremacy. 

Here, then, is the whole problem of the right- and natural 
administration of e.\-penditure, etc., and stability of British 
supremacy was solved, and that most successfully, by Lords 
Salisbury and Iddeslcigh. It is now clear, by actual facts 
and operation, that the present system of expenditure, in all 
aspects of the administration of British India, is full of evil 
to the people and danger to British supremacy, while, on the 
other hand, “ a number of well-governed Native States," 
under the active control and supremacy of Britain, will be 
full of benefit and blessing both to Britain and India and a 
iirm foundation for British supremacy. And all this prophecy 
of Lords Salisbury and Iddeslcigh has been triumphantly 
fulfilled. Lord Iddeslcigh sot to himself the problem “ which 
should at once afford a guarantee for the good government of 
the people and for the security of British rights and interests," 
and most successfully solved it. 

The obvious conclusion is that the only natural and 
satisfactory relations between an alien supremacy and the 
people of India can be established on this basis alone. 
There are these obvious advantages in these relations : — 

The British supremacy becomes perfectly secure and 
founded upon the gratitude and affection of the people, who, 
though under such supremacy, would feel as being under their 
own rulers and as being guided and protected by a mighty 
supreme power. 

Every State thus formed, from the very nature of its 
desire for self-preservation, will cling to the supreme power 
as its best security against disturbance by any other State. 

The division in a number of States becomes a natural and 
potent power for good in favour of the stability of the British 
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i'Sft p3r!<-E>rhi:::ias nature,' inll naturally Ijs on the side and 
in fai-our cf Britisli snrrstcacy trhich gave Krth to these 
Sta't p. Tiiere -.rill 1 e r n cr.r>2latian among them to vie with 
each rthor in goremtnT >= the best way possible, under the 
eye and control of the supreme Government on their actions, 
leaving no chance for misgovernment.. Each will desire to 
produce the best Administration Report every year. In 
siiort, tills natural system has all the elements of consolida- 
tion of British power, of loyidty, and stability, and of 
prosperity cf both countries. On the other hand, under the 
present sv-s:cm, all human nature and instincts are against 
you, Pnd must inevitably end in ditintegration, rebellion, and 
disaster. Ko grapes from thistles I Evil will have its 
nemesis. I hope and pray that this Commission will rise to 
the heiglit of its mission, and accomplish it to the glory of 
this country and the prosperity of both. 

1 must not be misunderstood. When I use the words 
*' Native States," I do not for a moment mean that these 
new Slates are to revert to the oU system of government of 
Native rule. Not at alL The system of all departments 
tlrat exists at present, the whole n^e of government, most 
not only remain as it is, but must go on improving till it 
roaches as nearly as possible the level of the more complete 
mode of British government that exists in this country. The 
change to be made is, that th^ States are to be governed 
by Native agency, on tbs same lines as at present, by 
emplo}'iiig, as the Duke of Devonsbiie says, “ the best and 
most intelligent of the Natives," or as L.0^ Iddesleigh says, 
" all that was great and good in them." 

One question naturally presents itsdf. Are new dynastic 
Indian rajahs to be created for these new States ? That is a 
question that men like Lord Salisbury himself and the Indian 
authorities are best able to answer. There may be difficulties 
in dynastic succestion. If so, the best mode of the beaddhip 
under some suitable title of these States may be by appoint- 
ment by Government, and aided by a representative council. 
Thb mode has certain evident advantages, viz., questions of 
dynastic succession may be avmded. Government will te free 
to seenre the best man for the post, and Government will 
then have complete contral over the States, especially vnth 
an English Resident, as in all Native States at present. If 
thought necessary, this control may be made still more close 



Sir Charles E 


" 1 also agree as to rednction of Europeans (so far as the non- 
military people go). Indeed, I agree without limit, and would 
substitute for our direct rule a military protectorate of Native 
States, as I have often baid." 

In another letter to me, which is published in the September 
number of India, in 1893, Sir Charles dwells upon the same 
subject at some length, proposing to follow up the case of 
Mysore and to divide India into a number of Native States. 

With regard to the financial relations between Britain - 
and India, whether for military or civil charges, I have 
already e-vpressed my views in my last representation. I 
would not, therefore, make any further remarks here. - 

Once this natural and righteous system of government by 
Native States is adopted, so as to make the administration of 
expenditure fully productive of good results to both countries, 
I may with every confidence hope that the authorities, as in 
the case of Mysore, will loyally and scrupulously do their 
best to carry out the plan to success by establishing in India 
every necessary machinery for preparation, examinations, 
and tests of character and fitness of the Indians “ to (as Lord 
Iddesleigh says) develop the system of Native government, 
to bring out Native talent and statesmanship, and to enlist in 
the cause of government all that was great and good in them.” 

The prevention and cure of the evils of the present 
material and moral bleeding, arising from the existing system 
of the administration and management of expenditure, from 
unjust financial relations between the two countries, and for 
the redemption of the honour of this country from the dis- 
honour of the violation of the most solemn and binding 
pledges, are absolutely necessary, if India is to be well 
governed, if British supremacy is to be made thoroughly 
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I air: nv enter -!=:o any details, as all possible 

difaoalties ci details, and llie means bj- wbich they trare 
ot-erccu':. are .ill recerded :a the Mysore Elue-baoks. 

j Eubmi: 10 the Con.n-:.-sien that unless the patriotism and 
prospirity of tjie peoolc -jt India are diaira to the ade of 
Ent'sh supremacy, no plan or mode oC ROt-emment, under the 
existing sj-stem of ccpenditnic, xcill be of any good dther to 
Srltish snpremai^ or to the Indian people. Evil and peril to 
both 7S the only dismal ontlook. On the other hand, a 
number of I'fatire States, according to the noble views and 
suetess-fei vorl: of Lords Salisbury and Iddesleigh, will con- 
tribnic -'artly both to the gain and glory of the British 
people, to vast e-vpansion of trade, and to the prosperity and 
affection cf the Indian hundreds of millions of the human 
race. 

If India is thus strengthened in prosperity, and patriotic- 
ally satisfied in British snpremaqy, I cannot feel the least 
fear of Russia ever dreaming of invading India. 'Withoat 
any military help from England, and without any large 
European army, India will be all sufficient in itself to repel 
any invasion, and to maintain British supremacy for her own 
and Britain's sake. 

1 hope earnestly that this Commission will, as Sir Lonis 
Mallet' has urged, grapple with the disease of the evil results 
of the present system of expenditnie, instead of, like other 
past Commissions and Committees, keeping to the habit of 
merely palliating symptoms. I do not much intervene in 
examining details of departmental expenditure, such exami- 
nation at proper intervals, as used to be the case in the 
time of the Company, serves the important purpose of 
keqiing the Government np to mark in care of expenditure- 
But unless the whole Government is pnt on a natnral basis, 
all examinations of details of departmental expenditures will 
be only so much "palliating rrith symptoms," and vnll bring 
no permanent good and strength tither to the Indian people 
or to the British supremacy. 

1 offer to be cross-examined on all my representations. 

As before, I shall send a copy of tills to every member of 
the Comintssiooe 

Yours trulyi 

Dadabkai Naoroji. 




the 0 per cent, ordinary commercial rate of interest of British 
India ? V.'hst a tale -nill that Ketnm tell ! The India Office 
must have all the records of the India House as well as its 

I yvo I fe7,' figures that are available to me. The best 
test of this drain from British India is (i) that portion of pro- 
duce exported out of British India for which nothing what- 
ever has returned to her in any shape, either of merchandise 
or treasure ; (a) the profits of her whole exports which she 
never got ; (3) that portion of the exports which belongs to 
the Native States, and which the Native States get back, 
with their due profits, are incuded in the total imports, and 
are therefore not included in the “ net exports." For No. (i) 
I have the follotring authoritative figures for only 45 years 
(i849-j'o to 1834-5, “ Statistical Abstract of British India," 
No. 30, 1895, p. 299). Will the India Office supply prewous 

This table shows that British India sent out, or exported, 
of her produce to the extent of ;f526,740,ooo, for which she 
has not received back a single farthing’s worth of any kind 
of material return. Besides this loss or drain of actual pro- 




In understanding correctly the tables to which I refer, it 
St be borne in mind that all the loans made to India form 
art of the imports, and are already paid for and included 
that portion of the exports which is equal to the total 
lorts, the " net exports ” in the table being, after allowing 






ir.y representations fully prove it, that if the system of the 
administration and management of expenditure and the 
appcrtionmcnt v-ere based on prindples of righteousness 
honesty, honour, and unselfishness, the political peculiarities 
of India are such as trouid produce an abiding attachment 
and connexion bettreeu the txo countries, which will not 
merely be of much benefit to British India but of vastly more 
benefit to the British themselves than at present. Hence, 
my e.vcreme desire that the connexion should continue, and 
I can say truly that, in a spirit of loyalty both to India and 
to the Britisi: Empire, I have devoted my life to strengthen- 
ing this connexion. 1 feel it therefore my duty (though a 
painful one) to pmnt out candidly the causes which, in my 
opinion, have weakened, and are weakening more and more, 
this connexion, and, unless checked, threaten to destroy it. 

I. The un-English autocratic and despotic system of 
administration, under which the Indian people are not given 
tile slightest voice in the management of their own expendi- 
ture. It is not creditable to the British character that they 
should refuse to a loyal and law-abiding people that voice in 
their own affairs which they value so much for themselves. 

II. The unrighteous “bleeding” of India, underwhich the 
masses have been reduced to such “ extreme poverty ” that 
the failure of one han>est causes millions upon millions to die 
from hunger, and scores of npllions are living on “scanty 
subsistence." What Oriental despotism or Russian despotism 
in Russia can produce a more deplorable result ? 

III. The breach or evasion by subterfuges of solemn 
pledges .and proclamations, issued by her Majesty and the 
British nation, and the flouting of such Acts and Resolutions 
of Parliament as are favourable to Indians. Such proceed- 
ings destroy the confidence of the Indian people in the justice 
of British rule. To, sum up, these and other errors in 
administration have had the effect of inflicting upon India the 
triple evil of depriving the people of Wealth, Work, and ' 
Wisdom, and making the British Indians, as the ultimate 
result, “ extremely poor,” unemployed (their services which 
are their property in thdr own country, being plundered from 
them) and degradingly deteriorated and debased, crushing 
out of them their very hnmanhood. 

Before I proceed further, let me clear up a strange con- 
fusion of ideas about prosperous British India and poverty- 





ship. This is the main, principal question the Com- 
mission has to clear up. This will fully show the true nature 
and solution of both the expenditure and apportionment. I 
appeal to the British people. When I have been personally 
observing, during forty years, how the British people are 
always on the side of the helpless and the oppressed; how, at 
present, they are exerting every nerve, and lavishing money, 
to save the thousands of Armenians, then I cannot believe 
that the same people will refuse to see into the system of ex- 
penditure adopted by their own servants, by which not merely 
some thousands or hundred thousands suffer, but by which 
millions of their own fellow-subjects perish in a drought, and 
scores of millions live underfed, on scanty subsistence, from 
one end of the year to the other. The so-called Famine Re- 
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In-iiao Empire, entirely at thdr cost and mainly tvith their 
bload, iTlth sreat careers for thousands of yourselves at our 
ccEt and destruction. 

The great question is not merely how to meet a famine 
when it occurs — by taxing the poor people — but how to 
prevent llie occurreuce of the famine. As long as the 
present unrighteous system will prevail there -will be no end 
of the scourges of India. We are thankful for the benefit of 
the kuov.-ledge of “Western civilisation.” But what we 
need is the deeds of Wesleni rigjiteoiisnas end Imitoiir to stop the 
famine and to advance the prosperity of both countries. 
With relation to the present famine I have to make one or 
two remarks. 

For the famine of 1878, the British help amounted to'the 
magnificent sura of about, I think, ;^7oo,ooo. On the other 
hand the British public have to remember that they have 
been drawing, by the unrighteous system of the authorities, 
ever}' year 30 to 40, or more times, ;f7oo,ooo, from poor 
India j or say from the time of the last famine they have 
dr.iwn from India, and added to their own wealth, some 
£^00, 000, 000 or more (leaving alone what they have been 
draining for a century and a half), and if they now give even 
;f4,ooo,ooo or ;f5,ooo,ooo in the present distress, it will be 
but 2 or 2 per cent, of what they have obtained from India 
during the last eighteen years.' It is a duty of the British 
people to give in abundance from the great, great abundance 
they have received. As far as the poor people of India are 
eo.ucerned, they will receive whatever you would give with 
deep gratitude in their dire extremity. 

The second fact is, what the British people will readily 
and early give will have a double blessing. They will in the 
first instance save so many lives, and in the next place save 
the poor survivors from so much taxation, which otherwise 
the Government would exact every farthing of, for whatever 
Government would spend from the revenue. The novel loud 
and vain boast of the Government of India having resources 
to meet the famine simply means this, that every farthing of 
the whole famine expenditure (bad or good) by the Govern- 
ment, tvill be, by their despotic power, squeezed out of the 
wretched people themselves by taxation in which they have 
not the slightest voice. Never was there a false trumpet 
blown than the boast of the Government to-be able to cope 
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with the famine “with its own resources.” Of course the 
resources of despotism are inexhaustible, for who can prevent 
it from taxing as much as it likes? It is a wonder to'me that 
they do not feel ashamed of talking of “ their own resources,” 
when it all means so much more squeezing of a squeezed and 
helpless people. And' espedally when they not only, Shylock- 
like, take the whole pound of their large salaries, but also 
the ounce of blood of their illegal and immoral exchange 
compen.sation ! 

Amongst the most favourite excuses of the Anglo-Indians 
is, that the extreme poverty of the people and the disasters 
of famines are owing to increase of population. I have dealt 
with this subject in my third representation, and I want to 
say a few words more. The point to which I want to draw 
attention here is, that Anglo-Indians, official or non-official of 
every kind, are not at all competent to pronounce any judg- 
ment upon the causes of poverty and disasters of famines. 
For they themselves are the accused, as the cause of all the 
evils, and they cannot be judges to try themselves. Their 
own deep interest is concerned in it. Let them .withdraw 
their hand from India’s throat, and then see whether the 
increase in population is not an addition to its strength and 
production instead of British -made famines and poverty. 
Then it will also bo seen that the hundreds of millions of 
British India, instead of being afflicted with all sorts of evils, 
will become your best customers and give you a iriic trade — 
more than your present trade with the whole world. 

I now refer to a strange sign of the limes. By an irony of 
fate, and as an indication of the future, and after 150 years of 
British connexion and rule, Russia — to whom the Anglo- 
Indians always point as a threat— offers generous sympathy 
and aid to starving and dying British subjects, I do not 
pretend to know Russia’s mind, but any one can see what the 
effect of this, aided by the emissaries, might be on India. 
“ See how kind and generous the Russians are, and give us 
help.” It will be further pointed out, “ See,' not only are the 
Russians sympathetic with you, but their great Emperor 
himself has published in his book words of condemnation of 
the rule which sucks away your lifeblood.” The Times of 
loth December last, in its leader on the Russo- Chinese 
Treaty, says : — “ Russia, we may be sure, will pursue her 
own policy and promote her own interests.” “ Russia is bent 












Rcifsrring to the severaJ phases of the British rule, he sums 
up that the3' produce an araeunt of inefficiency which, when 
rcinfcrced by naturrJ causes and cirfumstances, creates a 
terrible amount of misery. It might also be noted that the 
richest pror-iuces and most important seaports are now 
British. So the people of British India should be much more 
prosperous than those living in the inferior districts left to 
Katii-e Chiefs. Yet 'in British India is the “ terrible amount 
of misery," after a rule of 150 j'ears by the most highly- 
trumpeted and most highly paid services. Lord Iddesleigh 
not only agreed with the best course indicated by Lord Salis- 
bury, but actually put it fully into operation with the confi- 
dence that the course he took would “at once afford a 
guarantee for the good government of the people, and for the 
security of British rights and interests.” And after an ex- 
perience of fifteen years, the writer in the Times is able to ex- 
press such highly favourable opinion as I have quoted above. 

Another favourite argument of some Anglo-Indians is the 
want of capacity of tlie Indians. In the evidence last year 
this wasiteferred to once or twice. There is a paper of mine 
in the Journals of the East India Association on that subject, 
but I do not want to trouble the Commission with it. It is 
the oid trick of the tyrant not to give you the opportunity of 
fair trial, and to condemn you off-hand as incapable. The 
Indians are put to the iniquitous handicap to come over 
to this country for the civil services in their own country', 
and from the Army and Navy they are entirely excluded 
from the commissioned ranks; and all this in complete 




her what she is. 

And now I shall give some account of the process by 
which tliis deplorable result was begun to be achieved. I 
give the character of the process in authoritative words — 
words of the Court of Directors, the Bengal Government, and 
Lord Clive — disinterred and exposed by the Committee of 
1772- 

First I shall give a few words of the Court of Directors : — • 






their lice the loans tnade to them, which are perhaps not one 
twentieth of what is taken away from the wretched country, 
and which further drains the countiy in the shape of profits 
and interest.- .•'ind the capitalists also are supposed to benefit 
us by using us as hewers of wood and drawers of water, and 
taking away from the country the profits of the resources of 
that country, and tlms we lose our own wealth, services, and 
experience, helplessly ; and 3>et we are told by some we are 
getting iininensei)' prosperous. May the British people never 
meet our fate! 

After I had finished the above I attended the meeting at 
the Mansion House. I do not in any way blame the speakers j 
but what a humiliating confession it was about the treatment 
of India by England. The only wonder is that those tvho 
made this confession did not seem to be conscious of its 


humiliation and unrighteousness. On the contrary, they took 
it with a complacency as if it was a merit of the Indian 
authorities. But Nature spoke ’the truth of the great wrong 
through them. Here is a people, who if they pride them- 
selves~and justly pride — ^upon anything, it is their love of 
liberty, their determination to submit to no despotic master, 
who beheaded one king and banished another to preserve 
and maintain their government, with the voice of the people 
themselves, who sing that Britain shall never be a slave. 




■with all its most horrible evils of exploitation and all the 
scourges of this world. A Briton -would not be a slave, but 
he -would make hundreds of millions of others his slaves 1 — 
the greatest crime that any one nation can commit against 
another. And yet these Anglo-Indians are so callous to their 
own British instincts and character, that they proclaimed 
from the platform, with every complacency, that they had 
deliberately committed the uuhumanising wrong, without 
feeling the least blush of shame, and to the disgrace and 
humiliation of their own nation, the British people, though 
the British people never desired such un-English unrighteous- 
ness towards the people of India; on the contrary, they 
always desired and proclaimed, by the most solemn pledges 
and Acts of Parliament, that the Indians shall be British 
citizens, with all the rights and duties of British citizenship, 
exactly like those which the British people themselves enjoy. 
Never was there a more condemnatory confession than in 
those speeches, that with the results of the terrible famine 
and plague they were bringing out more and more the bitter 
fruits of their unrighteous system in the administration of 
expenditure in the deaths of millions by famine and in the 
starvation of scores of millions. 

The other day an Anglo-Indian military ofScer, talking 
about the immigration of the persecuted Jews in this country, 
held forth with the greatest indignation why these wretched 
Jews should come to this country and deprive our poor 
workingmen of their bread. Little did he think at the time 



bread of one person, but perhaps of hundreds, or thousands, 
of the poor workingmen of India. 


I felt thankful from the bottom of my hearty to the Lord 
Mayor for that meeting. It brought out two things — a satis- 
factory assurance to the Indian people that the British people 
are feeling for their distress, and are willing to help ; and a 
lesson, to the British people which they ought to take to 
heart, and for which they should do their duty, that their 
servants have deliberately adopted an un-English and un- 
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It'd familiarised by kng habit with the worhiog of the 
vstem, and the other being a refined Christian ptuloso{^er 
•d scholar going out to the East late in life, and applying 
India the knowledge which he’ had acquired here to form 
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permission of the House he would read a few words from 
both. Sir T. Monro, in speaking of the Hindu character, 
said : ‘ Unless we suppose that they are inferior to ns in, 
natural talent, which there is no reason to believe, it is 
much more likely that they will be duly qualified for their 
employments than Europeans for theirs — because the field 
of selection is so much greater in the one than in the other. 
We have a whole nation from which to make our choice of 
Natives, but in order to 'make choice of Europeans we have 
only the small body of the Company’s Covenanted servants. 
No conceit more wild and absurd than this was ever 
engendered in the darkest ages : for what is in every age and 
every country the great stimulus to the pursuit of knowledge 
but the prospect of fame or wealth or power ? Or what is 
even the use of great attainments if they are not to be 
devoted to their noblest purpose, the 'service of the com- 
munity, by employing those who possess them according to 
their respective qualifications in the various duties of the 
public administration of the country ? Our books alone will 
do little or nothing; dry, simple literature will never improve 
the character of a nation. To produce this effect it must 
open the road to wealth and honour and public employment. 
Withoul the prospect of such reward no attainments in 
science will over raise the character of a people.' That was 
the sound practical opinion oi Sir T. Monro, founded on his 
e-Tperience acquired in every part of India, in every depart- 
ment of the public service. Bishop Heber during his 
extensive journey of charity and religion through India, to 
which he at length fell a martjT, used these remarkable 
expressions ; ‘ Of the natural disposition of the Hindu 1 still 
see abundant reason to think highly, and Mr. Bayley and . 
Mr, Melville both agreed with me that they are constitution- 
ally kind-hearted, industrious, sober, and peaceable ; at the 
same time that they show themselves on pioper occasions a 
manly and courageous people.' And again : ‘ They are 
decidedly by nature a mild, pleasing, and intelligent race, 
sober, parsimonious, and, where an object is held out to them, 
most industrious and persevering.' Their lordships were 
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considered it far distant from the present day; and he 
proposed, by the redaction of taxation, which was the only 
way to benefit the lower classes in India, to elevate them 
ultimately in the scale of society, so as to fit them for 
admission to offices of power and trust. To attempt to 
precipitate the arrival, of such a state of society as that he 
had been describing was the surest way to defeat the object 
in view. He never, however, looked forward to a period 
when ail offices in India would be placed in the hands of 
Natives. No man in his senses would propose to place the 
political and military power in India in the hands of the 
Natives. 

“ The Marquess of Lansdorvne observed that what the 
(iovernment proposed was that all offices in India should be 
by law open to the Natives of that country. 

“Lord Ellenborough said such was precisely the pro- 
position of Government, but our very existence in India 
depended upon the exclusion of the Natives from military 
and political power in that country. We were there in a 
situation not of our own seeking, in a situation from which 
we could not recede rvilhout producing bloodshed from one 
end of India to the other. We had won the Empire of Indi;i 
by the sword, and we must preserve it by the same means, 
doing at the same time everything that was consistent with 
our existence there for the good of the people.” 

Macaulay fully answers Lord Ellenborough. 

Vol; XIX, Third Series, p. 535. 

Jnly lotli, 1833. 

Mr. Macaulay : “ I have detained the House so long. 
Sir, that I will defer what I had to say in some parts of this 
measure— important parts, indeed, but far less important as 
I think than those to which I have adverted, till we are in 
Committee. There is, however, one part of the Bill on 
which, after what has recently passed elsewhere, I feel 
myself irresistibly impelled to say a few words. I allude U 
that !uise, that henevoJeat, that mhle dame, which enacts that no 
Native of our Indian Empire shall, hy reason of his colour, his 



niiiio^sph "' — I :r”.rf zay tr.at. Ti tiie Iasi day d/ r.iy life, I shall 
1: fra-ii f f i-aying leci: cue cj tr.ose who assisted in the framing 
of lie P CO la I c We are told that the 

time can never come rviice the Natives of India can be 
admitted to high civil ar.d militarj- oCnce. We are told that 
this is the condition on which we liold’onr power. We are 
told that we are bound to confer on our subjects — every 
benefit which they are capable of enjoying ? — no — which it 
is in our power to confer on them ? — no — but which we can 
■confer on them without hazard to our own domination. 
Against that f rchsiiion I sohiiwly protest as uiconsistent alihe with 
seiiitd policy and soiii'd morality. 

" I am far, very far, from wishing to proceed hastily in 
this most delicate matter. I feel that, for the good of India 
itself, the admission of Natives to high office must be effected 
by slow degrees. But that when the fulness of time is come, 
when the interest of India requires the change, we ought to 
refuse to make that change lest we should endanger our own 
power— this is a doctrine v/hich I cannot think of without 
indignation. Governments, like men, may buy existence ton 
dear. 'Propter viiam nivendi perdere causas,' is a despicable 
policy either in individuals or in States. In the present ease, sneh a 
polity tMitl/. he not only despicable, but absurd. The mere extent 
of empire is not necessarily an advantage. To many Govern- 
• meats it has been cumbersome < to some it has been fatal. 
It will be allowed by every statesman of our time that the 
prosperity of a community is made up of the prosperity of 
those who compose the community, and that it is the most 
childish ambition to covet dominion which adds to no man's comfort or 
security. To the great trading nation, to the great manu- 
facturing nation, no progress which any portion of the human 
race can make in knowledge, in taste for the conveniences of 
life, or in the wealth by which those conveniences are pro- 
duced, can be matter of indifference. It is scarcely possible 
to calculate the benefits which we might derive from the 
diffusion of European civilisation among the vast population 
of the East. It would he, on the ntast selfish view of the case, far 
better for us that the people of India were well governed and in- 
dependent of ns, than ill-governed and subject to us — that they were 
ruled by their own kings, but wearing qur broad cloth, and 
working with our cutlery, than that they were performing 
their salaams to English Collectors and English magistrates. 
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but were too ignorant to value, or too poor to" buy, English 
manufactures. To trade with civilised men is infinitely more 
profitable than to goi'em savages. That would indeed he a 
doting wisdom, which, in order that India might remain a dependency, 
would heep it a useless and costly dependency — which would keep a 
hundred millions of men from being our customers in order that they 
might continue to he our slaves. 

" It was, as Bernier tells us, the practice"of the miserable 
tyrants whom he found in India, when they dreaded the 
capacity and spirit of some distinguished subject, and yet 
could not venture to murder him, to administer to him a 
daily dose of the pousta, a preparation of opium, the effect 
of which was in a few months to destroy all the bodily and 
mental powers of the wretch who was drugged with it, and 
to turn him into a helpless idiot. That detestable artifice, more 
horrible than assassination itself, was worthy of those who em- 
ployed it. It is no model for the English station. We shall never 
consent to administer the pousta to a whole community — to stupefy and 
paralyse a great people, whom Cod has committed to onr charge, for 
the wretched purpose of rendering them more amenable to our control. 
What is that power worth which is founded on vice, on ■ 
ignorance, and on misery — which we can hold only by 
violating the most sacred duties which as governors we owe 
to the governed— which as a people blessed with far more 
than an ordinary measure of political liberty and of intellectual 
light, we owe to a race debased by three thousand years of 
despotism and priestcraft ? We are free, we are civilised to 
little purpose, if we grudge to any portion of the human race an equal 
measure of freedom and civilisation. 

“ Are we to keep the people of India ignorant in order 
that we may keep them submissive ? Or do wo think that 
we can give them knowledge without awakening ambition ? 
Or do we mean to av/aken ambition and to provide it with no 
legitimate vent? Who will answer any of these questions in 
the affirmative ? Yet one of them must he answered in the 
affirmative by every person who maintains that we ought 
permanently to exclude the Natives from higli office. I have 
no fears. The path of duty is plain before ns ; and it is also the 
path of wisdom, of national prosperity, of national honour. 

“ The destinies of our Indian Empire are covered with 
, thick darkness. It is difficult to form any conjecture as to 
the fate reserved for a State wliich resembles no other in 
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liislory, and which forms by itself a separate class of political 
phenomena. The laws which regulate its growth and its 
decay are still unlmown to us. It may be that the public 
mind of India may e.':pand under our system till it has 
•outgrown that system; that by good government we may 
educate our subjects into a capacity for better government, 
that, having become instructed in European knowledge, they 
maj’, in some future age, demand European institutions. 
Whether such a day will ever come I know' not. Bui never 
still I aiUmpi to evert or to retard it. Whenever it comes, it will he 
the proudest day in English history. To have found a great 
people sunk in the lowest depths of slavery and superstition, 
to have so ruled them as to have made them desirous and 
capable of all the privileges of citizens would indeed be a 
title to glory all our om. The sceptre may pass away from 
us. Unforeseen accidents may derange our most profound 
schemes of policy. Victory may be inconstant to our arms. 
Bui there are triumphs which are followed by no reverses. There is 
an empire exempt from all natural causes of decay. Those triumphs 
are the pacific triumphs of reason over harharisiu; that empire is the 
imperishable empire of our arts and our morals, our literature, and 

*' Vol. XIX, Third Series, p. 536. 

July lot/i, 1S33. 

Mr. WvMN : “ In nothing, however, more unreservedly 
did he agree with the hon. member than in the sentiments 
which he so forcibly impressed on the House at the close of 
•his speech. He had been convinced, ever since ho was first connected 
with the affairs of India, that the only principle on which that Empire 
could justly or wisely or advantageously be administered was that of 
Jidmitting the Natives to a participation in the government, and 
allowing them to hold every office the duties of which they were 
competent to discharge. That principle had been supported by 
the authority of Sir Thomas Monro, and of the ablest 
functionaries in India, and been -resisted with no small 
pertinacity and prejudice. It had been urged that the 
Natives were undeserving of trust, that no dependence could 
be pjaced on their integrity, whatever might be their talents 
-and capacity, which no one disputed. Instances were 
adduced of their corruption and venality — but were they not the 
result of our conduct towards tlum? Duties of importance 
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devolved upon th^ -without any adequate remuneration- 
either in rank or salary. There was no reward or promotion 
for fidelity: and why then complain of peculation and 
bribery. We made vices and then pmtislted them; we reduced nieir 
to slavery' and then reproached them with the faults of slases." 

Vol. XIX, Third Series, p. 547,. 
jfuly loth, 1833. 

Mr. Charles Grant, in replying, said “ he would advert 
very briefly to some of the suggestions which had been 
offered in the course of this dehate. Before doing so, he 
must first embrace the opportunity of expressing not what 
he felt, for language could not express it, but of making an 
attempt to convey to the House his sympathy with it in its 
admiration of the speech of his hon. and learned friend the 
member for Leeds — a speech which, he would venture to 
assert, had never been exceeded within those walls for the 
development of statesmanlike policy and practical good 
sense. It exhibited all that was noble in oratory, all that 
was sublime, he had almost said, in poetry — all that was 
truly great, exalted, and virtuous in human nature. If the 
House at large felt a deep interest in this magnificent display 
it might judge of what were his emotions when he perceived 
in the hands of his hon. friend the great principles he had 
propounded to the House glowing with fresh colours and 
arrayed in all the beauty of truth. 

“ If one circumstance more than another could give him 
satisfaction it was that the main principle of this Bill had 
received the approbation of the House, and that the House 
was now legislating for India and the people of India on the 
great and just principle that in doing so the intere^s of the 
people of India should be principally consulted, and that all 




and admit British subjects there — not as aliens, not as 
culprits, but as friends. In spite of the differences between 
the two peoples, in spite of the difference of their religions, 
there was a sympathy which he was persuaded would unite 
them, and he looked forward with hope and eagerness to the 
rich harvest of blessings u-hick he tmsted would flow from the 


Page 624, J«ly xith, 1S33. 

Mr. AYynk : “ He could not subscribe to the perfection 
of the S3-stem that had hitherto prevailed in India ; for he 
could not forget that the Natives and half-castes were ex- 
cluded from all employment in situations where they could 
be more effective than Europeans and at a much smaller 
cost. The frittcipU of employing those persons he considered to be 
essential to the good government .of India, and be could not 
applaud that system which had been founded on a violation 
of that principle." 

Vol. XX., Third Series, p. 3*3- 
' Angstst sth, 1833. 

Duke of Welusgton : “ Then with respect to the 
clause declaring the Natives to be eligible to all situations. 
W^iy was that declaration made in the face of a regulation 
preventing its being carried into effect ? It was a mere 
deception. It might, to a considerable extent, be applicable 
in the capitals of the Presidencies; but, in tlie interior, as 
appeared by the evidence of Mr. Elphinstone, and by that 
of every respectable authority, it was impracticable. Ho 
certainly thought that it was advisable to admit the Natives 
to certain inferior civil and other offices ; but the higher ones 
must as yet be closed against them, if our Empire in India 
was to be maintained.” • 

After such exhaustive conmderation from all political, 
imperial,' and social aspects, the following, “ that wise, that 
benevolent, that noble clause," was deliberately enacted bj' 
the Parliament of this country — worthy of the righteousness, 
justice, and noble instincts of the British people-in the true 
British spirit. ' 



conceive this section to mean that there shall he no govermng 
caste in British Mia ; that whatever other tests of qualifica- 
tion may be adopted, distinction of race or religion shall not 
be of the number ; that no subject of the King, whether of 
Indian or British or mixed descent, shall be excluded from 
the posts usually conferred on Uncovenanted servants in 
India, or from the Covenanted Service itself, provided he be 
otherwise eligible.’ ” 

After this explanation by the Court of Directors, how 
did they behave ? 

During the twenty years of their Charter, to. the year 
1853, they made the Act and their own explanation a com- 
plete dead letter. They did not at all take any steps to give 
the slightest opportunity to Indians for a single appointment 
to the Covenanted Civil Seyvice, to which- my statement 
chiefly refers ; though the British people and Parliament are 
no party to this unfaithfulness, and never meant that the 
Act should remain a sham and delusion. 

Twenty years passed, and the revision of the Company's 
Charter again came before Parliament in 1853 ; and if any- 
thing was more insisted on and bewailed than another, it 
was the neglect of the authorities to give effect to the Act of 
1S33. The principles of 1833 were more emphatically insisted 
on. I would just give a few extracts from the speeches of 
some of the most eminent statesmen in the debate on the 
Chatter. 

Hansard, Vol. 120, p. 865. 

April igth, 1852. 

Mr. Golbeursj: “Sir Thomas Monro had said — There 
'is one great question to which we should look in all our 




r'C-.-err!Tner.t oa the character of the people, and whether that 
character will be raised or lowered. Are we to be satisfied 
v.'iih riLTEiv securing: our power and protecting the inhabitants, 
leavine them to sink gradually in character lower than at 
present, or .are we to endeav.our to raise their character ? It 
ought nndoabtedi}’ to be onr aim to raise the minds of the 
Natives, and to take care that whenever our connexion with 
India shall cease, it shall not appear that the only fruit of 
our dominion had been to leave the people more abject than 
when we found them. It would certainly be more desirable 
we should be e-xpeiled from the country altogether, than that 
onr system of government should be such an abasement of a 
whole people.'' 

Hansard, Vol. izr, p. 496. 

May 11th, iSjZ. 

Lord IiIoh’TEAGLE, in presenting a petition to the House 
of Lords, said ; “ But a clause recommended or supported 
as he believed by the high authority of Lord William 
Bcntinck was made part of the last Charter Act of the 3rd 
and 4th William IV, and affirmed the principle of an opposite 
policy. It was to the following effect: .... Yet notwith- 
standing his authority, notwithstanding likewise the result of 
the esperiment tried and the spirit of the clause he had cited, 
there had been a practical^ exclusion of them from all 
' Covenanted Services,' as they were called, from the passing 
of the last Charter up to the present time.” 

Hansard, Vol. 127, p. 1,184. 

June ird, 1853. 

Mr. Bright : “ Another subject requiring close attention 
on the part of Parliament was the employment of the Natives 
of India in the service of the Government. The right lion, 
member for Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay), in proposing the 
India Bill of 1833 had dwelt on one of its clauses, which 
provided that neither colour nor caste nor religion nor place 
of birth should be a bar to the employment of persons by the 
Government ; whereas, as matter of fact, from that time to 
this no person in India .had been so employed who might 
not have been equally employed before that clause was 
enacted ; and from the statement of the- right hon. gentleman 
the President of the Board of Control, that it was proposed 
to keep up the Covenanted Service system, it wa'S clear that 




Macaulay said : " In my opinion we shall not secure or 
prolong OUT dominion in India by attempting to exclude the 
Natives of that country from a share in its government" 
{Contemporary Rtvino, June, 1883, p. 803). 


Hansard, Vol. iz8, p. pSO. 

June ioth, 1S53. 

Mr. Rich : '■ But if the case as to the Native .military 
was a strong one, it was much stronger as to civilians. It 
had been admitted that ninety-five per cent, of the adminis- 
tration of justice was discharged by Native judges. Thus 
they had the work, the hard work ; but the places of honour 
and emolument were reserved for the Covenanted Service — 
the friends and relatives of the directors. Was it just that 
the whole work, the heat and labour of the day, should be 
borne by Natives and all the prizes reserved for Europeans ? 
Was it politic to continue such a system ? They might turn 
up the whites of their eyes and exclaim at American per- 
sistence in slavery. There the hard work was done by the 
negro whilst the control and enjoj'ment of profit and power 





i'.e l;ad a vaica :r. that House it should be raised in favour 
of ajaiittinj oar Native ftllotv subjects in India to all places 
to v.'iiah Ihcrr abilities and conduct should entitle them to 

Hansard. Vol. sag, p. 5S1. 

. July 2i5l, 1S53. 

i.Ir. Mokctos hliLrrns : “ Objectionable as he believed 
many parts of the Bill v.-ere, he considered this was the most 
objection.ablo portion, and from it very unhappy consequences 
might arise. When the Natives of India heard it proclaimed 
that they iiad a right to enter the service of the Company, 
they would by their own intelligence and ability render them- 
selves qualified for that service, if they only had the means of 
doing so. Then one of the two consequences would follow, 
They would eitlier find their way into the service, or else the 
Company would have arrayed against them a spirit of dis- 
content on the part of the whole people of India, the result of 
which it would be difficult to foresee. He did not see on 
what principles of justice, if they once admitted the prindple 
of open competition, they could say to the Natives of India 
they had not a perfect right to enter the service." 

Hansard, %'ol. tag, p. 665. 

July aanrf, 1853. 

Mr. J, G. Phillimobe quotes Lord William Bentinck : 
“ The bane of cur/ system is not solely that the Civil Adminis- 
tration is entirely in the hands of foreigners, but the holders 
of this monopoly, the patrons of these foreign agents, are 
those who e-uercise its directing power at home ; that this 
directing power is exclusively paid by patronage, and that 
the value of the patronage depends exactly upon the degree 
in which all the honours and emoluments of the State are 
engrossed by their clients to the exclusion of the Natives. 
There exists in consequence, on the part of the home 
authorities, an" interest in the Administration precisely 
similar.to what formerly prevailed as to commerce, and direcfly 
opposed to the welfare of India," 

Though open competition was introduced, the monopoly 
of the Europeans and the injustice and injury to the Indians 
was allowed to continue by refusing to the Indians simul- 
taneous examinations in India as the only method of justice 
to them, as will be seen farther on. 
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Mr. Rich and Lord Stanley (the late Lord Derby) then 
emphatically put their fingers upon this black plague-spot in 
the system of British rule. 

Hansard, Vol. lag, p. 6S2, 

, July zitiil, 1853. 

Mr. Rich raised the question whether or not the Natives 
were to be admitted to ihe Company s Covenanted Service, He 
said: "As regarded employment in the public service, the 
Natives were placed in a worse position by the present Bill, 
than they were before. The intention of the Act of 1833 was 
to open the services to the Natives ; and surely now, when 
our Indian Empire was more secure than it was at that time, 
it was not wise to deviate from such a line of policy. His 
object was that all offices in India should be effectively 
opened to Natives, and therefore he would not require them 
to come over to this country for examination, as such a 
condition would necessarily entail on Natives of India great 
expense, expose them to the risk of losing caste, and thereby 
operalc as a bar against their obtaining the advantages held 
out to all other of her Majesty’s subjects. The "course of 
education through which the youth of India at present went 
at the established colleges in that country afforded the most 
satisfactory proof of their efficiency for discharging the duties 
of office 

“ This was not just or wise, and would infallibly lead to a 
most dangerous agitation, by which in a'few years that which 
would now be accepted as a boon maid be wrested from the Legislature 
as a right. They had opened the commerce of India in spite 
of the croakers of the day. Lei them now open the posts of 
government to the Natives, and they would have a more happy and 
contented people,” 

Hansard, Vol. 129. p. 6S4. 

July 22nd, 1853. 

Lord Stanley : “ He could not refrain from expressing 
his conviction that, in refusing to carry on examinations in 
India as well as in England — a thing that was easily pratic- 
able — the Government were, in fact, negativing that which 



Hansard, Vol. iro. p, 7S4. 

July ssik. 1S53. 

Lr-J ET.'.:"i.E'. : "I.1; .snppsse, for instance, that 
i.-steac of haldicjr thora "-“r.-irations here in I,ondon, that 
t.'iay -.vcrc to ba held is O-issil-.. V.'cl), how many English- 
ises vac! i go ost there — or iiovr many would send out their 
sons, perhaps to spend ’wo or three years in the country on 
the ci.r.nce cf obtaining an appointment! Ncvcrthrlca, that 
.-•nr fi.!,-:-];' :!,e r:-;‘ru frafssii to be adefttd Icvarde the Natives of 
Isiir.'' 

Hansard, Vol. rap, p. 778. 

July 2sa, 1853. 

Mr. IJati'-sr said: “That the motion now before the 
Committee involved tiic qnistion which had been raised 
before durins these discusmons, but which had never been 
fairly rr:el by the President of the Board of Control, namely, 
whether the danse -in the Act of 1833, which had been so 
often alluded to, had not np to this time been altogether a 
nullity. If any doubt had been entertained with respect to 
the object cf that clause, it would be removed by reference 
te the answers given by the then Preddent of the Board of 
Control to tho hon. member for Montrose and to the speech 
of the tight hon. gentleman the present member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. hlacaniay), in both of which it was distinctly 
' declared that the otyect -was to break down the barriers 
which were supposed to cast to the admission of the Natives 
as we!l as Europeans to high offices in India. And yet there 
•was the best authority for saying that nothing whatever had 
l>een done in consequence of that clause. He (Mr. Bright) 
did not know of a angle case where a Nati\'« of India had 
beon admitted to any office since that time, more distinguished 
or more highly paid than he •would have been competent to 
fill had that clause been not passed." 


Hansard, VoL 139, p. 787. 

July astt, 1853. 

Mr. Moxctok Milkes said: “He thought the Bill was 
highly objectionable in this respect that while it pretended to 
lay dowm the generous principle that no condition of colour, 
creed or caste was to be regarded as a ffisqualilication for 
office, it hampered the principle with such regulations and 
modifications as -would render it all but impossible for fhe 
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Natives to avail themselves of it. The Bill in this respect 
vras a delusion and would prove a source of chronic and 
permanent discontent to the people of India." 

Hansard, Vol. 129, p. 788. 

' July istli, liiy 

Mr. J. G. Phillimoee said: “He also feared that the 
Bill would prove delusive, and that although it professed to 
do justice to the Natives the spirit of monopoly would still blight 
the hopes and break the spirits of the Indian people. While such a 
state of things continued India would be attached to this country by no 
bond of affection, but would be retained by the power of the 
Army and the terror of the sword. He implored of the 
Committee not to allow such an Empire to be governed in the 
miserable spirit of monopoly and exclusion.”- 

Will the present statesmen ever learn this truth ? Is it a 
wonder that the British people are losing the affections of 
the Indian people ? 

Hansard, Vol, 129, p. 1,335. 

August 5(7), 1853. 

Earl Granville : “ 1 , for one, spealcing individually, have 
never felt the slightest alarm at Natives, well-gualiSed and 
fitted for public employments, being employed in any branch of 
the public service of India." 

Thus began the second chapter of this melancholy history 
with the continuation of the same spirit of selfishness which 
had characterised the previous twenty years, with the clear 
knowledge of the gross injustice to the Indians by not allow- 
ing them the same fadlity as was allowed to English youths, 
by simultaneous examinations in India and England. This 
injustice continued till the second chapter ended in the 
Mutiny of 1857, and the rule passed from the Company to 
the Crown. 

The third chapter from that time began again with the 
revival of great hopes — that, however unfortunate and 
deplorable the Mutiny was, one great good sprang from that 
evil. The conscience of the British people was awakened 
to all previous injustice and dishonour brought upon them 
by their servants, and to a sense of their own duty. A new 
era opened, brighter, far brighter, than even that of the 
Act of 1833. 







-sC! or:)- TT-or. too Ac’ of ailowed to continue a living 
rcniitv. rt: iear-i in v.-orc1. Iv.:: in directing the mode of future 
servicer t.-r Ac; oi .cii :t comprehensively open to adopt 
nnv rlan denianaed bv lus;;; '. It did not indicate in the 
" dr p ^ 'i ion of Indians from <iKj' 

service or ;:om sin-.iriianeous examinations in India and 
L-nclcnci. cr of ar.v niooe of admission of Indians into the 
Covenanted (.i\-.I Service, or of doing egual justice to all her 
■iiajesiv s nriiurnl-oorn subrocis. I shall show farther on the 
intcrnretaiion bv the Civd Service Commissioners themselves. 

The sections cr the Act of iSitS are as follows : — 

I. — ai-ca Vic.. C.m. io6. An Act for the better Govern- 
ment of l.’itiia ■ (2nd .Vugust, 1S58). Section 32 provides 

" With r.il convenient speed after the passing of this Act, 
regulations shall bo made by the Secretary of Slate in Council, 
with the .'.dvicc end assistance of the Commissioners for the 
time being acting in execution of her Majesty’s Order in 
Council of Twenty-first M/tj', One thousand, eight hundred, 
and fi ty-.five, ‘ for regulating the admission of persons to the 
Civil Service of the Crown,’ for admitting all persons being 
iiatural-liorn subjects of her Majesty (and of .such age and 
qualific-iliop as may be prescribed in this behalf) who may be 
desirous of becoming candidates for appointment to the Civil 
Services of Jtidui to be examined -as candidates accordingly, 
and for profcriliing the branches of knowledge in which such 
candidates shall be examined, and generally for regulating 
and conducting such examinations under the superintendence 
of the said last-mentioned Commissioners, or of the persons 
for the time iicing entrusted with the carrying out of sucli 
regulaiions as may be from time to lime established by her 
Majesty for examination, certificate, or other test of fitness in 
relation to appointments to junior situations in the Civil 
Services of the Crown, and the candidates who may be 
certified by the said Commissioners or other persons as 
aforesaid to he entitled under such regulations shall be recom- 
mended lor appointment according to the order of their pro- 
ficiency as shown by such examinations, and such persons 
only as shall have been so certified as aforesaid shall be 
appointed or adniitted to the Civil Services of India by tbc 
Secretary of State in Council: Provided always, that all 
regulations to be made by the said Secretary’, of State iii 
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Council under this Act sliall be laid before Parliament within 
fourteen days after the making thereof, if Parliament be 
sitting, and, if Parliament be not sitting, then within fourteen 
days after the next meeting thereof.” 

2. — The same Act, Cap. io6. Sect. 34, provides : — 

“With all convenient speed after the commencement of 

this Act, regulations shall be made for admitting any persons 
being naliiral-horn subjects of her Majesty (and of such age and 
qualifications as may be prescribed in this behalf) who may 
be desirous of becoming candidates for cadetships in the 
Engineers and in the Artillery, to be examined as candidates 
accordingly, and for prescribing the branches of knowledge 
in which such candidates shall be examined, and generally 
for regulating and conducting such examinations.” 

Though this Section docs not impose any disability on 
an Indian — for it provides for “any persons being natural- 
born subjects of her Majesty” — yet an Indian is totally 
excluded from such examination. As I have already placed 
before the Commission my correspondence with the War 
Office, I need not say more. 

3. — Sections 35 and 36 provide: — 

“ Not loss than one-tenth of the whole number of persons 
to be recommended in any year for military cadetships 
(other than cadetships in the Engineers and Artillery) shall 
be selected according to such regulations ns the Secretary of 
State in Council may from time to time make in this behalf 
from among the sons of persons who have served in India in 
the military or civil services of her Majesty, or of the East 
India Company." 

“ Except as aforesaid, all persons to be recommended for 
military cadetships shall be nominated by the Secretary of 
Stale and Members of Council, so that out of seventeen., 
nominations the Secretary of State shall have two and each 
Member of Council shall have one ; but no person so 
nominated shall be recommended unless the nomination be 
approv’ed of by the Secretary of State in Council.” 

In these sections also there is no exclusion of Indians. 

But the Sovereign and the people did not rest even by such 
comprehensive enactment by Parliament. They explicitly 
emphasised and removed any possible doubt with regard to 
the free and equal treatment of all her Majesty’s natural- 
born subjects without any distinction of race, colour, or creed. 
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Thus, on the ist November, 1858, followed the great and 
glorioas Proclamation by the Soreragn on behalf of the 
British people : our complete “ great charter” of our national 
and political rights of British citizenship and of perfect 
equality in all the services of tbe Sovereign — a proclamation 
the like of which had never been procfaimed in the history 

Here are the special clauses of that Proclamation : — 

“ We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian 
territories by the rcrof obligciitms of duty which hind us to all 
our other snljtcls, and those obligations, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil.'' 

“And it is our further rvill that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, bo freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they 
may be qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, 
duly to discharge. 

" In their prosperity will he our strength, in their contentment 
our security, and in their gratitude our best reward. And may 
the God of all Power grant to us, and to those in authority under 
us, strength to carry out these our wishes for the good of our 
people." 

Such v;as the noblest Proclamation of 1858. What more 
could we ask, and what bonds of gratitude and affection, and 
what vast benefits to both countries, were expected to tie us 
to the connexion with Britain by a loyal and honourable 
fulfilment of it ? 

Yes, I was in Bombay when this glad— I may almost say 
divine — message to India was proclaimed there to a surging 
crowd. What rejoicings, what fireworks, illumiuations, and 
the roar of cannon 1 What joy ran through the length and 
breadth of India, of a second and firm emancipation, of a 
new British political life, forgetting and forgiving all the past 
evil and hoping for a better future ! What wore the feelings 
of the people ! How deep loyalty and faith in Britain was 
rekindled ! It was said over and over again : Let this 
Proclamation be faithfully and conscientiously, fulfilled, and 
England may rest secure and in strength upon the gratitude 
and contentment of the people — as the Proclamation bad 
closed its last words of prayer. 

Now, when'l look back to-day to that day of joy, how I 
feel how all this was doomed to disappointment, with the 




addition of some even worse features, of dishonour, injustice; 
and selfishness. However, I must proceed with the sad tale; 

Not long after her Majesty's Proclamation ' of 1858, a 
Committee was appointed by the Secretary of' State for India 
of the following members of his own' Council : Sir J. P. 

■ Willoughby, Mr. Mangles, Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Macnaghten, 
and Sir Erskine Perry, all 'Anglo-Indians. This Committee 
made its report on 20th January, i860, firom which I give 
the following extracts on the subject of the pledge of the- 
Act of 1833 ■ — 

“2. We are in the first place taianimusly of opinion that 
it is not only just, but expedient, that the Natives of India 
shall be employed in the administration of India to as large 
an extent as possible consistently with the maintenance of 
British supremacy, and have considered whether any in- 
creased facilities can be given in this direction. 

» 3. It is true that, even at present, no positive disquali- 
fication exists. By Act 3 and 4 Wm. I'V, cap. 85, sec. 87, it 
is enacted ‘ that no Native of the said territories nor any 
natural-born subject of his Majesty resident therein shall, 
by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, 
or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or 
employment under the said Company.’ It is obvious, there- 
fore, that when the competitive system was adopted, it could 
not have been intended to exclude Natives of India from the 
Civil Service of India. 

“4. Practically, however, they are excluded. The law 
declares them eligible, but the difficulties opposed to a Native 
leaving India and residing in England for a time, are so 
great, that, as a general rule, it is almost impossible for a 
Native successfully to compete at thd periodical examinations 
held in England. Were this inequality removed, we should no 
longer be exposed to the charge of beeping promise to the ear and 
breaking it to the hope. 

“ 5. Two modes have been suggested by which the 
object in view might be attained. The first is, by alloting a 
certain portion of the total number of appointments declared 
in each year to be competed for in India by Natives, and by 
all other natural-bom subjects of her Majesty resident in 
India. The second is to hold simultaneously two examina- 
tions, one in England and one in India, both being, as far as 
practicable, identical in their nature, and those who compete 






Iiulin and tlie Secretary of State, was pnblislicd and is being 
repeatedly used by Govcrimient in favour of their own pro- 
ceedings, while the Kepott of iSOoof the Committee of five 
Members of Council of llie Secretary of State for India was 
not only never pnidislicd by Government as far as I hnow, 
bill even suppressed in the Return made in iSyo on " Civil 
Servire" (Return fC. 2376] iPyp). Even the ]*nbtic Service 
Commission has not given, I think, the I\e|)ort of iSfio. 

No action was taken on this part of the Report of j86n. 
This Report was made thirty-seven years ago, and even so 
eritlyas then it was considere l, and strongly recommended, 
that simnltamous esamin.alions was the only way of re- 
de. .niiig the honour of England and of doing justice to Itnlia. 
'file Report was suppressed and put aside, as it did not suit 
the views of the Secretary of Slate for India, ivho him! elf 
had app iinted the Committre. 

Tltiiv. the new stage of the Proclamation of iHy.'l, with all 
ill'.- hopes, ami joy it h.ad inspiied, hegan so early as iKd> to 
be a eiii vou'’. til 'appoimmenl and a dead letter, just as deail 
as the An of i."i33. 

T!;e le-.t !-tage in thin sad story is again a revival of 
hop.- and joy in a small instalment of jui.lice hy a partial 
fuliilm- nt of all the pledges of 1S33 and rKfS. 'i'bis was a 
biielit spit in the dark hb-tory of this f|ne..tion, and the 
name of Sir Stafford Norihcole will m-ver he c.Taced from 

Satl to sav. it was to he again tlaikeaed willt a di.s- 
.M'P'imliiieat of a worse rhar.ieter than t.vtr hcforc. t)n 
.\ii;'u t iph. iS'.y, the East India .Assnci.ation ronsiderod 
the foil. vine inemiuial pr.op'io I by me, anil .'ulopted it, for 
siiiMimi ion to .Sir Stafford Nortbeote (I.ord Idde.-Iei.i'h), t!i.' 
till'll S' cretaiv of Stale for India : — 

"We. the members of the K.ast India Association, beg 
respe 1 ifully to sulimit that ibc time lias come when it is 
tli sii.dile to admit the Natives of India to a larger sliare in 
the adminislr.ition of India than hitherto. 

“ To j-oii. Sir, it is quite unne-eessary to point out tlic 
justice, necessity, and importance of this step, ns in the 
dchate in Parliament, on May a4th last, you have pointed 
out this so emphatically and clearly that it is enough for us 
to quote yoiir own noble and statesmanlike sentiments. You 
saiil : ‘ Nolliing could l>c more wonderful than our Empire 





:onversation, Colonel Sykes explained the objects ; and after 
some farther conversation Sir Stafford Northcote said : — • 

“ He had the question under consideration, and -had con- 
versed with Sir Herbert Edwards and others on it, and Sir 
Herbert had furnished him with a paper on it. Two plans 
were suggested — ^the one proposed that appointments should 
be assigned for competition in India, the other that scholar- 
ships should be given to enable Natives to come to finish 
their education in England. The first would manifestly be 
•the most convenient for the Natives themselves ; but it was 
urged in favour of the second that it would secure a more 
enterprising class than the first — ^men with more backbone— 
and he admitted the force of that. Moreover, he quite saw 
the advantage to India of a more efiScient class which had 
had an English training. He took a very great interest in 
the matter, and was inclined to approve both proposals. He 
was corresponding with Sir J. Lawrence and the Indian 
Government on the subject” {Journal of the East India 
Association, Vol. I., pp. 126-7). 

In 1868 Sir Stafford Northcote, in paragraph 3 of his- 






n'nces shall be acmnistered exclusively by those who are 
now adiriilted to the public service solely by competition ; but 
there is a large class of appointments in the regulation as well 
as in the non-regulation p'-ovinces, some of them scarcely less 
hcnonrablc and lucrative thna those reserved by law for the 
Covenanted Civil Serrica, to which l^tives of India have 
certainly a preferential claim, bnt which, as you seem to 
admit, have np to this time been too exclusively conferred 
upon Europeans. Tk'ss fersaas, hoarder compeknt, not having 
enisred the service hy the prescribed channel, can have no claim upon 
the peiirc iage of the Gorernineiif, none, at least, that ought to be 
aUoseS to overHde the inherent rights of the Natives of the country; 
and therefore, rvhite alt due consideration should be shown to well- 
deserving tneuKhents, both as regards their present position and their 
proiKoiier., there ran be no valid reason why the class of appointments 
which tUy now hold should not be filled, in future, by Natives of 
ability and high character." 

I only note this here as what Sir Stafford Northcote Iiad 
prescribed and instructed the Government of India for the 
Uncovenanted Services, but which instructions have also 
been made a dead letter as usual — 1 do not in this statement 
discuss this branch of the subject, viz., the Uncovenanted 
Service, pxcept for some short reference to some subsequent 
grievous events. 1 content myself with an expression of the 
Duke of Argyll on what Sir Erskine Perry describes in liis 
“ Memorandum ” addressed to Lord Salisbury on gth Decem- 
ber, 1876,33 “the vicious practice, supposed to be rapidly 
growing up in India, of appointing Englishmen to all the 
well paid Uncovenanted offices." The Duke of Argyll in his 
despatch (10th March, 1870, Financial) said: “ The principle 
wliich her Majesty’s Government steadily kept in view 
throughout the discussion on these furlough rules is, that the 
Uncovenanted Service should be principally reserved for the 
Natives of the country, and that superior appointments, 
which require English training and experience, should be 
made as heretofore in England. And they look with great 
disfavour on the system which appears to be growing up in 
India of appointing Englishmen in India to situations that 
ought only as a rule to be filled by civilians by open com- 
petition." 

Ail such instructions, as usual, are thwarted by what 
Lord Lytton calls " subterfuges ” and great ingenuity. 



.... His proposal was that there should be examinations 
at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, that there should -be the 
same papers and the same tests as in London, and the 
successful candidates, whether English or Native, should 
spend two years in this country. To this he had re.ason to 
believe, from memorials be had received from Calcutta and 
Bombay, the Natives would not object, though they naturally 
objected to coming over to England in the first instance 

without any guarantee of success All they aske 

for was to bo subjected to precisely the same trial as the 

English With reference to their alleged inferiority 

of character he had asked what would be the effect on 
English character if we, having been subjected, were 
debarred from all but the meanest offices of the State. Our 
civilisation and our literature would be destroyed. 'Nothing 
would save us from debasement. It was an indisputable 
fact that many Natives competent to govern a Province 
were fulfilling the humblest duties at salaries less than was 
received by the youngest member of the Indian Civil Service. 
Lord Metcalf had well said that the bane of our system was 
that the advantages were reaped by one class and the work 

was done by another Sir Bartle Frere, in one of his 

despatches, said he had been much struck with the fact 
that the ablest exponents of English policy and our best 
coadjutors in adapting that policy to the wants of the various 
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cf India );a%-» a^t h fair channs of competing for these 
appointmeatr. as Ion; ns the examinations are iicld nowhere 
brt ia Loadca ; this Ilofre wouid therefore deem it desirable 
that rinifltaneonsly iridi the examination in London, the 
same examination shonld ha l.eld in Calcutta, Bombay and 
!.j.-.dr>s." I may here remark that at this time and till 1876 
the Keport of the fitv Cocncillors of the India Office of i860, 
which I have given before, was not known to anybody 
ootsidc, and Mr. Fawcett could not Imve known anything 

It: ti.e rM-imc speech from which a passage is extracted in 
the ^liemr.nal of the East India Association, Sir Stafford 
Kortbcoie has said: “The Englitih Government must 
nec‘‘5cari]y laliour under great disadvantages, and irt shmid 
trJ.’x.'sr as far as possible to devdop the system of Niitive 
government, to bring out Native talent and Etatesmauship, 
and (0 enlist in the cause of government ail that was great 
and good in them.” 

Tlic outcome of the petition of the East India Association, 
Mr. Fawcett's motion, and Sir StaiTord Northcote's favourable 
iceeption of the petition, was that Sir StaiTord Northcotc 
introduced a clause in his Bill entitled "tbo Governor- 
General of India Bill" to grant the first prayer of the 
petition pend the Govemor-Geocral, Lord Lawrence, pub- 
lished a Resolution on 30th June, 1868, to grant the second 
prayer of the Memorial, and some scholarships were actually 
commenced to be given. But by a strange fatality that 
pursues cvciylhing in the interests of the Indians, the 
scholarships were soon abolished. 

I do not enter into any details of this incident, as it affects 
only in an indirect manner and to a very small extent tlic 
question I am considering, viz., the admission of Indians in 
the Covenanted Civil Service. 

I revert to the clause introduced by Sir Stafford North- 
cotc in 1S68. As this clause will come further on in the 
course of correspondence, I do not repeat it here. 

This dause was subsequently passed in 1870, under the 
Duke of Argyll as Secretary of State, who communicated it 
to the Government of India by a despatch of 31st March, 
1870. The Government of India being dilatory, as it is 
generally the misfortane of Indian interests, the Duke of 
Argyll in his despatch of i8th April, 1872, reminded the 
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Government of India about the rules required by the Act, as 
follows : — 

“ Referring to the 6th section of 33rd Victoria, cap. 3, I 
desire to be informed whether your Excellency in Council 
has prescribed the rules which that Act contemplates for the 
regulation of the admission of Natives to appointments in the 
Covenanted Civil Service who have not been admitted to that 
service in accordance with the provisions of the 32nd section ' 
of the aist and 22nd Victoria, cap. 106.” 

The dilatoriness of the Government of India continuing, 
the Duke of Argyll again reminded the Governor-General of 
India in a despatch of 22nd October, 1872 : — 

“I have uot received any subsequent communication from 
your Excellency’s Government on the subject, and therefore 
conclude that nothing has been done, although I addressed 
your Government on the subject on i8th April last.” 

These two reminders were not known to the public until 
a Return was made in 1879 [C — 2,376]. 

Three years passed after the enactment of the clause, and 
the public not knowing of anything having been done, 'the 
East India Association felt it necessary to complain to the 
Duke of Argyll on the subject. 

The following is the correspondence between tjie East 
India Association and Mr. Grant Duff in 1873, giving his 
Grace’s speech, and a brief account of the events from 1867 
to 1873 

“East India Association, 

“ 20, Great George Street, Westminster, London. 

"September, 1873. 

“ To M. E. Grant Duff, Esq., M.P., Under-Secretary 
of State for India, India Office. 

“Sir, — By the direction of the Council of the East India 
Association, I have to request you to submit this letter for 
the kind consideration of his Grace the Secretary of State 
for India. 

“ On the 2ist August, 1867, this Association applied to 
Sir Stafford Northcote, the then Secretary of State for India, 
asking that the competitive examination for a portion of the 
appointments to the Indian Civil Service should be held in 
India, under such rules and arrangements as he might think 





proper, and enpresains an cpiaion that, after the selection 
had been made in India by the first examination, it was 
ess'T.iial that the selected cn.ndidates should be required to 
come to Enchind to pass their' farther examinations with the 
selected candidates for this conntr}-. 

“ Sir Stafford Xorthcoie soon after introduced a clause in 
the Bill he submitted to Parliament, entitled ‘ The Governor- 
Genera! of India Bill.’ 

“ The enactment of this Bill continued in abeyance, until, 
under the auspices of his Grace the present Secretary of 
State, it be tatne law on the 25th March. 1870, as ' East India 
(Laws and Regulations) Act.' Moving the second reading of 
the Bill on the 11th March, 1869, his Grace, in commenting 
upon clause 6, in a candid and generous manner made an 
unreserved acknowledgment of past failures of promises, non- 
fulfilment of duty, and held out hopes of the future complete 
fulfilment to an adequate extent, as follows : — 

" ‘ I nov,’ come to a clause — the 6th — ^which is one of very 
great importance involving some modification in our practice, 
and in the principles of our legislation as regards the Civil 
Serviit in India. Its object is to set free the hands of the 
Governor-General, under such restrictions and regulations 
as may be agreed to by the Government at home, to select, for 
the Coviuantee! Service of India, Natives of that coimtiy, although 
they may not have gone through jthe competitive e.xaminalion 
in this country. It may be asked how far this provision 
is consistent with the measures adopted by Parliament for 
securing efiiciency in that service; but there is a previous 
and, in my opinion, a much more important question which I 
trust will be considered — how far this provision is essential 
to enable us to perform our duties and fulfil our pledges and 
professions towards the people of India 

“ ‘ With regard, however, to the employment of Natives in the 
government of their country in the Covenanted Service formerly of 
the Company, and now of the Crown, I must say that we 
have not fulfilled our duty, or the promises and engagements 
which we have made. 

“ ‘ In the Act of 1833 this declaration was solemnly put 
forth by the Parliament of England : “ And be it enacted 
that no Native of the said territories, nor any natural-born 
subject of his Majesty resident th^ein, shall, by reason ■ only 
of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of 
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them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employ- 
ment under the said Company.” 

“ ‘ Now, I well remember that in the debates in "this 
House in 1853, when the renewal of the Charter was under 
the consideration of Lord Aberdeen's Government, my late 
noble friend Lord Monteagle complained, and I think with great 
force, that while professing to open every office of profit and 
employment under the Company or the Crown to the Natives 
of India, we practically excluded them by laying down 
regulations as to fitness which we knew Natives could never 
fulfil. If the only door of admission to the Civil Service of . 
India is a competitive examination carried on in London, 
what chance or what possibility is there of Natives of India 
acquiring that fair share in the administration of their own 
country which their education and abilities would enable 
them to fulfil, and therefore entitle them to possess ? I have - 
always felt that the r^ulations laid down for the competitive 
examination rendered nugatory the declaration of the Act of 
1833; and so strongly has this been felt of late years by the 
Government of India that various suggestions have- been 
made to remedy the evil. One of the very last — which, 
however, has not yet been finally sanctioned at home, and 
respecting which I must say there are serious doubts — has 
been suggested by Sir John Lawrence, who is now about to 
approach our shores, and who is certainly one of the most 
distinguished men who hav6 ever wielded the destinies of 
our Indian Empire. The palliative which he proposes is 
that nine scholarships — nine scholarships for a Government 
of upwards of 180,000,000 of people ! — should be annually at 
the disposal for certain Natives, selected partly by competition 
and partly with reference to their social rank and position, and 
that these nine scholars should be sent home with a salary of 
£zoo a year each, to compete with tlie whole force of the 
British population seelong admission through the competitive 
examinations. Now, in the first place, I would point out 
the utter inadequacy of the scheme to the pnds of the 
case. To speak of nine scholarships distributed over the 
whole of India as any fulfilment of our pledges or obligations 
to the Natives would be a farce. I will not go into details 
of the scheme, as they are still under consideration ; but I 
think it. is by no means expedient to lay down as a principle 
that it is wholly useless to require Natives seeking employ- 



nienl in our Civii Sem'ce to see something of English society 
and manners. It is trae that in the new schools and colleges 
the)- pass most disticgnished cnaminalioas, and as far as 
bouhs can teach them, arc famiiiar with the history and con- 
stitution of this ca-untr}-; tni there are some offices with 
regard to -nhich it would be a most -important, if not an 
essential, qualification that the young men appointed to 
them should have seen something of the actual working of 
the English constitution, and should have been impressed by 
its worldng, as any one must be who resides for any time in 
this great political society. Under any new regulations 
w'hich may be made under this clause, it will, therefore, be 
e.spcdient to provide that Natives appointed to certain places 
shall have some personal knowledge of the working of Eng- 
lish institutions. I would, however, by no means malte 
this a general condition, for there are many places in the 
Covenanted Service of India for which Natives are perfectly 
competent, without the necessity of visiting this country; 
and I believe that by competitive examinations conducted at 
Calcutta, or even by pure selection, it will be quite possible 
for the Indian Government to secure able, excellent, and 
efficient administrators.’ 

“ The, clause thus introduced, in a manner worthy of an 
English generous-minded nobleman, and passed into law, is 

“ ‘ 6. Whereas it is expedient that additional facilities 
should be given fir tiu employment of Natives of Mis, of prove! 
merit and obility, in the Civil Service of her, Majesty in India, be it 
enacted that nothing in the “Act for the Government of 
India," tsventy-one and twenty-two Victoria, chapter one 
hundred and six, or in the " Act to confirm certain appoint- 
ments in India, and to amend the law concerning the Civil 
Service there," twenty-four and twenty-five Victoria, chapter 
fifty-four, or in any other Act of Parliament, or other law 
now in force in India, shall restrain the authorities in India 
by whom appointments are or may he made to offices, places, 
and employments !» the Civil Service of her Majesfy’in India, 
from appointing any Native of India to any such office, place, 

' or employment, although such Native shall not have been 
admitted to the said Civil Service of India in 'manner in 
section thirty-two of the first-mentioned Act provided, but 
subject to such rules as may be from time to time prescribed 




“ It is now more than three years since this clause has been 
passed, but the Council regret to find that no steps have 
apparently yet been taken by his Excellency the Viceroy to 
frame the rules required by it, so that the Natives may obtain 
the due fulfilment of the liberal promise made by his Grace. 

" The Natives complain that, had the enactment referred 
to the interests of the English community, no such long and 
unreasonable delay would have taken place, but effect would 
have been given to the Act as quickly as possible, and they 
further express a fear that this promise may also be a dead-letter I 
“ The Council, however, fully hope that further loss of 
time will not be allowed to take place in promulgating the 
rules required by the Act. The Natives, after the noble and 
generous language used by his Grace, naturally expect that 
they will not be again doomed to disappointment, and most 
anxiously look forward to the promulgation of the rules — to 
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“ India Office, Londan, 

Oeteher loik, 1873. 

“ Em,— I am ci:«cts.i •'j !ie Secretary of State for India 
in Coua^ to ac]:ao-.«3aFe i:-e reedpt of your letter of the 
2nd Oeteher, relative tc the p-nvisiens of the 33rd Victoria 
csp. 3. tcction 6 ; acd to inform yeu that the subject is 
understood to be under the consideration of the Government 
of India, the attention of which has been twice called to it. 

'* a. The Dulre of Argyll in Council will send a copy of 
your letter to the Government of India, .-md again request 
the carl;- attention of tliat anthority to that subject. 

" I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

'•(Sd.) M. E. Grast Duff. 

"Th Autin'c Hososart Sbcsetary, 

East Tniis Assea'gliai." 

Such is the candid confession of non-peribrmance of duty 
and non-fni&lment of solemn pledges for thirty-six years, and 
the renewed pledge to make amends for past failures and 
provide adequate admission for the future for at least some 
share in the administration of onr own country. The 
inadequacy is clearly shown by the ridicule of nine scholar- 
ships h! 180,000,000 souls, and the proposal to adopt means 
for the abolition of the monopoly of Europeans, ^^'hen 
was this confession and this iiew pledge made ? It was to 
pass the 6th clause of Act 33 Vic., cap. 3. The clause was 
passed on 33th March, 1870, one year after the above speech 
was made, and nearly three years alter it was first proposed. 
Twice did Sir C. Wingfield ask questions in the House of 
Commons, and no satisfactory reply was given. At last the 
&st India Association addressed the letter which I have 
given above to the India Office, and Irom the reply it will be 
seen how slow onr Indian anthoiities bad been, so as to 
draw three reminders from the Secretary of State. 

With regard to the renaark in the letter as to the 
complaint of the Natives that, "bad the enactment referred 
to.the interests of the Enghsh community, no such long and 
unreasonable delay would have taken place," I need simply 
point to the fact of the manner in which the Coopers Hill 
(^lege was proposed and carried out promptly and with iw 
difficnlty ndsed, as is .alvnys raised against Indian interests. 




of the British name and doing justice to the Indians, was 
suppressed. There is a despatch of the Government of 
India of 1874, which Sir E. Perry in his memorandum 
describes ns follows : — 


" Nearly two years afterwards {20th August, No, 31 of 
1874) the Government of India replied to this despatch, 
transmitting rules, but noticing very jej'uncly the principal 
question raised by his Grace. Roles were finally suggested 
for adoption by the Secretary of State, those originally 
transmitted being deemed by him, under legal advice, to 
place too narrow a construction on the statute (Public 
Despatch to India, No. J31 of 20th of August, 1874). 

These documents also have no place in the Return. 
Who knows what other inconvenient documents also may 
have not appeared. This is always the difiiculty in Indian 
matters for Indian interests. The public can never know 
the whole truth. The Government pnt forward only such 
information as they like, and the public is left in the dark, 
so as not to be in a position to j’udgc rightly. The way of 
the Indian authorities is first to ignore any Act or Resolution 
of Parliament or Report of any Committee or Commission 
in favour of Indian interests. If that is not enough, then to 









to the hope. Here are L«:d 
to the Act of 1833 
f P^liameQt is so tmdefiaed, and indefinite 
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obligations on the part of the Government of India towards 
its Native subjects are so obviously dangerous, that no 
sooner was the Act passed than the Government began to 
devise mans for practically evading the fidfilment of it, U nder the 
terms of the Act which are studied and laid to heart by that 
increaang class of educated Natives whose development the 
Government encourages, without being able to satisfy the 
aspirations of its existing members, every such Native if once 
admitted to Government employment in posts previously 
reserved to the Covenanted Service is entitled to expect and 
claim appointment in the fair course, of promotion to the 
highest post in that service. 

“ We all know that these claims and expectations never 
can or tvill be fulfilled. We have had to choose between 
prohibiting them and cheating them : and we have chosen 
the least straightforward course. The application to Natives 
of the competitive examination system as conducted in 
England, and the recent reduction in the age at which 
candidates can compete, are all so many deliberate and 
transparent subterfuges for stultifying the Act and reducing 
it to a dead letter. Since I am writing confidentially I do 
not hesitate to say that both the Governments of England 
and of India appear to me, up to the present moment, unable 
to answer satisfactorily the charge of having taken ever}' 
means in their power of breaking to the heart the words of 
promise they had uttered to the ear.” 

I admire the English candour and courage with which 
this humiliating confession is made. But 1 protest that so 
far as the people, the Parliament and the Sovereign are 
concerned, it is an injustice to them to put the dishonour 
and the disgrace of subterfuges to their charge. 1 1 is a libel 
upon the statesmen of 1833, tliat tliey said so many deliberate 
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justice of 1870— to murder in- cold blood the whole political 
existence of equality of Indians as British citizens which — at 
least by law, if not by deed or action of the authorities — they 
possessed, and make them the Pariahs of the high public 

Mark ! by the Act of 1S70, the Indians were to have a 
distinct proportion of appointments (which rs'as fixed by the 
Government of India to be about one-fifth, or about 7 every 
year) in the CovcnaitUd Civil Service — which meant that in 
the course of 25 to 30 years, the duration of the service of 
each person, there would gradually .be about 180 to 200 
Indians admitted into the Covenanted Civil Service. This 
was a most bitter pill for the Anglo-Indians, official and 
non-olllcial, to sw.nllow. The Govermnent resorted to every 
subterfuge to ignore and with passive resistance to make the 
Act a dead letter. This not succeeding, they deliberately 
proposed to throw aside ail Acts, Resolutions, and Proclama- 
tions— all pledges and laws of equality — and to establish a 
“ close Native Civil Service ; " that is to say, to deprive the 
Natives once and for ever of any claim to the whole' higher 
Covcniintcd Services, and hy law be shut up in a lazaretto 
of a miserable close service. 

And what was to be this close service? Not even to the 
extent to which the Act of 1870 led to the hope of the 
share in the Covenanted Civil Service — but only to propose 
to assign certain fixed appointments now held by the 
Covenanted Service, and to rob the Uncovenanted Service of 
some of their appointments to cast them into this service ; 
that is to say, in reality to make a “pariah” service of a small 
number of Covenanted Sendee employments— about go or 
so (the Uncovenanted being already the Indian's own) — in 
place of what the .Act of 1870 would have entitled them, to 
the extent of iSo or more, and to be eligible to the vltcle 
Covciiaiilcd Sendee employments; and what is still worse, 
and exhibits the inner spirit, that even this miserable 
so-called “ close ” service was not to be entirely reserved for 
the Indians, but, as I understand, a door is left open for 
Europeans also to get into it. And still more, the Govern- 
ment of India so mercilessly wanted to put the badge and 
stamp of inferiority and exclusion upon the Indians at largo 
and rob them of their only consolation, their only hope and 
charter, that they already possessed by law and by pledges, 
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have not attempted to alter legislation, they have by 
persistence and devices most ingenionsly carried out their 
own object, and made the Acts of 1833 and 1870, and the 
great Proclamations, mere shams and deiusions. With 
trumpet tongues they have proclaimed to the rvorld that the 
miserable “ close service” was an extraordinary and generous 
concession, when in reality we are plundered of what 
wo already possessed by the Act of 1870, and our 
political position is reduced to the condition of political 
pariahs. 

I do not enter here into a discussion of the un-English 
and subtle procedure by which we are deprived of the 
so-called " statutory service,” which h.ad secured for us no 
less than a complete and free admission into the whole 
Covenanted Civil Service, to the number which had been at 
the time considered for a beginning as a fair proportion of 
abont one-sixth or one-lifth of the total number of this 

There is one other important reason why I do not pursue 
any more the criticisms upon this despatch. The Secrotarj’ 
of State himself found it impossible to swallow it, summanly 
disposed of its fallacies, hollowness, brushed it aside, and 
insisted upon carrying out the Act of 1870. 

Now before going further, I have to request the Com- 
mission to hear in mind that, the Government of India had, 
by this despatch, most earnestly and laboriously committed 
themselves to a *• close Native service," and it will be soon 
that they bided their time and left no stone unturned, by 
any moans whatever, to attain ultimately their object. 

As I have said above. Lord Cranbrook, the then Secre- 
tary of State, would not swallow the preposterous despatch, 
and put down his foot against such openly violating all 
honourable and solemn pledges of the Sovereign and Acts 
of Parliament. 

Lord Cranbrook in his despatch of 7th November, 1S7S, 
said in reply : — 

“ 6, Put your proposal of a close Native service with a 
limited class of high appointments attached to it, and your 
suggestions that the Covenanted Civil Service should no 
. longer be open to Natives, involve an application to Parlia- 
ment which would have no prospect of success, and which I 
certainly would not undertake. Your lordship has yourself 
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I give here the rules proposed : 

<‘No. i8. ■ 

“Rules for the Appointment of Natives, of India to 
offices ordinarily held by members of her. Majesty’s 
Covenanted- Civil Service in India. 

“ In exercise of the power conferred by the Statute 33 
Viet., cap. 3, section 6, the Governor-General in Council has 
been pleased to make the following rules, which have been 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council with the 
concurrence of a majority of members present : — 

" I. — Each LocM Government may nominate persons 
who are Natives of India within the meaning of the said Act, 
for employment in her Majesty's Covenanted Civil Service 
in India within the territories subordinate to such Govern- 
ment. Such nominations shall be made not later than the 
first day of October in each year. No person shall be 
nominated for employment in the said service after he has 
attained the age of twenty-five years, except on grounds of 
merit and ability proved in the sendee of C^vemmeht, or in 
the practice of a profession. 

“ 11 . — Nominations under the foregoing rule shall, if 
approved by the Governor-General in Council, be provision- 
ally sanctioned by him. The total number of nominations 
so sanctioned in any year shall not exceed one-fifth of the 
total number of recruits appointed by her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State to the said service in such year ; provided that 
the total number of such nominations sanctioned in each of 
the years 1879, 1880, and 1881 may exceed the said pro- 
portion by two. On sanction being given by the Governor- 
General in Council, the nominee shall be admitted on 
probation to employment in the said service ; such admission 
may be confirmed by tbe Governor-General in Council, but 
shall not be so confirmed until the Local Government shall 
have reported to the Governor-General in Council that the 
probationer has acquitted himself satisfactorily during a 
period of not less than two years from tlie date of his 
admission, and that he has, unless specially exempted by 
the Governor-General in Council, passed such examinations 
,as may from time to time be prescribed by the Local 
Government subject to the approval of the Governor- 
General in Council. In case of persons admitted under 
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lion.illy, physically, and morally) English youths. Particular 
c.are wms taken not to prescribe any systematic compulsory 
rules for such high test and for obtaining recruits worthy of 
being included in such a highly trained service as the 
Covenanted Civil Service, of which these Indians wore to be 
an integral part and in which service they were to be exactly 
on the same footing as English civilians. This was the 
crux and spirit of the whole matter ; the rules simply made 
the matter one of patronage and back-door influence. It 
needs no stretch of the imagination to see that such a course 
could lead only to otic result, as it has always done, viz., 
failure. It v.-as absurd to expect that such Indian civilians 
could prove ns successful and eflicicut ns the English civilians 
so well prepared. This was the first covert blow given by the 
Government of India at the very birth of the operation of the 
Act of 1S70, and unfortunately Lord Cranbrook did not see 
this ingenious device. 

The Commission can hardly realise the intensity of the 
gratitude of the Indians to Sir Stafford Xorthcote for 
proprising, and the Duke of -Argyll for passing, the clause in 
the Act of ittyo, and not less intense was their gratitude to 
Lord Cranbrook and to Sir Erskinc Perry who co-operated 
with him, for the deternunalion with which Lord Cranbrook 
overcame all .strenuous opposition and the blandlsliments of 
the Government of India of fheir own good will and justice 
to llie Indians ; and he compelled that Government to give 
effect to the Act of 1S70. 

The danse was at last given efloct to, though witli great 
reluctance and under compulsion, after ten long years. This 
is goneially the c.ase. For all Indian interests the officials 
always reijtiire long and most careful and most mature con- 
sideration, till by lapse of time the question dies. Under 
Lord Cranbrook this clause had better fortune, but only to 
end in utter and more bitter disappointment to the Indians, 
and to add one more dislionoiir to the British name. The 
first appointments under the clause, though after a delay of 
ten years, again infused a now life of loyalty and hope in tlio 
justice of tiie British people, throughout the length and 
breadth of India. It was a small instalment, but it was a 
practical instalment, and the first instalment of actual justice. 
And it was enough, for an ever disappointed and unjustly 
treated people, to rejoice, and more so for the future hope of 
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is the possibility of jealousy arising &om the introduction of 
Natives into the service.” 

Owing to this jealousy ten years elapsed before any action 
was taken on the Act of 1870, and that even wider compulsion 
by Lord Cranbrook. Before three years after this effect was 
given to the clause, Lord Salisbury’s prophecy was fulfilled. 
Explosion burst out over the Ilbert Bill. 

I cannot enter here into the various phases of the excite- 
ment on that occasion, the bitter war that raged for some 
time against Indian interests. I content myself with some 
extracts from the expression of Lord Hartington (the Duke 
of Devonshire) upon the subject. It clearly proves the action 
of the jealousy of the Anglo-Indians. Lord Hartington said 
(speech. House of Commons, August 23, 1883) : — 

It may by some be thought sufficient to say, that the 
Anglo-Indian, whatever may be his merits, and no doubt 
they' are great, is not a person who is distinguished by an 
exceptionally calm judgment.” 

Hansard, Vol. 283, p. 1818. 

Atigiisl 23rii, 18S3. 

" I could quote passages in letters in the Indian papers 
in which it is admitted that the agitation was directed 
against the policy of the Home Government in providing 
appointments for Native civilians while there are many 

Europeans rvithout appointments I believe that the 

cause of the prevalent excitement is to be found, not in this 
measure, but in the general course of policy that has been 
pursued both by this Government and the late Government. 
It has been the policy of Governments for some years past 
to impress upon the Government of India the desirability of 
obtaining the assistance of the Native population as far as 
possible in the government of that country. Over and over 
again that policy has been inculcated from home. In 1879 
a resolution was passed which limited appointments of the 
value of Rs. 200 a month to officers of the army and to 
Natives. That restriction has been rigidly enforced, and has 
met with all kinds of opposition from non-official classes of Euro- 
peans, who think that all the appointments must he reserved for 
them. The same spirit was shown when it was determined 
that admission to the Engineering College at Roorki should 
be confined to Natives Agitation of the same 
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characrer has been seen before when there was just as little 
foundation for it. Lord Jlacaula}’, Lord Canning, and other 
Anglo-Indian statesmen experienced the same kind of opposi- 
tion from Anglo-Indians: but all these reproaches have 
recoiled, not against the statesmen with regard to whom 
they were uttered, but against the parsons uttering them 
themselves 

“There is a further reason, in my opinion, why this 
policy should be adopted, and that is that it is not wise to 
educate the people of India, to introduce among them your 
ciidlisatlcn and your progress and your literature, and at the 
same time to tdi them they shall never have any chance of 
taking any part or share in the administration of the affairs 
of their country, except by their getting rid in the first 
instance of their Europeans rulers. Surely it would not be 
wise to tell a patriotic Native of India that 

“ Whatever difference of opinion there may be, there can, 
in ray opinion, be very little doubt that India is insufficiently 
governed at the present time. I believe there are many 
districts in India in which the number of officials is altogether 
insufficient, and that is owing to the fact that the Indian 
revenue would not bear the strain if a sufficient number of 
European^ were appointed. The Government of India 
cannot afford to spend more than they do in the administra- 
tion of the country, and if the coiijttrjf is to be better governed that 
car. only be dene by the employment of the best and most intelligent of 
the Natives in the service," 

It was on this occasion that Lord Salisbury made the 
confession that all the pledges, proclamations, and Acts to 
which Lord Northbrook had referred was all " political 
hypocrisy.” The reasons which Lord Salisbury assigned 
were not accurate, but I cannot strike off into a new con- 
troversy now. It is enough for me to say that, as I have 
already said, I protest against placing this “ hypocrisy " at 
the door of the people, Parliament, and Sovereign of this 
country. It lies on the head of the servants, the executives 
in both countries. It is they who would ruin the Empire by 
their “ hypocrisy ” and selfishness. 

At last, however, the agitation of the llbert Bill subsided. 
The eruption of the volcano of the Anglo-Indian hearts 
stopped, but the anger and vexation continued boiling 
within as the cause of the explodon still remained. And 
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the Government of India were biding their time to carry out 
that most un-English scheme of the despatch of 2nd May, 
1879, to create a pariah lazaretto to consign these pariah 

Owing to the persistence of Lord Cranhrook the appoint- 
ments under the Act of 1870 had begun in 1880, and con- 
tinued to be made, i.e., about six or seven Indians continued 
to be admitted in the Covenanted Civil Service. The main 
cause of the explosion having continued, and the Govern- 
ment of India having set its heart upon its own scheme, a 
new departure and development now arose. The question 
at the bottom was how to knock the “ statutory service ” on 
the head, and put down effectively the cry for simultaneous 
examinations. The explodon under the excuse of the Ilbert 
Bill did not effect that object, and so, according to Lord 
Lylton’s confession of the general conduct of the Executive, 
something else should be done. 

We now enter upon the next stage of this sad story. I 
shall place some facts and any fair-minded Englishman will 
be able to draw his own conclusions. Before I do so certain 
preliminary explanation is necessary. 

In India, when the authorities are decided upon certain 
views which are not likely to be readily accepted by the 
public, a Commission or Committee comes into existence. 
The members are mostly officials or ex-officials — English or 
Indians. Some non-officials, English or Indians or both, 
are sometimes thrown in, selected by the Government itself. 
It is a well understood thing that in all matters officials are 
bound always to take and support the Government views. 
The ex-officials are understood to he bound by gratitude' to 
do the same. If anyone takes an independent line, either in 
a Commission or Committee, or in his own official capacity, 
and displeases the Government, I cannot undertake to say 
with instances what happens. 

Perhaps some Anglo-Indians themselves may feel the 
sense of duty to supply some instances fr&m their own 
experience. Almost by accident an instance has just come 
back before me in the Champion, of Bombay, and which gives 
the incident almost in the author's (Mr. Robert H. Elliot) 
words : " Mr. Geddes came before the Finance Committee 
(1871-74), and that the members thought it well worth 
examining him is evidenced by the fact that hewas examined 





at very great length. Here was a chance for Duff: he thought 
he would do a very clever thing, and as Mr. Geddes had 
introduced into his financial pamphlet some views of rather 
a novel description, and had. besides, made use of some 
rather out-of-the-way illustrations, this gave a good oppor- 
tunity for putting questions in such a lyaj' as was calculated 
to cast ridicule on Mr. Geddes, and depreciate the value of 
the important points he bad brought out. But this was far 
from being all. It was intimated pretty plainly to Mr. 
Geddes that his opinions ought to be in harmony with the 
Government he served, and here Mr. Geddes said that he 
certainty ought to be in harmony with the Government 
if there was any spirit of harmony in it. Mr. Geddes 
was clearly not to be put down, and Duff thought he would 
try something more severe. ‘ You hold an appointment in 
the Government, do you not ? ’ ‘ Yes,' said Mr. Geddes. 

‘ And do you e.vpect to return to that post ? ' asked Duff. 

‘ Now, my dear John,’ continues the author, ‘ you will not 
find that question in the report, for the simple reason that it 
was ordered to be expunged.’ ” Would some Anglo-Indian 
kindly give us some information of what afterwards became 
of Mr. Geddes ? I would not trouble the Commission with 
my own treatment before the same Committee, which was 
anything but fair, because, like Mr. Geddes, I had something 
' novel to say. I would only add that an important and 
pointed evidence of Lord LawTence, on the wretchedness and 
extreme poverty of India, was also suppressed in the Report. 

The officials have therefore to bear in mind to be in 
harmony with Government or think of their posts — and I 
suppose the ex-officials have also to bear in mind that there- 
is such a thing as pension. 

Here is one more instance. When Mr. Hyndman 
published his “Bankruptcy of India," Mr. Caird at once 
wrote to the Times contradicting him. The India Office soon 
after sent him to preside over the Famine Commission. He, 
though at first much prejudiced by Anglo-Indian views, and 
going to bless the Government, returned cursing. He made a 
report on- the condition of India, and that being contrary to 
official views, O ! how Government laboured to discredit 

Lastly, Commisaons or Committees report what they 
like. If they are in the expected harmony with Government, 
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all is well. But anything which Government does not want 
or is contrary to its views is brushed aside. Reports of 
Commissions must be in harmony with the views of the 
Government. If not, so much the worse for the Com- 
missioners ; and this is what has actually happened with the 
Public Service Commission, which I am now going to touch 
upon as the next stage in this sad history of the fate of 
Indians for services in their own country. 

When I came here in 1886, I paid a visit to Lord 
Kimberley, the Secretary of State for India. I had been 
favoured with more than an hour's conversation, mainly on 
the two topics of " statutory service ” and simultaneous 
examinations, and I found liim a deiermined, decided opponent 
to both, and completely, to our misfortune, saturated with 
Anglo-Indian views — not seeming to realise at all the Indian 
side. He urged to me all the Anglo-Indian stock arguments, 
and I saw what he was really aiming at — the very thing 
which Lord Cranbrook had summarily rejected— the scheme 
of the Government of India of the despatch of 2nd May, 
1878, the close service. 

From that interview I saw clearly what the “ Public 
Service Commisaon” was for — that the abolition of the 
“ statutory " service, the suppression of the cry for simul- 
taneous examinations, and the adoption of the scheme of 
and May, 1878, were determined, foregone conclusions. 

Soon after my conversation with Lord Kimberley, I 
happened to be on the same boat ivith Sir Charles Turner on 
my way to Bombay. Sir Charles Turner was going out by 
appointment by Lord Kimberley to join the Public Service 
Commission. I at once prepared a short memorandum, 
and gave it to him. Afterwards, in the course of the con- 



governed under a dcspotisti!, where, under present circum- 
stances. service under and favour of Government is to many 
the all in all, what eiFect must the declaration of the head of 
the province, and the well-known decided views of the 
Government itself, produce upon the invited witnesses — not 
only ofhcial, but non-official also — can hardly be realised by 
Englishmen, who have their government in their own hands. 

The third important member’s — Sir Charles Crossthwmite 
—-view, as I' have already indicated, seemed the anxiety 
about “ our boys.” 

There were among the members of the Commission — 

8 European officials, 

I Indian official, 

3 Indian ex-officials, 

I Non-official European, the General Secretary of 
the Behar Indigo Planters’ Association. It 
would be worth while to know what share the 
planters had taken in the Ilbert Bill agitation. 

I Eurasian, 

a Indian non-officials, one of whom, I think, never 
attended the Commission till it met for Report. 

Mr. Kazi Shahabu-din, before be joined the Commission, 
distinctly told me that he was ^ead against both questions, 
“statutory” and simultaneous. It was all very good, he said 
to me, to taVi of eternal principles and justice and all that, 
but he was determined not to allow the Hindus to advance. 
The views of Sir Syad Ahmad Khan were no secret as being 
against simultanedns examinations and statutory service. I 
am informed that Mr. Nuhlkar and Mr. Mudliar were sorry 
for their action in joining in the Report, and Mr. Romesh 
Chandra Mitra has, I think, expressed some repudiation of 
his connexion with the Report of the Commission. The 
Raj4 of Bhinga only joined the Commission at the Report. 

Our misfortune was, as I saw at that time, the three 
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inside out. But the Commission, to my surprise, carried on 
with me more of an academical debate than a serious practical 
examination, and seemed wishful to get rid of me quickly, so 
much so, that I was forced to request that a Memorandum 
which I had placed before them should he added to my 
evidence on several points. 

I may here explain that simultaneous examinations was 
by far the most important matter, and, if granted, would 
have dispensed with the necessity of the “ statutory” service. 
The chief fight was for simultaneous examinations. 

First, as far as the “statutory” service is concerned, here 
is the extraordinary result. In the instructions, the object of 
the Commission was stated, “ broadly speaking,” " to devise 
a scheme which m.ay reasonably be hoped to possess the 
necessary elements of fimlifjr, and to do full justice to the 
claims of the Natives of India to higher anil wore extensive 
employment in the public service”; and in this the Governor- 
General in Council fully and bordially agreed. 

This was the promise, and what is the performance ? 
The admission of one-sixth Indians into the Covenanted 
Service we already possessed by law — and in operation. 
We were already eligible to all Uncovenanted Services. Full 
justice, and still higher and more extensive employment 
were promised— and what did we actually get ? We were 
deprived of what we already by law (of 1870) possessed; 
and instead of giving us “ full justice” it deprived us of all 
our hopes and aspirations to be admitted to an equality of 
employment with British officials; and we were coolly, 
mercilessly, despotically, and illegally consigned to a small 
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CommiFsion has carried out its object to de%-ise a scheme to 
possess elements of finality and to do full justice to the 
claims of the Natives to higher and more exiensive employment 
in the public service. 

Now, with regard to simultaneous examinations, the 
conduct of the Public Service Commission seems to be still 
more e.xtraordinary. Why they actually reported as far as 
1 can see, in opposition to the weight of evidence, I cannot 
understand. Mr. William Digby has analysed the evidence 
in a letter to Lord Cross, of 8th May, 1889, and I append 
that part of his letter. I asked the Secretary of State to . 
inform me whether Mr. Pigby’s analysis was correct or not, 
but the information was not given me. 

There is again a curious coincidence between the action 
of Lord Lytton and Lord Dufferin which I may intervene 

Of Lord Lytton I have already mentioned about the 
contrast between liis speech at the Pelhi Purbar in January, 
1877, and his action in the despatch of and May, 1S7S. 

On 4th October, 1886, was started the Public Service 
Commission, and in the beginning of the very next year, 
1887, on the occasion of the Jubilee, Lord Pufferin'said in his 
Jubilee speech : — 

“ Wide* and broad, indeed, are the new fields in which ■ 
the Government of India is called upon to labour, but no 
longer as aforetime need it labour alone. Within the period 
we are reviewing education has done its work, and we are 
surrounded on all sides by Native gentlemen of great attain- 
ments and intelligence, from whose hearty, loyal, and honest 
co-operation we may hope to derive the greatest benefit. 
In fact, to an administration so peculiarly situated as ours, 
their advice, assistance, and solidarity are essential to the successful 
exercise of its functians. Nor do I regard with any other 
feelings than those of approval and good-will their natural 
ambition to be more extensively assodated rvith their 
English rulers in the administration of their own domestic 
affairs." At the same time the Empress of India thus 
emphasises her great Proclamation of 1858 : — 

“It had always been, and mil always be, her earnest 
desire to maintain unswerringly the principles laid down in 
the Proclamation published on her. assumption of the direct 
control of the Government of Inifia." 
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And these, two declarations of hope and justice came to 
what end ? Within two years, as I have already said, Lord 
Cross, vrith a ruthless hand, snatched away from us the small 
instalment of justice which Sir S. Northcote had done to us, 
consigned us to a small “pariah service,” and destroyed 
virtually all onr charters and aspirations. 

I now come to the last dark section of this sad chapter, 
which also shows tliat, to onr misfortune, we have had 
nothing but bitter disappointments — since 1833 — ^nothing but 
“subterfuges” and “political hypocrisy” up to the ppsent 

Propose anything for the benefit of Europeans and it is 
done at once. The Royal Engineering College at Coopers 
Hill and the Exchange compensation allowance are two 
notorious instances, the latter -especially heartless and 
despotic. The Government of India has distinctly admitted 
that the compensation is illegal. It knew also that it would 
be a heartless act towards the poverty stricken people of 
India. But of course, when European interests are con- 
cerned, legality and heart go to the winds ; despotism and 
force are the only law and argument. Here is another 
curious incident connected both with examinations and 
Europeans. 

As I have already placed before the pommission my 
papers on the entire exclusion of Indians from military and 
naval examinations, either here or in India, I will not' say 
anything more. The curious incident is tliis : — 

The War Office would not admit Indians to examinations 
oven in this country, and on no account simultaneously in 
India. But they allowed Europeans to he examined directly 
in India. St. George College, Massoori, examined its boys. 
A boy named Roderick O’Connor qualified for Sandhurst 
from the college in 1893. Two boys named Herbert Roddy 
and Edwin Roddy had also passed from that college. 

On 2nd June, 1893, the House of Commons passed the 
resolution to have simultaneous examinations^in England and 
India for all the services for wdiich the examinations are at 
present held in England alone.' 




Had such a Resolutioa been passed for any other depart- 
ment of State it would have never dared to offer resistance to 
it. Eat ivith unfortunate India the case is quite different. 

The Resolution of end June, iSg3, having been carried, 
the Under-Socrelary of State for India (Mr. Russell) said 
{Haiisara, vol. 17, p. 1035); “It may be in the recollection 
of the House that in my ofiicial capacity it was my duty 
earlier in the Session to oppose a Resolution in favour of 
simultaneous examinations. But the House of Commons 
thought differently from the Government. Thai oiicc done I 
need hardly say that then is no disposUion on the part of the 
Secretary of State for India or myself to thwart or defeat the effeet of 
the vote of the Hejse of Commons on that Resolution. 

“ We have consulted the Government of India, aud have 
asked them as to the way in which the resolution of the 
House can lest be carried out. It is a matter too important 
to be carried out without the advice of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and at present impossible to state explicitly what will 
be done.” Now the Commission will observe that the 
Government of India was to be consulted as to the way in 
which the Resolution was to be best carried out, and not as to 
whether it was to be carried out or not nor to thwait or defeat it. 
What didjthe Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone) say: — 

“ The question is a very important one, and has received 
the careful consideration of Government. They have deter- 
mined that the Resolution of the House should be referred 
to tlie Government of India without delay, and that there 
should be a prompt and careful examination of the subject 
by that Government, who are instructed to say in what mode 
in their opinion, and under what conditions and limitations 
the Resolution could be carried into effect," It must be 
observed again that the Government of India were to be 
instructed to say by what inode the Resolution could be carried 
into effect. 

After such declarations by two important officials what 
did the Secretary of Stale do ? 

Did he loyally confine himself to these declarations ? We 
know that Lord Kimberley (who was then the Secretary of 
State) was dead against simultaneous examinations. He 
knew full well that the Government of India was well known 
to the world to. be as dead against any such interest of the Indians. 
Sir James Peile in his minute even said as much. And yet 
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in a very clever way the Indian 0£5ce adds a sentence to its 
despatch, virtually telling the Government of India to resist 
altogether. 

The last sentence added to the despatch was : — 

“ 3. I will only point out that it is indispensable that an 
adequate number of the members of the Civil Service shall 
always be Europeans and that no scheme would be admissible 
which does not fulfil that essential condition." 

And further, that there should remain no doubt of the real 
intention of this sentence, six members of the Council wrote 
vehement minutes emphatically indicating that the Govern- 
ment of India should resist — ^not obey the instruction as to 
what mode should be adopted to carry out the Resolution. 
And thus, knowing full well what the Government of India's 
views were, knovring also that the Resolution was passed 
mtmithtaitdittg the oppoaitou of the Government ; knowing also 
that Mr. Russell had distinctly told the House of the accept- 
ance by the Government of what the House decided, and 
promising on behalf of the Secretary of State, as well as 
liimself, not to thwart or defeat the Resolution, Lord Kimberley 
sent the Indian lamb back to the Government wolf, as if the 
Resolution of the House was not of the slightest consequence, 
and the Governments here and in India were supreme and 
above the House of Commons. They had always done this 
for two-thirds of a century" to every Act or Resolution of 
Parliament, or the Sovereign’s Proclamations. 

With such open suggestion and encouragement from the 
Secretary of State and his councillors, and with their own 
firm determination not to allow the advancement of the 
Natives by simultaneous examination — even having only 
lately snatched away from the hands of the Indians the 
little instalment of justice that was made by Sir Stafford 
Northcote and the Duke of Argyll, and was approved by 
Lord Salisbury — what could be expected in reply to such a 
despatch. Of course, the Government of India resisted with 
a ivill, tooth and nail, as they had always done. 

At first, the Government of Madras was one for justice. 
And then, in the vicious circle in which all Indian interests 
are usually cleverly entangled, the Government here made 
that very resistance of the Indian Government a subterfuge 
and excuse for itself — that as the .Government of India 
refuses they could not carry out the resolution ! And the 
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House of Comnionc had, as usual on Indian matters, one 
more disregard ard iasaU. 

And thus was one more disappointment — the bitterest of 
all the 64 years of d; rroointmenfs the people of India have 
safTcred. Ann yvt tiiere are men who raise up their hands 
in wonder that liiere should be any- dissatisfaction amonf; 
the Indians, when they themselves arc the very creators of 
tins discontent and fircat sufTcrinF:. 

I have referred to Lord Kimlicricy's actions, which 
showf 1 iiow ho was actuated from the very bcj'iniiinf'. Now 
even I'r.-rr Itic despatch was sent to India, Lord Kimberley 
liimrr!: rhowed bis fall band and let tlie Government of 
Inma linow, by anticipation, his entire resistance to tbo 
Rc'olution wiiiim nine days of the passing of llic Resolution 
on nr.o June, 1S33, and ten days befm the despatch was sent 
to India. He said (dinner to Lord Roberts by the Lord 
Mayor — Thies, 13th June, 1S93): — 

" There is one point upon which 1 imagine, whatever may 
be our party politics in this country, we are all united; that 
we arc resolutely determined to maintain our supremacy 
over our Indian Empire. That I conceive is a matter about 
which we Imve only one opinion, and let me tell you that 
that sr-rnremacy rests upon three distinct bases. One of 
those bases, and a very imporUnt one, is the loyalty and 
good-wii! of the Native Princes and population over rvliom 
we rule. Next, and not less import.ant, is the maintenance of 
our Eimj-mr. Civil Service, upon which rests the foundation 

of our administration in India Last, not bcc.au5c it 

is the le.ast, but because I wish to give it the greatest 
prominence, we rest also upon the magnificent European 
force which we maintain in that country, .and the splendid 
army of Native auxiliaries by which that force is sup. 

ported Let us firmly and calmly maintain our 

position in that country ; let us be thoroughly armed as to 
our frontier defences, and then I believe we m.ay trust to the 
old vigour of the people of this country, come wliat may, to 
support our supremacy in that great Empire." 

Now, if it was as he said, there was only one opinion and 
such resolute determination, why on earth was all the fuss 
and expense of a Public Service Commission made? If' 
European service was a resolute determination, was it not 
strange to have the subject of simultaneous examinations 



ivhy was llic statutory service disturbed when it had been 
settled by Northcote, Argyll, and Salisbury and Parliament 
as a solution of compromise ? 

Now, we must see a little further what Lord Kimberley’s 
speech means. It says, “ One of those bases, and a very 
important one, is the loyalty and good-will of the Native 
Princes and population over whom we rule.” Now, the 
authorities both in England and India do everything possible 
to destroy that very loyalty and good will, or, as it is often 
called, contentment, which these authorities profess to 
depend upon. 1 cannot say anything here about the Native 
Princes. But what about the good-will of the Native 
population ! Is it productive of loyalty and good-will (will a 
Briton be similarly content) to tell the Indians, “ you will be 
kept down with the iron heel upon your neck of European 
services— military and civil — in order to maintain our power 
over you, to defend ourselves against Russian invasion, and 
thereby maintain our position in Europe, to increase our 
territory in the East, and to violate all our most solemn 
pledges. And all this at your cost, .and mostly with your 
iilooil, just as the Empire itself has been built up. Wo have 
the power and for our benefit ; and you put your P.acliament 
and your Proclamations into your pocket." Queer w.ay ol 
producing contentment and loyalty 1 

This is a strange superiority over the dc.spotic old Indian 
system! It is seldom a matter of the slightest thought to 
our authorities as to who should pay for these European 
services and for the outside wars, and what the consequences 
are of the “ bleeding.’’ 

In conne.xion with India generally, the Englishman (with 
some noble exceptions) deteriorates from a lover of liberty to 
a lover of despotism, without the slightest regard as to how 
the Indians arc alTcctcd and bled. He suddenly becomes a 
superior, infallible being, and demands that what he docs is 
right, and should never be questioned. (Mr. Gladstone truly 
called the “argument and Law of force" as the law and 
argument of the present Anglo-Indian rule.) “ Our boys ” is 
Ids interest. The “boys" of others may go to the dogs, 
‘perish or be degraded for what he cares. 

This is what the Anglo-Indian spirit of power, selfishness, 
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and despotism (strange products of tlw Iiijthcst civilisation) 
spcalts tIirou};h tiic month of the heads, lion’ this spiiit, if 
coiiinucd, n'iil recoil on this conntry itself, there cannot 1>c 
for ISn^iIisliman thcusvlves iniicii difficulty to understand. 

illy rcm.’irks alioiit I.->rJ Kimberley arc made witli much 
pain. He is one of tlic I'cst Knsli.chmcn I Iiavc ever met 
n-ith. lint onr inirfurtunc is this. Sccrel.-itics of State (witii 
fciv c;tceplions) bcinj; not much conversant tviiii or students 
of the true Indian affairs, place tlicmticlves in the Iiands of 
Aii^io-lndinns. If, fortunately, one tnrns out capable of 
tinil-Tatandlu.',’ the just claim of the Indians and docs some- 
linn,', sAtnu successor under the everlasting influence of 
pcr:ii:.t!(.r.t officials subvert!, the justice done, and the Indiiin 
inteufl.s p-.-risli v.-ith all their dire consequences. A Sir 
St.ifibrd Nnrthcotc gives, a Lord Cross snatches aw.ay. 

it will |.u seen tl>.-it the vcrycl.-iim noiv put forivard by 
tile I.tdinn antlioritics of Iiaving done a great favour liy the 
•• Provincial Service “ is misleading and not justified. On 
the contrary tve arc deprived of what vre atre.ady posscssctl 
hy :>n Act of Parliament (1870) of admission into the full 
Or.r.iuttl Cixii Service to tlic extent of al»ul 180 or aoo 
.'ippointments, while what is given to us witli much trumpet- 
ing is a miseraldc ‘-close pariah service" of about 95 
Covcsanlcil specific appointments, and that even not confined 
to Indians, lint open to Curopeans also, and so devised that 
r.o rogular admi.ssion (as far as d know) on some organised 
system and tests is adopted, and I understand it to be said 
tint some twenty or thirty years will elapse itcforc the 
sche.'nc will came into some regular operation. Oin tlicre be 
a greater Idow and injustice to the Indians and a grc.'itcr 
discredit to the anihoritics? Hut what is worst of all is 
that insidious efforts arc made to undermine iind destroy .'ill 
our cliartcrs of equal British cilixenship with the people of 
this countcy. 

Lord Kimberley's speech in support of the present system 
is the liest justification of wliat Macaulay had said that “ the 
licavicsl of all yokes is the yoke of the stranger.” If this 
speech meant anything, it meant tliat the British yoke over 
India sliould be as heavy a foreign yoke as could bo made. 
Tor he does not say a word tiiat if England employs the 
European Agency for its own salcc he should think it just 
that England should pay for it, or, at least, the -greater 
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Then came the great and glorious Proclamation of the 
Queen in 1858, and a new bright hope to the Indians ; bat 
not fulfilled up to the present day. In t86o a Committee of 
five members of the Council of the Sccretarj’ of State pointed 
out the dishonour of the British name, and reported that 
simultaneous examinations were the best method to do justice 
to the Act of 1S33— to no purpose; the Report was sup- 
pressed and the public Itnew nothing about it. In 1867 
the East India Association petitioned for the admission into 
the Covenanted Chdl Service of a small proportion of 
Indians. Sir Slafiord Northcote admitted the justice of the 
prayer, and proposed a clause to give a partial fulfilment 
of tlie Act of 1S33. The Duke of Argyll passed it. Lord 
Salisbury approved of it, but pointed out how the jealousy of 
the Anglo-Indians would wreck it — a prophecy which was 
not long to be fulfilled. 

The Government of India resisted tooth and nail, and 
made some outrageous proposals in the despatch of snd 
May, 1878. It was then that Lord Lytton, in a minute, 
admitted the ignoble policy of subterfuges and dishonour 
upon which the Executives had all along acted since 1833. 

A strong and justly inclined Secretary (Lord Cranbrook) 
persisted)' brushed aside all resistance and plausibilities, and 
compelled the Government of India to give effect to the 
clause. The Government of Ifldia, with bad grace and very 
reluctantly, made the rules — cleverly drawn up to throw 
discredit upon the service — the worst part was rejected by 
Lord Cranbrook; but an insidious device remained, and the 
appointments were begun to be made. The Anglo-Indians 
boiled with rage, and the explosion on the Ilbert Bill was 
the open declaration of war. Lord Salisbury on that occa- 
sion confessed that the conduct of the Executive all along 
was merely “ political hypocrisy.” 

The aptation subrided, but the appointments having 
remained to be continued the boiling under the crater con- 
tinued, and, instead of exploding, the Government resorted to 
Other devices and gained their settled object with a vengeance 
— the report of the Public Service Commission confirmed the 
foregone conclusions against the Statutory Service and 
simultaneous examinations. 

The statutory service of full eligibility and of about 200 
employments in the course of thirty years in the whole 
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Covenanted Service was abolished, and the wretched scheme 
of May and, 1878, established instead. 

The whole position has been thrown back worse than it 
ever was before. 

A Conservative (Sir Stafford Northcote) proposed, and a 
Liberal (Duke of Argyll) passed the Act of 1870 to do some 
justice. A Conservative (Lord Cranbrook) insisted upon 
carrying it out. A Liberal (Lord Kimberley) began to under- 
mine it, and another Conservative (Lord Cross) gave it the 
death blow — though, to the humiliation of the House of 
Commons, the Act remains on the Statute Book. What faith 
can the Indians have on any Act of Parliament ? To-day 
something given, to-morrow snatched away ; Acts and Reso- 
lutions of Parliament and Proclamations notwithstanding. 

Once more Parliament did justice and passed the Resolu- 
tion, in 1893, for simultaneous examinations, to share the 
same grievous fate as all its former enactments. And 
the Indian Executive thus stands proclaimed the supreme 
power over tlie heads of all — Parliament, People,, and 
Sovereign. 

The whole force and object of the two references to our 
Commission is to reply to Sir Henry Fowler’s iriost iinportant 
challenge, and that reply mainly depends upon the cpnsidera- 
tion of the way in which the clauses in the Acts of 1833 and 
1870 and the Proclamations are dealt udth. 

Sir Henry Fowler’s challenge is this : “ The question I 
wish to consider is, whether that Government, with all its 
machinery as now existing in India, has, or has not, promoted 
the general prosperity of the people of India, and whether 
India is better or worse off by being a province of the British 
Crown ; that is the test.” 
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people e6Hdeiitly and cheaply we must govern them by means 
of Omnsehes and pay for the administration at the market rates 

of Native labour Good work thus commenced has 

assumed such dimensions under the Queen s Government of 
India that it can no longer be carried on, or even supervised, by 
imported labour from England, except at a cost which India 
cannot sustain." 

" I do not believe that a people numbering one-sixth of 
the whole inhabitants of the globe, and whose aspirations 
have been nourished from their earliest youth on the strong 
food of English liberty, can be permanently denied a voice in 
the government of the country.” 

Lord Salisbury has said: “ But it .would be a great evil if 
the result of out dominion was that the Natives of India who 
were capable of government should be absolutely and hope- 
lessly excluded from such a career.” 

Now tha't it is emphatically declared that all professions 
of equality of British citizenship were only so much hypocrisy 
—that India must be bled of its wealth, work, and wisdom, 
that it must exist only for the maintenance of British rule by 
its blood, its money, and its slavery — England and India are 
face to face, and England ought to declare what, in the name 
of civilisation, justice, honour, and all that is righteous 
England means to do for the future. The principles of the 
statesmen of 1833 • “ B® j"®! ^®®^ i " i*'® princi- 

ples of the present statesmen appear to be: “ Fear and be 
unjust.” Let India know which of the two is to be her 
future fate. However mighty a Power may be, justice and 
righteousness are mightier far than all the mightiness of brute 
force. Macaulay has said : “ Of all forms of tyranny I believe 
that the worst is that of a nation over a nation.” And he has 
also said : “ The end of government is the happiness of the 
people.” Has the end of Indian government been such, or 
all a “ terrible misery,” as Lord Salisbury' has truly character- 
ised it ? Let the question be honestly answered. 

The statesmen of 1833 accepted that “ the righteous are 
as bold as a lion.” But the authorities seem to have always 
forgotten it or ignored it; and political cowardice has been 
more before their eyes. 

Lord Salisbury has said many more truths, but I have 
mentioned them before. 




dismay the doctrine now widely promulgated that India 
should fac administered with an especial view to the benefit 
of the English who reside there; or that in its administration 
any odi'rhiigi sltmld ht might for her Majesty's subjects of European 
birth, except that which they will necessarily derive from 
their superiority of intelligence, and from the increased 
prosperity of the people, the improvement of the productive 
resources of the country and the extension of commercial 
intercourse." 

The coursci however, during the administration by the 
Crown, has been to regard the interests of Europeans as the 
most important and paramount, and generally every action is 
base’J upon that principle, with little concern or thought 
what that meant to the people of India at large. 

Everything for the benefit of Indian interests is the 
romance, and everything for the benefit of the British and 
'• cruel ancj crushing tribute " from Indians is the reality. 

The edifice of the British rule rests at present upon the 
sandy foundation of Asiatic despotism, injustice, and all the 
evils of a foreign domination, as some of the best English 
statesmen have frequently declared ; and the more this 
edifice is made heavier by additions to these evils, as is 
continuously being done, by violation of pledges and exclu- 
sion of Indians from serving in their own country, rvith 
all its natural evil consequences, the greater, the more 
devastating and complete, I am grieved to foresee, will be 
the ultimate crash. 

The question of remedy I have already dealt with in one 
of my representations to the Commission. 

In a letter in the Times of September 28 last, Bishop 
Tugwell quotes an extract from the Tims with regard to the 
African races. How much more forcibly does it apply to 
India, to whom the people of England mostly owe the forma- 
tion and maintenance of the British Indian Empire, and who 
for their reward receive “ terrible misery " and “ bleeding.” 



tins easy conscience witn regara to inaia, alter tne wars, 
famine and pestilence which have been devastating that 
ill-fated country, after a British rule of a century and a half ? 

Macaulay has said, in 1833 : — 

FropUr vitmn vivetiii perdere causas’ is a despicable policy 
either in individuals or States. In the present case such a 
policy would not only be despicable but absurd.” 

After describing from Bernier the practice of miserable 
tyrants of poisoning a dreaded subject, he says ; — 

■' That detestable artifice, more horrible than assassina- 
tion itself, was worthy of those who employed it. It is no 
model for the English nation. We shall never consent to 
administer the pousta to a whole community — to stupefy 
and paralyse a great people — ^whom God has committed to ' 
our charge, for the wretched purpose of rendering'them more 
amenable to our control." 

Lord Hartington said in 1883 : — 

“ It is not wise to educate the people of India, to intro- 
duce among them your civilisation and your progress and 
your literature, and at the same time to tell them they shall 
never have any chance of taking any part or share in the 
administration of the afiFairs of their country, except by 
their getting rid in the first instance of their European 
rulers. Surely it would not be tvise to tell a patriotic Native 
of India that." 

This naturally suggests the question of the future of 
India with regard to Russia. This is rath^ a wide subject, 
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:nn;:2 n InJ;-in" in incnn. Thess arc matters wliicli ever}' 
Enimsnnir.n is bound to consider crdnrly. The English 
peoi'ic sr-d I mbament r'.na'J not wait to consider them till 
It IS too late. v wncle foT is, that if the British people 
e;inw tmnes to crifl or. in the present evil system, the 
uisnster may come :o botn ccuntrics v.-hen it is ioo Me to 

..;v vr.olc earnest anMCtv is that righteous means may be 
aaopieu bv uttir.h the conncaion between the two countries 
mav be streaethened with great blessings and benefits to 
bot.i coitatnes. I speak freely, because 1 feel strongly that it 
1= a n ] t cs that a connexion that car. be made great 
and pcan to uotn countries is blindly being undermined and 
ucstrovee v.-itii detriment to both. My previous statements 
have clearlv snow.n that. The whole question of tlie bUssirg 
or cm:/ oi me connexion of England .and India upon both 
countries rests mainly upon the honourable and loyal 
fultil.mcnt o: the Act of 1S33 and the Proclamation of 185S, 
or upon the dishonour of the non-fulfilment of them : 

Righteousness alone will exalt a nation ; " “ Injustice will 
bring down the mightiest to ruin." 

I conclude with my earnest hope and prayer that our 
Commission will pronounce clearly upon all the vital ques- 
tions involved in their tivo references on which I have 
submitted my views. . 

One last word of agony. With the dire calamities with 
which we have been overwhelmed, and in the midst of the 
greatest jubilation in the world, in which we took our hearty 
share, in spite of those calamities, we liave not, as far as I 
know, got the word of our greatest hope and consolation 
— a repetition of the most gracious Proclamation of 185S, of 
equality of British citizenship, which we received on tlio 
assumption of the Imperial title and on the Jubilee ; nor of 
anything of its application. 

Yours truly, 

Dadabiiai Naoroji. 



APPENDIX. 


Extyad from Mr. William Digly’s teller of Silt May, 1SS9, to 
Lord Cross. 


I.— SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS IN INDIA AND 
IN ENGLAND. 

In asking for the examinations for the Covenanted Civil 
Service to be held simultaneously in India and in England, 
solely on the grounds of equal justice to the Indian and 
English subjects of the Queen-Empress, the people of India 
are simply taking up the position provided for them by the 
Special Committee of the India Ollice which sat and reported 
in i860. That Committee recommended, as being only fair, 
the holding, “simultaneously, two examinations,- one in 
England and one in India, both being, as far as practicable, 
identical in their nature." They further recommended that 
“ those who compete in both countries should be finally classi- 
fied in one list, according to merit, by the Civil Service 
Commissioners." “Were this inequality removed,” added 
the Committee, “we should no longer bo exposed to the 
charge of keeping promise to the ear and breaking it to the 
hope.” The proposal for simultaneous examinations had its 
genesis in your lordship’s office, those who proposed it were 
English officials, and, in asking for its adoption, Indians are 
merely acting upon the sense of justice of Englishmen highly 
experienced in Indian affairs.’ It will be obvious, therefore, 
that such a claim as is put forward is compatible with perfect 
loyaltj' to the maintenance of the conne.xion between Eng- 
land and India. The Committee, as will be seen on reference 
to their Report, were not unanimous in ail their conclusions, 
but on the point I have referred to there was perfect 
unanimity. 

On the question of simultaneous examinations, the Public 
Service Commission reported, in brief, as follows: “That it 

> Tiio members of the Committee were: Mr. J. P. WillooEhbj-, Sir 
Hrsbinc Perry, Sir W. H. Arbutbnot, Mr. Ross D. Mangles, .and Mr. E. 
Maenaghtcn. 
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1? ir-cxpctiicTT to nt-id ar. exaiittnation in India for the Cove- 
r.-irfc’i Tiv:! ?^crv-.c<- ^nnnhr.nconslv xvith the examination in 
l.oaJna ' i“Seaimr.rv o: Conclusions and Recommendations," 
par.-!, ir' p. I ir.). ; "cfer in this letter to the summary 

ralaer than to tne del;-.’.. . statements in the Report, as I do 
no: a; present v.isii to contest each statement in paragraph 
Co. P.-D’.ilc. however, suen nr. c:;aimnation hecorae necessary, 
a er;t!C!sm in dct.aii of the observations made by tlic Com- 
misr-'.cners c.aanot. in view of what follows, be less condemna- 
torv ta.'.n iitc reir.arKS to be m.adc upon the summary. 

The r-'cemmonaalion of the Commissioners, my lord, on 
the fmest.nn of simnlt.ancous c.'caminations is against the 
wetent oi evtnenco tahen by them. An analysis of the 
cpmians c- nresseo by the watnesses and of the witnesses 
r 1 cs r c-’ls the most startling results. Evidently the 
Commission has not examined the evidence, or taken it into 
cue consiJtr.-.lion. There are, too, certain grave incidents 
in comienion witli the manner in which this portion of the 
evidence w.~.s obtained, and the foregone conclusion to which 
F.t leas; ore hitdily-placcd member of the Commission had 
commuted himself, as render it more than ever improbable 
that the Report of the Commission can be held to be de- 
serving of your lordship’s confidence or commendation, and 
which wnolly militate against legislation being undertaken 
to give the recommendations, or some of them, the force 
of lav.. 

I will take the witnesses examined Presidency by Presi- 
dency and Province by Province, and show in what direction 
the balance of testimony lies. 


I.— BENGAL. 

Total number of witnesses c.xamincd . 

■ For simultaneous examinations 
Against „ 

.Majorit}- for ... . 

Neiilral or doubtful 


195 


»7 «95 


2.— MADRAS. 

Total number of witnesses examined 


Majonly for , 
ral or doubtful 




bestowed upon 


folic-.-, -In" S—nres iviil 
tijem. 



An examination in detail of the facts summarised above 
shows that 

(1) among Europeans the Hon. H. J. Reynolds, C.S.I., Mr. 

H. J. S. Cotton, Mr. H. M. Kisch, Mr. H. Beve- 
ridge, and Mr. C. B. Garret, all civilians of high 
position, Mr. A. O. Hume, C.B., a retired ofScial of 
great experience, long service, and almost unequalled 
knowledge of the country and the people, and 

(2) Sir A. W. Croft, K.C.I.E., Director of Public In- 

struction for Bengal, and Mr. C. H. Tawney, M.A., 
Principal of the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
among Educationalists, 

were in favour of simultaneous examinations. Of the Indian 
figures it may be stated that in Class 3a against the proposal 
two of the witnesses were Mahomedans, in Class 4a the 
solitary individual was a Mahomedan, and in Class 4<f the 
same thing is true, with this difference, that the witness was 
a gentleman holding a high position in a Native Indian State, 
being Secretary to the Council of his Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. As much is made of Mahomedan opposition to 
simultaneous examinations, it may be added here that the 
principal Moslem oiBdals of Hyderabad were examined — one 



due that I should state in detail the Indian witnesses in 
Bengal who gave evidence in favour of simultaneous exami- 
nations : a scrutiny of their names and of the positions they 
hold will unmistakably show that the leading men of wealth, 
attainments and portion — alike in the professions, in com- 
merce and in society, are heartily in favour of their country- 
men being permitted, by a first examination in India, to 
compete for the Iiighest places in the gift of the Government 
of India. They, who have most to lose, are not afraid of 
ill consequences following. Nearly all that is eminent, 
learned, energetic, and loyal in Bengal, is to be found repre- 
sented in the following list. A more remarkable consensus of 
opinion than is afforded in this list could not be obtained in 
regard to any matter of high importance in any country. I 
lay the more stress upon the testimony of Bengal for this, 
probably sufScient, reason. In the Lower Provinces alone 
in the Empire is there, on any large scale, private property 
in land. Lord Cornwallis’s Permanent Settlement and the 
creation of a large body of Zemindars have, in Bengal, called 
a wealthy class into existence. If anywhere in India, it is in 
Bengal that men are most interested in the maintenance of a 
strong, efficient, and stable administration. Elsewhere in the 
Empire the ryotwari system of land tenure does not admit of 
the growth, on any extensive hcale, of a wealthy and cultured 
class connected with the land. Yet it is in Bengal, where, as 
I have already said, men have most to lose, that there is -the 
heartiest support, from Hindus and Mahomedans alike, of 
the proposal for holding simultaneous examinations in Eng- 
land and in India. To anyone acquainted with the personnel 
of Indian Society in Bengal, the names of the Maharaja 
Jotendro Mohun Tagore, K.C.S.I., the Maharaja of Dur- 
bhunga, Babu Joykissen Mukerji, Kumar Nil Krishna Deb, 
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That the British Indian Association should have given 
evidence in favour of the change is, from the point of view of 
security, of great importance. Its action is as if the Carlton, 
the Junior Carlton, the St. Stephen’s and the Constitutional 
Clubs of London were to make a deliverance to the Govern- 
ment of the day on some important matter. Whatever might 
be said of such a deliverance it coitld not be called revolu- 
tionary. Considering that Bengal has a third of the whole of 
the inhabitants of British India within its borders, that Hindu 
witnesses were ten to one in favour, that nearly one half of 
Indian Mahomedans live in this Presidency and that of 
fourteen witnesses of this faith examined, 

10 were for Simultaneous Examinations, and only 

the testimony is of so remarkable and so weighty a character 
as to unprejudiced minds, I submit, to be irresistible. To 
scorn, or set aside on insufBcient grounds, such a representa- 
tion is to invite discontent. 

Of Europeans who were examined in Bengal, it is true, 
there were forty-three against to fourteen in favour. It 
would be invidious for me to set names on either side against 
one another, but if this were permissible the force of experi- 
ence and authority would clearly tell in favour of the smaller 
numbers. The list of Indians is as follows : — 

BENGAL. 


Con. 
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occasion to show the evidence of Mahomedan witnesses was 
taken in a manner which causes grave suspicion as to perfect 
fairness. For example, fifteen Mahomedan gentlemen were 
considered sufficient to express the opinions and views of 
twenty-three millions of Bengal Mahomedans ; fifteen (the 
same number) were thought necessarj^ to perform a similar 
duty for six millions in the Punjab, while sixteen were called 
in the North-Western Provinces, where there are less than 
twelve millions of Moslems.* Fairly dealt with, and all the 
considerations taken into account, the utterance of the Com- 
missioners respecting Mahomedan evidence which I have 
quoted is scarcely fair, inasmuch as it deals with a set of 
facts differing in important particulars, in each Presidency or 
Province. The mere enumeration of figures in such a case 
would be gravely misleading. Vet this is what the Com- 
mission appears to have done. 

The tables in regard to the other Presidencies and Pro- 
vinces I give without comment. The details, however, are 
at your lordship's service should they be desired. Those 
details are omitted solely from a w^ not to make this 
communication too long. An examination of them shows me 
that what I have said of Bengal might be said of the other 
parts of the Empire. ' 
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EuropeuBsi For i)9 

» Against 90 ^ 

Total 135 






The Summary shows, as might have been expected, a 
decided preponderance of opinion among European 
Covenanted Civilians and Special Officers against simul- 
taneous examinations. The numbers are i8 for, 55 against, 
or three to one against. It is surprising, all things con- 
sidered, there should have been so many Europeans in favour 
of a proposal which, while it will do nothing to weaken but 
much to strengthen the connexion of India with England, 
will certainly, when carried out, lessen the number of 
Europeans employed in India, ^^en the .examination of 
these tables is farther proceeded with, and the Uncovenanted 
and non-official Europeans* are taken into account, the great 
disparity of numbers largely passes away. While there is 
still a majority of Europeans against, it is comparatively 
small ; the numbers are nearly eqoal,.being 31 for, 37 against. 
When these numbers are set opposite to those of Indians on 
both sides, the result is, I venture to -submit, overwhelming 
in its significance. 

FOR OR AGAINST SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS.. 

Europeans. 


Fox. Against. 


u-Officials 


Totals . 
Ihxiams. 


■ 295 


Totals . ■ . .31a 73 

Thus, while of European witnesses there are considerably 
less than two to one against, of Indians, including the dis- 
proportionate " cloud of witnesses ” of the Mahomedan faith 
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summoDed as being persons n-hose opinions were of special 
value. Here it may he well to set out the names of the 
Europeans who gave evidence in favour. They are as 
follows : — 


C. E. Garret, C.S. 
H. hi. Kiscii, C.S. 

A, O. Hume, C.B. 

F. J. Rowe 
J. jKemp 

Hon. P. O'Sullivan 
J. H. Garstin, C.S.I. 
H. E. Stokes, C.S. 
E. Gibson, C.S. 

J. H. H. Ellis 
J. R. Upshon 
Col. T. G. Clarke 
H. G. Turner, C.S. 
Hon. F. Brandt 

G. Maddox 

W. Wordsworth 
G..W. Forrest 


Hon. Justice West 
J. Monteath, C.S. 

Sir W. Wedderburn, Bart. 
J. Clarke 

A. Cotterell Tupp, C.S. 

W. C. Nibbet 

F. C. Lewis, M..A. 

Col. Holroyd 
Carr Stephen, C.S. 

J. Sinie, M.A. 

G. Lewis, B.A. 

W. Coldstream, C.S. 

C. S. Arthur Wixon 
J. P. Goodridge, C.S. 

F. W. Dillon 
A. Ewbank 
F. Wyer 
W. M. Elliott 
Rev. D. Mackenzie, M.A., 
D.D. 


Recoed of Evidence according to Nationality. 



The record of evidence according to Nationality shows that 
Europeans and Mahomedans are in a majority, adverse, the 
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proportions curiously being nearly the same— in both cases 
less than two to one against. The Hindus were ten to one 
in favour, the Parsees five to one. Such an expression of 
race opinion should, I submit, have been ascertained by the 
Commission, should have been mentioned in the Report, and 
due weight should have been given to it in the recommenda- 
tions made. There are one hundred and fifty millions of 
Hindus in British India; representatives of the various 
Hindu races by ten to one are in favour of a particular 
course; there are fifty millions of Mahomcdans, less than 
two are against this particular course to one in favour. All 
are Indians, all are Indian subjects of the Queen-Empress. 
They work cordially together in the everyday affairs of the 
Empire. They are good neighbours. Their numbers ought 
to be counted together. In the United Kingdom Scottish 
votes are not separated from English votes. Carry out this 
fair principle in the present instance, and it will be found the 
Indian votes are four to one in favour. Nevertheless, the 
Commission— whoso Report, of course, should be according 
to the evidence [otherwise, why trouble about taking evi- 
dence 7] makes recommendations in a contrary sense, de- 
claring there was no consensus of opinion. A Report built 
upon such shifting sand cannot possibly stand. 

Among those, in the above enumeration, designated 
Neutral or Doubtful, it is only fair to the cause I am urging 
that I should state, are some who make suggestions which if 
acted upon, would find place in the Covenanted Service for a 
large proportion of Indians. For example: — 

Mr. Larminie, Commissioner, Dacca Division, “Some 
posts should be reserved exclusively for Europeans — the rest 
for Indians.” 

Mr. Elliott, Public Prosecutor, Cuddapah, would give 
one-fourth of appointments to Indians. 

Hon. M. Melvill, C.S.I., Member of Council, Bombaj', 





on pintica! grounds, t'ns Icdian appointment? again dividad 
according to the religions of India. 

Kcnonrable P. O'Snllis-an, ^rrister-at-Law, Advocate- 
General, Madras — “ If it is found to be practicable, this 
[‘simi'.ltanejus examinations] might be done.” 

IV. M. Elliot, Esq., Pleader and Public Prosecutor, 
Cnddapah, Madras — ^If an apportionment of appointments 
be made, he has no objection to a simultaneous examination ; 
he '.vonid give one-fourth of the apportionment. 

Rev. D. Mackenzie, M.A., D.D., Principal, Free General 
Assembly's Institution, Bombay, wants the service to be 
recruited considerably by graduates. 

It may. further, be remarked that the majority of the 
objections expressed to simultaneous examinations was owing 
to what is called the present insufficient educational advan- 
tages in India. Ko attempt seems to have been made by Sir 
Charles Aitcliison or by Sir Charles Turner (they took the 
lead in examining on this point) to bring out the undoubted 
fact that — given the examinations in India the teaching 
standard would, in time, necessarily be raised to the requisite 
height and fulness. All the consequential benefits were like- 
wise ignored. That advancement all along the line, in every 
vralk of life, advancement in which the backward classes 
would share, must result, and every profession in India 
incidentally gain, were wholly ignored. Equally was it 
ignored that an immense impetus would be given to the 
provision of educational facilities by Indians themselves, the 
Government thereby, in a measure, being relieved of a portion 
of the burden of higher education. Again, when it was so 
frequently tacitly assumed that Indians were not fitted loi 
high administrative and executive posts, no one asked the 
obvious question how this could be known or how the diffi- 
culties in the way of overcoming it, if it existed, could be 
conquered until a trial was made. As a matter of fact, so far 
as trial has been made and Indians have been appointed to 
positions of responsibility, it is freely acknowledged that they 
have satisfied all expectations and have discharged their 
duties with ability and integrity. What the Duke of Argyll 
has called the still more important point than that of effidency, 
even, namely, how the pledges of the British monarch and’ 
legislature and British statesmen as to equality of treatment 
could be fulfilled, was completely ignored. No more valuable 
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branch of enquiry than this can be imagined, if equity is to 
mark our rule in India.' The loss to Europeans of some 
places in the Covenanted Service is as nothing compared to 
our reputation for good faith. “ I would sacrifice Gwalior or 
any frontier of India ten times," said the Duke of Wellington 
in 1802, “in order to jireserve our character for scrupulous 
good faith.” Very little, if anything, was done by the Com- 
missioners in the putting of questions calculated to . elicit 
favourable observations on this branch of the enquiry, while it 
is not going too far to say that the tendency of the examina- 
tion was to elicit objections. 

How to some extent this came about, and how it was that 
the clear and emphatic preponderance of evidence in favour 
of simultaneous examinations seems never to have struck the 
Commissioners, would be hard of understanding, were it not 
that the Proceedings of the Commission itself afford an 
answer, to which answer it is with no little regret I now find 
myself compelled to ask your lordship's attention. 



Corrsstor.dciiCL hdn’ccn ike War Office 
ar.d I>lr. Dadabkai Nasroji, 


Copies of 


vni. 

Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, S.W. 

Slh Jrnie; 1S96. 

Sia, — I find from the Paper of the “ Examinations held 
under the direction of the Cml Service Commissioners,” that 
I have to apply to you for a copy of “the Regulations 
respecting examinations for admission to the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, and the Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich, and of the Regulations respecting the examinations of 
Militia and University Candidates for Commissions in the 
Amy.” May I request you to furnish me with a copy of 
these Regulations ? 

I remain, yours faithfully, 

Dadabkai Naoroji. 

The Military Secretary, 

' War Office. 


Forwarded with the Military Secretary's compliments. 
War Office, 

London, S.W. 

60; June, 1896. 


Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, S.W. 

Jnnt, 1896. 

Dear Sir, — I am much obliged to you for so promptly 
sending me the four pamphlets of Regulations. 

In the paper of the Civil Service Commissioners to which 
I referred in my last letter I find under the heading “General^ 
Notices,” among the qualifications of Candidates, Section 4,' 
as follows : — ^ 

“4. Nationality . — A person bom in a foreign country who 

( 487 ) . 



can prove that his father or his paternal grandfather was 
bom in British Dominions, is, if he has not expatriated him- 
self under the Naturalisation Act of 1870, admissible as a 
natural born British subject to all open competitions which 
he is in other respects qualified to enter, except those for 
Student Interpretershjps." 

I do not find this qualification of “Nationality” men- 
tioned in the pamphlets you have been good enough to send 
me. You will oblige me much by informing me whether I 
am right in understanding that the qualifications given under 
“General Notices” by the' Civil Service Commissioners 
apply to the Army examinations, and that they include 
Indians as being born in “ British Dominions ” and being 
thus " natural born British subjects.” 

- Yours truly, 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 

The Military Secretary, 

War Office, 

London, S.W. 


'War Office, 

Pall Mall, S.W. 

16th June, i8g6. 

Sir,— I am directed by the Secretary of State for War to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 8th instant, and 
to acquaint you in reply that candidates for commissions in 
the British Army must be of pure European descent, and 
are also required to be British born or naturalised British 
subjects. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

CoLERiDGn Grove, M.S. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq., 

Cambridge Lodge,. 

West Hill Road, S.'W. 


Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, S.W. 
iph June, 1896. 

Sir, — I am much obliged for your letter of the loth insf., 
informing me that “ candidates for commissions in the British 
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Arrnj' must be of pare European descent, and are also required 
to be British bom or naturalised British subjects.” 

1 shall feel further obliged if you would kindly inform me 
by what Act of Parliaraeni is this limit laid down for the 
candidates, to the e-Kclusion of other British subjects of her 
hlajesty of other descent and born in Jisr Majesty’s British" 
dominions, such as British India and the colonies. 

I remain, your'obedient Servant, 

D.«>abhai Naoroji. 

The Under-Secretary of State, 

War Office, 

Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ioo/Candidates/i68i. 

War Office, 

Pall Mall, S.W. 

25t/( Jum, 1896. 

Sir, — AVith reference to your farther letter of the 14th 
instant, I am directed by the Secretary of State for War to 
acquaint you that the conditions for admission to the Army 
are not laid down by Act of Parliament but by regulation, 
and that %e regulations are to the effect already conveyed 
to you. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Coleridge Grove, Mil. Sec. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq., 

Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, S.AV. 


Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, S.W. 
zdih June, 1896. 

Sir, — I am much obliged by your letter of 25th inst. 
{ioo/Candidates/i68i) explaining that “the conditions for 
admission to the Army are not laid down by Act of Parlia- 
ment but by regulation.” 

I shall feel much obliged by your informing me that if 
these conditions are not laid down by Act of Parliament then 
by what other authority ate they laid "down ? May I also 
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request you Idndly to supply me with a copy of such 
authority and of the regulations in which these conditions 
are specified ? 

I remain, your obedient Servant, 

Dababhai Naoroji. 

The Undersecretary of State, 

War Office, 

Pall MaU, London, S.W. 


ioo/Candidates/1685. 

War Office, 

Pall Mall, S.W, 

6th July, 1896. 

SiK, — With reference to your letter of the afith ultimo, I 
am directed by the Secretary, of State for Wat to transmit 
to you a copy of the Sandhurst Regulations, and also a copy 
of the Form of Particulars which is sent to all candidates 
who apply for examination for admission to the Royal 
Military College. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Coleridge Grove, Mil. Sec. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq., 

Cambridge Lodge, 

West HUl Rqad, S.W. 


Cambridge Lodge, 

West HiU Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 

6 th July, 1896. 

Sir, — 1 have received your letter of 6th inst. (lOo/Candi- 
dates/i68j) for which I thank you. 

I am sorry I did not make my meaning clear. 

You said in your letter of 25th ult. (ioo/Candidates/i68i) 
" that the conditions for admission to the Array are not laid , 
down by Act of Parliament, but by Regulation." 

Now what I derare to know is this. I have always 
understood that the only constitutional authority or power 
for laying down all such conditions is Parliament, while you 
say that these conditions are not laid down by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Then, what other constitutional authority has the 
power and has laid down these conditions according to which 
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the Regulations are made ? The Regulations you have been 
good enough to send me, but what I want to know is the 
name of the constitutional body or power by wliosc authority 
such a law is made. 

I am, your obedient Servant, 

Dadadhai Naoroji. 

The Under-Secretary of State, 

War Office, 

Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ioo/Candidates/1689. 

War Office, 

Pall Mall, S.W. 

i8t/( 1896. 

Sir, — With reference to your letter of the 8th instant, 
and previous correspondence, I am directed by the Marquis 
of Lansdowne to acquaint you that the conditions for 
admission to the commissioned ranks of the Army are laid 
doira by regulations made by the Secretary of State for War, 
under the authority of her Majesty the Queen, as signified 
by Article of the Royal Warrant for the Pay, Appointment, 
Promotion, and Non-effective Pay of the Army. 

1 am to add that this exhausts all the information I am 
able to afford you on the subject of your enquiry. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

CoLERiDOE Grove, M.S. 

D. Naoroji, Esq., 

Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 


Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
igtt July, 1896. 

Sir, — I am much obliged for the information you have 
been good enough to send me in your letter (lOo/Candidates 
1689) of i8th inst., viz., •' that the conditions for admission 
to the commissioned ranks of the Army are laid down by 
Regulations made by the Secretary of State for War under 
the authority of her Majesty the Queen, as signified by 


Article I of the Ro3'al Warrant for the Pay, Appointment, 
Promotion and Non-effective Pay of the Army.” 

May I request you to inform me where I can get a copy 
of this " Royal Warrant," or to furnish me with a copy ? 

1 remain, your obedient Servant, 

• Dadabiiai Naohoji. 

The Under-Secretary of State, 

War Office, 

Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


I oo/Candidatfcs/ 1 692. 

War Office, 

Pall Mall, S.W, 

2yd July, 1896. 

Sir,— I am directed hy the Secretary of State for War to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the igth instant, and 
to acquaint you in reply that a copy of the Roj'al Warrant 
can be obtained from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, -East 
Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 

1 am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Coleridge Grove, M.S, 
D. Naoroji, Esq., ' 

Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 


Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, Southfields, S.W. 
yf/i August , 1896. 

Sir, — I thank yon for your letter of 23rd ult. (loo/Candi- 
dates/iCga), and I have obtained a copy of the Royal 
Warrant from Messrs. Ej-re and Spottiswoode. 

In your letter of loth June last j'ou were good enough to 
acquaint me “ that candidates for commissions in the British 
Army must be of pure European descent, and arc also re- 
quired to be British-born or naturalised British subjects.” 
,In your letter of iSth July last (ioo/Candidates/1689) yon 
inform me “ that the conditions for admission to the com- 
missioned] ranks of the Array are liud down by regulations 
made by the Secretary of State for War under the authority 
her Majesty the Queen as signified by Article I. of the 



Koyal AVarrant for the Pay, Appointment, Promotion, and 
Kon-efTectivc Pay of the Army.” 

I need not sav hov.- very much obliged I feel to the 
Secretary of State for AVer for all your replies, and I now 
beg further indulgence and favour of his lordship to give me 
some further explanation on the matter that I need. 

In “Article I. — First Appointments," I do not find a word 
to exclude Prilish subjects like the Indian-British subjects. 
The candidates arc required to be “persons duly qualified 
under regulations approved by our Secretary of State." 

Nov.- i cannot suppose that any such regulations can be 
made constitutionally under the AA'arrant by the Secretary of 
State as would supersede any Act of Parliament or any 
Proclamations of her Majesty the Queen; but that, such 
regulations can only be made in accordance with .Acts of 
Parliament and Proclamations of the Sovereign. I desire to 
know whether I am right. . 

Under this Section I. of the AA'arrant there is in clause Ia : 
" To a duly qualified candidate from a university.” In the 
regulations for such candidates certain British universities 
are specified. There are Indian-British subjects wlio have 
graduated and arc graduating almost every year in some of 
these universities. There is not a word to exclude such 
graduates ; this would show that the AA'arrant did not mean 
to exclude Indians. Under clause 3 there is: “By open 
competition.” Here again no exclusion is made by the 
AV arrant of British-Indian subjects. 

And it stands to reason that it could not be ollierwise. 
The Act of Parliament of 1S33 enacted "that no Native of 
the said territory (meaning India), nor any natural born 
subject of his Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only 
of his religion, place of birth, descent, or any of them, be 
disabled from holding any place, office, or employment under 
the said Company.” 

Now all the powers, duties, and responsibilities of the 
Company are transferred to the Queen by another Act of 
Parliament of 1858, and the entire c.xclasion of tlie considera- 
tions of religion, place of birth and descent, has remained as 
binding now as it was by the Act of 1833 fof any place, 
office, or employment under her Majesty. Not only did 
Parliament not repeal or amend the clause of the Act of 
1833, but in far more emphatic aad explicit terms the 
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of and in accordance T,-ith the Acts of 1S33 snd 185S and the 
Proclamations of 1S5S and 18?/— all the Civil Services of the 
United Kingdom in every department — Civil, Military, and 
Naval — are open to the British Indian subjects. There are 
no doubt some flavrs in the rules and their execution, which 
I cannot refer to in this letter; but the fact is there, that all 
the Civil Services of the United Kingdom are open to the 
Indian British subjects to the same extent as to any other 
British subjects; such as the British people. 

There is one other explanation I feel necessary to ask as 
to the qualifications stated in your letter of June 10— that 
the Candidates “ must be of pure European descent, and are 
also required to be British-born or naturalised British 

This would mean that a Turk or a Russian, or' a Bul- 
garian, or a Spaniard, or any other of European descent can 
have the qualification of admission by being only naturalised ; 
while natural-font subjects of her Majesty's own British 
dominions, and even after publicly pledged to be exactly like 
other British subjects, are to be excluded as only mere 
helots. Even those bom in the Colonics would appear to be 
thus excluded. 

You wilf easily see how puzzled I feel at your letter of 
June 10 last, and I shall feel c.xceedingly obliged to the 
Secretary of State for War to give me the necessary 
explanations. 

1 remain, your obedient Servant, 

Dadabhxi Naoroji. 

The Under-Secretary of State, 

War Office, 

Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


Sir, — I hope you have received my letter of 7th inst., and 
shall feel obliged to have the explanation I have requested for. 
I remain, your obedient Servant, 

Uaoabkai Naoroii. 

The Under-Secretary of State, 

War Office, 

Fall Mall, London, S.W.' 
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No. ioo/Candidates/1709. 

War Office, 


22»ff Septemhtr, 1896. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Secretary of State for War to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 31st ultimo, and 
to express his regret that a reply to your former letter, dated 
7th August, has unavoidably been delayed. The subject will 
receive the Marquis of Lansdowne’s consideration on his 
return to this office, when a further communication will be 
made to you. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

G. Lawson. 

D. Naoroji, Esq., 

Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, SouthHelds, S.W. 


Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, Soutbfields, S.W. 
loth December, 1896. 

Sir, — R eferring to your letter No. ioo/Cand'dates/1709. 
May I request the favour of the Secretary of State for War 
for a reply to my letter of 7th August last ? 

I remain^ yours faithfully, 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 

The Dnder-Secretary, 

War Office, 

London, S.W. 


ioo/Candidates/1703. 

War Office, 

London, S.W. 

2isf December, 1896. 

Sir, — W ith reference to previous correspondence, I am 
directed by the Secretary of State for War to say that your 
letter of the 7th August last has received his fullest con- 
sideration. I am to acquaint you that in the regulations 
which govern the admission of candidates to the Army it is 
clearly laid down that only such candidates as are considered 
“ in all respects suitable to hold a commission in the Army ” 
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are eligible. It has been decided that pure European descent 
is an essential qualification. 

I am further to add that there is nothing whatever, either 
in the Queen’s Proclamation or in the regulations for the . 
admission of university candidates to which you have re- 
ferred, which could have the effect of ‘obliging the military 
authorities to grant commissions in the Army to candidates 
who are not considered suitable. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Arthur Haliburton. 

D. Naoroji, Esq. 


Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, Soutbfields, S.W. 
iSth December, 1896. 

Sir,— I have received your letter of aist inst. (loo/Candi- 
dates/1703). 

It appears from your reply that my letter of 7th August 
last has been misunderstood. Perhaps I have not been clear 
enough. I.briefly recapitulate our correspondence. 

I first asked you to furnish me with a copy of the Regula- 
tions. You kindly sent me four pamphlets. I read the 
pamphlets and wrote to you. A'fter quoting the 4th section, 
under “ General Notices ” of the paper of the Civil Service 
Commissioners on the question of the “ Nationality ” of the 
candidates, I pointed out that I had not found the qualifica- 
tion of “Nationality” mentioned at all in the pamphlets, 
and asked whether I was right in understanding that the 
qualifications given under “General Notices" by the Civil 
Service Commissioners, applied to the Army examinations, 
and that they included Indians, as being born in “British 
dominions ” and being thus natural bom British subjects. 

To this you replied “ that candidates for commissions in 
the British Army must be of pure European descent, and 
are also required to be British-bom or naturalized British 
subjects.” 1 thereupon naturally asked you to inform me 
by what Act of Parliament was this limit laid down for the 
candidates to the exdurion of other British subjects of her 
Majesty of other descent and bom in her Majesty’s British 
dominions, such 'as British India and the Colonies. To this 



these conditions, according to which the Regulations are 
made. What I want to knovr is the name of the constitu- 
tional body or power by whose authority such a law is 
made.” You replied : " That the conditions of admission to 
the commissioned ranks of the Army are laid down by 
Regulations made by the Secretary of State for War, under 
the authority of her Majesty the Queen, as signified by 
Article I of the Royal Warrant for the Pay, Appointment, 
Promotion, and Non-effective Pay of the Army." 

I requested, and you kindly informed me, where I could 
get a copy of the Warrant. I obtained it and then wrote my 
letter of 7th August last, to which your letter under acknow- 
ledgment is the reply. I pointed out in my letter that " In 
Article I, First Appointments, I do not find 'a word to 
exclude British subjects like the Indian British subjects. 
The candidates are required to be persons duly qualified 
under Regulations approved 'by the Secretary of State." In 
thus pointing out that the Royal Warrant had not in any 
way authorised to make any regulations to c.xclude British 
Indian subjects, I further said : “ Now I cannot suppose 
that any such regulations can be made constitutionally under 
the Warrant by the Secretary of State as would supersede 
any Act of Parliament, or any Proclamations of her Majesty 
the Queen, but that such regulations can only be made in 
accordance with Acts of Parliament and Proclamations of 
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the eligibility as candidates of graduates of some of the 
universities, in which no excluaon is made for British Indian 
graduates of those universities”; and ( 2 ) of “Open com- 
petition.” 1 shall deal with point (i) further on when I shall 
deal with your present letter. On point ( 2 ) of “ Open com- 
petition " laid down in the Queen’s^ Warrant itself, the 
Secretarj* of State has not been pleased to give any explana- 
tion. I beg for it again. After expressing my views that 
the Warrant gave no authority to exclude Indians, I en- 
deavoured to show that it stood to reason that the Queen's 
Warnant could not and would not make any such exclusion. 

I cited the solemn pledges and actions of both her hlajesty 
and Parliament, and said that “ it was impossible to believe 
that her Majesty’s Warrant could have had the least inten- 
tion of stultifying and superseding Acts of Parliament and 
falsifying her Majesty's own great Proclamations so seriously 
made to the world on two great and historical occasions.” 
To this there is no reply, and I beg again tlio Secretary of 
State's attention to this part of my letter of 7 th August last, 
and to explain how and by whom could such Acts and 
Proclamations be superseded and disregarded. 

In your letter under reply, you say : “ It has been decided 
that pure •European descent is an essential qualification.'' 
But you do not say who has so decided. Parliament has not 
so decided, her Majesty has not so decided. Who is this 
mysterious great potentate, shperior to the Queen, and 
superior to Parliament, who bad the authority to decide 
contrary to the express desire and decisions of the Queen, the 
Parliament, and the British people, represented by them ? 

You further say, " that in the Regulations which govern 
the admission of candidates to the Army, it is clearly laid 
down that only such candidates as are considered in all 
respects suitable to bold a commission in the Army are 
eligible.” 

First of all, the Regulations have no authority to exclude 
the Indians as I have already explained. Next, even accord- 
ing to your extract, it docs not at all follow that the British 
Indians are excluded. If any of them offer to show them- 
selves and can show themselves “ in all respects suitable to 
hold a commission ” by submitting themselves to all the tests 
and conditions which are required from candidates, they are 
also eligible. What, then, had anyone the right to exclude 



but for those who offer to prove themselves to be " suitable " 
under the snwe conditions as are required from any other 
candidates. The Royal Warrant does not exclude any 
section. of the graduates of the specified universities. Un- 
authorised Regulations are of no force. 

My last enquiry in my letter of yth August last has also 
not been replied to. How is it that a Turk, or a Russian, or 
any of European descent can by mere naturalization become 
a candidate; and a British Indian subject, born in her 
Majesty’s own dominions, and to whom equality is pledged 
in every honourable and binding manner should be excluded? 

I fully trust that the Secretary of State would be good 
enough to reply to all my enquiries. 

^ The only authoritative rational explanations I have met 

1. Lord Salisbury’s direct and significant words, “ India 
must be bled," and that “ all talk of pledges, equality, etc., 
was political hypocrisy." 

2. Lord Lytton has explicitly said with regard to the 
actions of the authorities that they were “ so many deliberate 
and transparent subterfuges for stultifying the- Act and 
reducing it to a dead letter.” He further says, “ I do not 
hesitate to say that both the Governments of England and 
India appear to me up to the present moment unable to 



I respectfully ask vliether the action of the War Office 
making arbitrary and nnaulhorised Regulations to exclude 
the British Indians from the commissions in the Army falls 
under the above explanations or ryhether there is an}' other 
satisfactory explanation. 

-1 once more sincerely trust that ^he Secre’tary of State 
will be pleased to reply to all ray questions. 

I remain, your obedient Sen-ant, 

Dauabhai Naoroji. 

The Under-Secretary of Slate, 

■ War Office, 

London, S.W. 


ioo/Candidates/1745. 

War Office, 

London, S.W, 

25t/< January, 1897. 

Sir,— I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the zStli ultimo, and to express the regret of the 
Secretary of State for War that my letter of the 21st idem 
did not impart to you the full information it was intended to 

In reference to the doubts which you apparently entertain 
as to the authority under which the Regulations for admission 
to the Army are made, I am 'to call your attention to the 
preamble of the “ Royal Warrant for Pay, Promotion, etc.," 
from which you will learn that such Warrant has the express 
sanction of her Majesty the Queen, and that the Secretary of 
State for War is appointed by her Majesty to be “ the sole 
administrator and interpreter ” thereof, and “ empowered to 
issue such detailed instructions in reference thereto as he may 
from time to time deem necessary." 

The detailed instructions governing the grant of com- 
missions in the Army are made by the Secretary of State 
under the above authority, and are, as you are already arvare, 
to be found in paragraph i of the Regulations for admission to 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and to the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, when read in conjunction with 
Appendix I. to those Regulations. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

D. Naoroji, Esq, Arthur Halidurton. 




ISDIA. 
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her Majesty’s own great Proclamations, so seriously made 
before the world on two great and historical occasions." 

The fact is that the \yarrant gives no such power or 
authority to make any regulations contrary to Acts or 
Proclamations. Every power given to any executive ofBcer 
is subordinate to and restricted by Acts of Parliament and 
Proclamations of the Queen, unless the Secretary of State 
means to attribute to licr Majesty and Parliament mean 
political hypocrisy. I therefore ask again my very first 
question in my letter of 7th August last, which 1 have quoted 
above, and in this letter 1 restrict myself to that question. 

1 am, your obedient Servant, 

Dadabuai Naoroji. 

The L'ndcr-Secretary of State, 

War Office, London, S.W. 


Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, Southfields, S.W, 
l2</( May, 1897. 

Sir, — I shall feel much obliged by being favoured.with 
the reply to my letter of 26th January, 1897. 

I am, your obedient Servant, 

• Dadabuai Naoroji. 

The Under-Secretary of State, 

War Office, London, S.W. 

ioo/Candidates/1786. 

War Office, 

London, S.W. 

May, 1897. 

Sir, — ^With reference to your letter of the rath inst., 
requesting that a reply may be sent to your letter of the 
26th January last, I am directed by the Secretary of State for 
War to acquaint you that he has nothing to add to the 
various camniunic.ations which have been already made to 
you relative to candidates for commissions in the British 
Army. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Arthur Haliburton. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Es.q., 

Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, Southfields, S.W. 
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refer in your letter, but appointments in the Royal Navy are 
not governed by these Regulations. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

R. D. Awdry. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq., 

Cambridge Lodge, West Hill Road, S.W. 

Cambridge Lodge, 

West HiU Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
gth July, 1896. 

Sir, — I beg to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of 
your letter of 6th inst. (N.) informing me “that appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service, which are under the Regulations 
of the Civil Service Commissioners, are subject to the- terms 
of the paragraph respecting Nationality in the ‘ General 
Notices ' of the Civil Service Commissioners to which you 
refer in your letter, but appointments in the Royal Navy are 
not governed by these Regulations.” 

I have therefore to request you to oblige me further by 
informing me by what Regulations these appointments to 
the Royal Navy ate governed, and according to what Act of 
Parliament Jare any regulations laid down with regard to the 
nationality of the candidates for the Royal Navy. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 

The Secretary, 

Admiralty, Whitehall, S.W. 

N. Admiralty, 

i6f/j July, 1896. 

Sir, — I n reply to your letter of the gth instant. 

I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty to acquaint you that appointments to the Royal 
Navy are not governed by Act of Parliament, but by Regula- 
tions laid down" by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
in virtue of the powers conferred on. them by Patent. 

1 am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Evan Macgregor. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq., 

Cambridge Lodge, 

' West HiU Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
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being born in ‘ British dominions ’ and being thus ‘ natural- 
bom British subjects.’ ” 

To this you did not tavour me with a direct reply, but in 
your reply of (N) 6th ult., 3-00 informed me that “ appoint- 
ments in the Ko5-al Navy are not governed by these 
Regulations.” In your letter (N.) of :6th ult. you informed 
me “ that appointments to the Royal Navy are not governed 
by Act of Parliament, but by Regulations laid down by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty in virtue of the powers 
conferred on them by Patent.” 

I may here offer my sincere thanks for all the replies 
you have sent me, to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty: and I now beg further indulgence and favour 
to give me some further explanations on the matter that I 

I have seen the Patent in the Return above mentioned, 
and I find nothing therein to exclude the British Indian 
subjects from the cadetships in the Navy. 

And it stands to reason that it could not bo otherwise. I 
cannot suppose that under the British Constitutional Govern- 
ment any Patent would be issued, or any Regulation would 
be made by any Department, in supersession or Invalidation 
of any- Act of Parliament, or any public Proclamations of the 
Queen ; and the Patent very properly does not seem to do 
an3-thing of the kind. 

The Act of Parliament of 1633 unacted that no Native of 
the said territory (meaning India), nor any natural-bom 
subject of his Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only 
of his religion, place of birth or descent, or any of them, be 
disabled from bolding any place, office or employment under 
the said Company. 

Now, all the powers, duties and responsibilities of the 
Company are transferred to the Queen by another Act of 
Parliament of 1858, and the entire exclusion of the considera- 
tions of religion, place of birth or descent, has remained as 
binding now as it was by the Act of 1833, for any place, 
office or employment under her Majesty. Not only did 
Parliament not repeal or amend the clause of the Act of 
1833, but in far more emphatic and explicit terms the 
Sovereign issued a Proclamation, strongly and explicitly 
confirming, and in the most solemn manner pledging before 
God and man, tvith an invocation of the blessing of God, 
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placing licr Indian subjects on exactly the same footing as ail 
lier Majesty's other subjects, in these clear words : — 

"We hold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian 
territory by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all 
our other subjects ; and these obligations by the blessing of 
Almighty God we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil." 

“ And it is our further will that so far as m,iy be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in our service the duties of which they 
m.ay be qualified by their education, ability and integrity 
duly to discharge.” 

" In their prosperity will be our strength, in their con- 
tentment our .security, and in their gratitude our best reward. 
.•\nd may the God of all power grant to us, and to those in 
authority under ns, strength to carry out these our wishes for 
the good of our people." 

Nothing can be clearer than that British-Indian subjects 
arc most solemnly and honourably pledged to be exactly like 
all other British subjects. 

In 1887, on the occasion of the Great Jubilee, the Queen 
and Empress of India .again confirmed her Proclamation of 
1S5S in these clear words : — 

" It had aUv.iys been, and will always be,, her ciirnest 
desire to m.aintain unswervingly the principles laid down in 
the Proclamation published on her assumption of the direct 
control of the government oh India." 

I do not see, therefore, how it is possible that the Queen 
would intend in this Patent anything contrary not only to 
Acts of Parliament but to her own most gracious and explicit 
Proclamations of 1858 and 1887. Th.at our gracious Sovereign 
and the British people, whose will and desire slie represents, 
could have been anything but sincere in her Proclamations 
cannot be admitted for a moment, and it is impossible to 
believe that her Majesty’s Patent could have had the least 
intention of stultifying and superseding Acts of Parliament 
and falsifying her Majesty’s own great Proclamations so 
seriously made to the world on two great and historical 

There is this further indication. I find that in the spirit 
of and in accordance with the Acts of 1833 and 1858 and the 
Proclamations of 185S and 18S7 all the Civil Services of the 
United Kingdom in every department — civil, military, and 



no doubt, some flaws in tbe rules and their execution which I 
cannot refer to in this letter; but the fact is there, that all 
■ the Cir-il Services of ti:e United Kingdom are open to the 
British -Indian subjects to the same extent as to any other 
British subjects. 

You yourself have been good enough to point out to me 
in your letter (N., 6th July last) “that appointments in the 
Civil Service, which are under the regulations of the Civil 
Service Commissioners, are subject to the terms of the para- 
graph respecting nationality in the ‘ General Notices' of the 
Ciril Service Commissioners to whicli you refer in your 
letter.” 

I shall, therefore, be much obliged by informing me that 
the cadetships in the Navy are as open to British-Indian 
subjects as they are to afl otlier British subjects of her 
Majesty. If not I shall be thankful for an explanation for 
the exclusion of British-Indian subjects, contrary to Acts of 
Parliament, confirmed and proclaimed by two great Procla- 
mations of her Majesty the Queen. 

I remain, your obedient Servant, 

Dadabhai Naoroji.' 

The Secretary, 

Admiralty, 

Whitehall, London, S.W. 

N. Admiralty, S.W. 

loth Avgust, 1896. 

Sir, — I have laid before My Lords Commissioners of the 
• Admiralty your letter of the 8th inst. respecting Naval cadet- 
ships for British-Indian subjects. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Evan Macgregor. 

Dadabhai-Naoroji, Esq., 

Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, Southfields, S.W. 


Admiralty, Whitehall. 

i^lh August, 1896. 

Sir, — I have received and read your letter of the 
8th inst. 
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I must demur to your arguments and conclusions; but 
after all the discussion between us is only academical, as no 
application for a cadetship for a Native of India has been 
made to me during my tenure of office, nor is any one now 

If there were I should, in accordance with the practice of 
my predecessors, and with the unlimited right which I possess 
to exercise an unfettered choice, select such boys among the 
whole of the applicants as seemed most likely to me from 
their antecedents, their surroundings, their physical attributes 
and other considerations, to become the most efficient officers,' 
with the greatest prospect of being successful in leading and 
governing British seamen. 

That is the responsibility which rests upon me, and which 
I should do my best to discharge. 

I am, yours veiy faithfully, 

George J, Goschbn. 


Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, Southfields, S.W. 
i6i/» August, iSgd. 

Sir, — I feel exceedingly thankful for your reply of 13th 
inst. As I do not know tlis reasons of your demur to my 
arguments and conclusions, I cannot say anything about it. 

It is not a mere academical matter. It is of the most 
vital importance to the Indians, and I may say to England 
also. Honest fulhlment, or non-fulfilment of the pledges of 
the Acts and Proclamations, makes all the difference between 
Indians’ British Citizenship and Britisli Slavery, between 
prosperity and " bleeding ” poverty, between the blessing and 
the curse of British Rule, between honour and dishonour of 
the British name, between the loyalty and disloyalty of the 




•ivil! be fsiriy and honest!)- treated for fitness as tliose of any 
British-born subjects. 

That no appiicafion has been hitherto made is orving to 
the firm belief among the Indians that they are excluded on 
account of their nationality, not only from all the higher 
ranks but even from the lower ranks of seamen, stoker, etc. 
One venturesome Parsee (Jlr. Pirozshaw Dorabji) however, 
notwithstanding this belief, prepared himself at Hull, to 
make himself fit for a sea life and for a stokership — and 
applied to the Admiralty for employment as stoker. I have 
not the papers before me and I write from memory. But 
you will be able to verify by seeing the correspondence that 
lias taken place. I think no objection was taken as to his 
fitness, but the final reply was, I think, that Europeans were 
preferred, or something to that effect. ' 

Further the Admiralty asks from India a contribution of 
;fioo,ooo per year, but it does not seem to see, that if India 
is a partner in the Empire and not a slave, the Indians ought 
in all fairness to have a return in the employment of the 
Indians to the extent of the amount of their share. This 
incident further confirms the belief that the Admiralty does 
not mean to treat India fairly as a partner and as entitled to 
a fair shard in the Imperial Services in proportion to their 
part. This incident, I mention simply in illustration. It is 
a large and very important subject, and I do not think it 
would be appropriate for me to intrude it in this corre- 
spondence. 

As the misapprehension of exclusion is removed by your 
kind letter, I would request your further consideration with 
regard to one point in connexion therewith. Your assurance 
needs some clear statement as to what qualifications will be 
considered necessary for fitness. You will, I have no doubt, 
at once see this need. The Indians are unfairly and heavily 
handicapped under present arrangements, by not being able 
to apply on spot for first appointments, as the people of the 
United Kingdom are; and before the Indians come over all 
the distance from India to England, under several difficulties, 
they must be able to see whether they possess the necessary 
qualifications and can calculate upon fair chances of success. 

For instance, with regard to the different Civil Services of 
both the United Kingdom and India, the necessary qualifica- 
tions are laid down; and even handicapped as the Indians are 
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with the necessity of coming over here, they know what to 
expect ; just the same for Law, Medicine, Universities, 
Colleges, Engineering or other professions. 

They will abide by whatever the standards and kinds of 
qualifications there may be' for any employment. All that is 
needed is that they should know before leaving India what 
will be required of them for admission. 

I am, yours very faithfully, 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Rt. Hon. G. J. Goschen, 

First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Admiralty, Whitehall, 

■ 24</t August, 1896. 

Sir, — In reply to your letter of the i6th inst., I feel bound 
to say that I think you have failed to appreciate the drift of 
my letter, or to draw the natural inferences from it. 

. I called the discussion of the general arguments from 
Proclamations, etc., “academical” as regards the point of the 
admission of Indian-born boys as cadets into the Naval 
Service, because no one has a right to a nomination, the 
selection of candidates resting entirely with the'' First Lord 
of the Admiralty. 

A discussion therefore as to rights becomes “academical.” 

I further explained how my choice would be guided by 
my wish to secure officers who would be best qualified to 
govern British seamen. I must frankly say that I was under 
the impression that the words I used would lead you to infer 
that preference would be given to those of British parentage. 

I cannot for one moment admit that the, to my mind, 
very small contribution of India to the cost of the Navy, 
viz., ■;fioo,ooo or so, towards a total expenditure of some 
.^■22,000,000, establishes any land of claim to admission to 
the ranks of the Navy. It is a contribution in respect of 
protection given, and nothing else. ^ 

Generally speaking, the Regulations of the Navy in 
respect to the parentage of those who are to be admitted to 
the various ranks approximate to those of the Army and 
have been in force for many years. 

I am. Sir, yours very faithfully, 

George J. Goschen. 
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Cambridge I^ge, 

West HiU Road, SouthSelds, S.W. 
iSth August, 

Sir, — I have received your letter of 24th inst. 

I shall not at present say anything ^bout the academical 
discussion. Nor is the present correspondence fit to discuss 
the important question of the exaction of ^100,000 from 
India without any voice of the Indians. Small or large 
amount is not material. Whether India is partner or slave 
in the Empire — that is the question. But that discussion 
must rest at present. I had mentioned this simply as an 
illustrative incident about the belief in India that the British 
Indians were absolutely excluded, on account of their nation- 
ality, no matter however qualified they may be. And after 
all your present letter shows that the belief was well founded. 

In your first letter of 13th inst. you directed my attention 
to the fact that no application had been made by an Indian. 
Then you pointed out (if such an application were made) 
that you would follow the practice of your predecessors, and 
with the unlimited right which you possessed to exercise an 
unfettered choice, you would select such boys among iltc wlttW 
of the applicants as seemed most likely to you from their 
antecedents, their surroundings, their physical attributes and 
other considerations to secure tjie most efficient officers tvith 
the greatest prospect of being successful in leading and 
governing British seamen. You did not say what the 
practice of your predecessors was. Yon said only what you 
would do. You stated the qualifications about the wM of 
the applicants, but not -a word about entire disqualification 
of Indians on account of their nationality alone, though this 
reply was to ray questions, which were distinctly directed, as 
follows, to that particular point of “ nationality.” 

First. — In my letter of 14th June last, I asked : — 

“ I do not find this qualification of ‘ Nationality ’ men- 
tioned in the papers you have been good enough to send me. 
You will oblige me much by informing me whether I am 
right in understanding that the qualifications. given under 
■‘General Notices’ by the Civil Service Commissioners 
apply to the examinations for the Navy, and that therefore 
Indians of British India are included as being born in British 
, ’ Italics are mine. 



dominions and being thus natural-bora British subjects." 
The qualification especially referred to by me was clearly 
mentioned to be that of “ Nationality.” 

To this my first enquiry you did not fevour me with a 
direct reply. 

Second. — In my letter of Sth inst. I again as pointedly 
made my enquiry as follows ; “ I shall therefore be much 
obliged by informing me that the cadetships in the Navy arc 
as open to British-Indian subjects as they are to all other 
British subjects of her Majesty.” 

In your reply of 13th inst. to this enquiry, there was not a 
word said that Indians were positively excluded as Indians. 
On the contrary, as I have stated above, you laid all stress 
upon qualifications for fitness. If Indians were disqualified 
by their " Nationality," the reply of 13th inst. had no mean- 
ing — as laying stress upon qualifications of fitness, unlimited 
right of selection, unfettered choice, etc., etc. 

Your present letter of 24th inst. is again as puzzling. You 
say that " no one has a right to a ‘ nomination.’ ” I did not 
ask or claim any such right, any more than any other British 
subject had. 

You say “ the selection of candidates rests entirely with 
the First Lord of the Admiralt}’.” But really t‘his must be 
certainly on some definite principles, and founded upon and 
ordered by some constitutional authority’ (which has not been 
pointed out in your letter), and not on the mere absolute 
whim or the despotic will of the First Lord, as if he were an 
Oriental despot. But what is still 'stranger is, that if an 
Indian is excluded because he is an Indian, and if the First 
Lord has positively determined not to consider any Indian 
application, what was the good of telling the Indian that he 
would consider the sMe of the applicants. You say ; “ I 
further explained how my choice would be guided by my 
trish to secure officers who would be best qualified to govern 
British seamen." This shows that it was certain qualifica- 
tions you wanted in each individual applicant, and not a 
decided exclusion of an Indian if he possessed the qualifica- 
tions. But if you left yourself no choice, and would give no 
consideration to an Indian applicant, what was the good of 
telling him about how your choice was to be guided ? 

You say : “ I frankly say that I was under the impression 
that the words I used would lead you to infer that preference 



" drifts," " impressions," and “inferences" v.'ould appear to 
Ix: mere c^;cnsc and of no good or use. 

Kiiiilly make the matter clear, avliatevcr it may lie. 

I am informed tliat tlicre were or are some Japanese in 
tlic Navy. I do not know whetlicr this is true. If it is 
Eu I would he obliged to be informed v/hat tlieir position 

1 remain, yours very faithfully, 

I>AI>AB1IAI NAOr.OJI. 

Ut. lion, G. J. Goschen, 

I'irst Lor.l of the .Vdmiralty, 

Whitehall, .S.W. 


• Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, Southfields, S.W. 
5W: Dianltr, iSgij. 

Sit!,— I have .addrcssril a letter to you on the eXtli .Aufpist 
last. 

I shall feel ol.lige I for reply to it. 

1 resnain, yours faithfully. 

Uahaiuim .N.'.'ifoj!. 

Kt. Hon. G. j. Goschen, 

I'irst Lord of the Ailmirally, 

Whitehall, S.W. 


Admiralty, Whitehall. 

Ommltr, i,'-';'!. 

Sli;,— In reply to your letter of the asth Au'jur.t allow mo 
to say in all courtesy that you seem to me to be emleavourinif 
to cre.ate a grievance-while none, to my knowledge, has 
c.Msted bilheito— hy your eiTorts to draw frotn me an un- 

1 have nothing to add to my previous letters — wliich 
appear to me to be perfectly intelligible to anyone who wishes 
to understand them — beyond pointing out to you, in reply to 
one of your questions, that tlie regulations which govern 
■.admission to v.arious hranchcr, in the Navy and .Army arc 
accessible to the puhlic, and will furnish you with the means 
of testing the statements I m.ade to you with regard to them. 



I regret that I cannot andertake to continue this corre- 
spondence. 

I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 

George J. Goschen. 


Cambridge Lodge, 

West Hill Road, Southfields, S.W. 
loth Daxmhcr, 1896. 

Sir, — I have received your letter of the 8th inst., and I am 
very soriy I am forced to trouble you again. I am not going 
into any argument upon your letter. But there seems to me 
some misunderstanding, and I shall feel much obliged by its 
being cleared up by you. The question is simply thisj and to 
which the War Office has given a direct reply : Is the Navy 
open to British-Indian subjects, as it is open to the inhabi- 
tants of the United Kingdom ; or is it not— the regulations 
being the same for all ? 

The reason for a reply is twofold. The Indians then will 
know whether they should apply or not at all. Secondly, it 
is necessary for me that, as a witness before the Royal 
Commissiop on Indian Expenditure, I should reply with 
correct knowledge of facts. 

There are other points of great importance connected with 
the Navy in its relations with India, but I should not trouble 
you at present with these. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 

Dadabhai Naoeoji. 

Rt. Hon. G. J. Goschen, 

First Lord of the Admiralty, 

Whitehall. 


Admiralty, Whitehall, 

i5</t December, 1896. 

Sir, — Mr. Goschen desires me to acknowledge the receipt 
of 'your letter of the loth inst., and in reply to point out that 
your original questions related to the admission of Indian 
subjects as Commissioned Officers in H.M. Navy, and Mr. ’ 
Goschen’s answers have been directed to that point. 

You now ask generally whether the Navy is open to 
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Britisli-Indian subjects, as it is open to the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom. To this his answer is in the negative. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

W. Gkaham Greene. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq. 


Cambridge Lodge, 

West HiU Road, Southfields, S.W. 
i6/i Daaaher, 1896. 

Sir, — I am very much obliged for your direct reply in the 
"negative" to my question in yesterday’s letter. But I am 
sorry to find that you have yet left doubtful whether in your 
“negatii'e” the question of "the admission of Indian subjects 
as Commissioned Officers in H.M.'s Nat'y" is included; I shall 
be thankful to have this cleared up, as the War Office has 
done. You are aware that the chief object of my enquiry was 
about the admission of Indian subjects as Commissioned 
Officers in H.M.’s Navy. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 

Dadabhai J^aoroji. 

Rt. Hon. G. J. Goschen, 

First Lord of the Admiralty, 

Whitehall. , 


Admiralty, Whitehall. 

iSlh Deccmlti', iSg6. 

Sir, — Mr. Goschen having informed you in his letter of 
the 8th December that he could not undertake to continue 
the correspondence on the subject of the admission of Indian 
subjects as Commissioned Officers in H.M. Navy, only con- 
sented to reply to your letter of the loth December inasmuch 
as your further enquiry was directed to the Navy as a whole. 

Having answered this question, Mr. Goschen must again 
decline to renew the correspondence on a subject which he 
considers to have been definitely closed. 

I remain. Sir, yours faithfully', 

W. Graham Greene. 


Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq. 





Cambridge Lodge, 

■'Vest Hill Road, SouthHclds, S.W. 

• ig//j December, 1896, 

Sir,— I have reeeiveJ your ietfer of yesterday that our 
correspondence on the subject of the fact of the admission of 
Indian subjects as Commissioned Officers in her Majesty’s 
Xavy is definitely closed. 

Now that hereafter you may not blame me again as you 
have done before about the interpretations of your impres- 
sions, inferences, etc., it is necessary for me, as I have no 
doubt you yourself in justice rvill admit, to state unambigu- 
ously what I understand as the end of our correspondence. 
The end is that every British-Indian subject, on account of 
liis nationalit)’, is entirely excluded and disqualified^ to be 
admitted as Commissioned Officer in H.M.’s Navy, 

This point being ended, I have now to ask your con- 
siderate attention to my letter of 8tb August last. 

In tiie last paragraph of that letter I have said : “ I shall 
therefore bo much obliged by informing mo that the cadet- 
ships in the Navy are as open to British-Indian subjects as 
they are to all other British subjects of her Majesty." 

To this, part of my enquiry you have now closed the 
correspondence as stated above, i.e., in the “ negative." 

There remains now the second part of my enquiry, and 
for which I crave your replys I said next in the same 
paragraph : — 

" If not I shall be thankful for an explanation for the 
exclusion of British-Indian subjects, contrary to Acts of 
Parliament confirmed and proclaimed by two great Procla- 
mations of her Majesty the Queen.” 

I shall feel very much obliged indeed for a clear explana- 
tion of this second, new question. 

I remain. Sir, yours faithfully, 

' Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Rt. Hon. G. J. Goschen, 

First Lord of the Admiralty, 

Whitehall. 
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iEptpa,p.23,pac,il), 

Bniligsatgiieita, . , . gyg/iool 
V,-Lease of gnelta District, and snbsidy in ien-of 

m 

i852f,p,32,pat,5p 

Pniriss and Uiliiii c/ Mi, iSjt-ja, 

tight to collect tolls in the Bolan Pass since 
18S3, 

VL-PteparalionsforWatihRnssiainiSSs . . 

!#,yio 

P.15. 

Official Estimate, Retnrn, dated India 


Office, i]nne,i8p|. 



YU, -Special Debc Works on Frooilet imd Rivil 
PWi, 

VllWIilitary Reals on NotHi-Wtsl Ftonllct; cfndcJ 
principally on tlic Dcra Ghazi Rian and Fisliin 
road, , 

D{,-A[;lian Boundary Commissions . . , , 


3O|O0O|0C0' 

Wooo* 


t, 700,000 


X,-Fcrmancnt Increase of Indian Army in iSSj-S- 

A, lOiysyBtilish Troops , Rs.9S,8op,aoo\ 

B, ijizzo Native Troops , ^521,600 

C, DcIcrredPayolaWe 

British Troops, , , 553,000] 

XHnaease in the Native Pension Establishment, due 
to the Afghan War, Waziri and Cbitral Cam- 
paigns, and other Ezpedltions on North-West 
Frontier, 


iS2,ai,Soo 


Approzimate, 

Financial Statcment-iSSS-Sjip, 10, 

Financial Statements- i!!s.Sf)| p, aa, 
pangs; iS(H-(i5ip,S7ipatiiS, 


d 

s 


Oiiciid Estimate, Return, dated India 
Office, i June, i8;.|, 0 


Apptosimalc, 


Xllr-Cost to Government of Imperial Service Troops , 


Prints mill Milim a/ Min, tSpi-s, J 
p-idp, < S 


' Five millions sterling were coolribnied by ibe English Enheiiner lo the War Eipenscs. 
*ProvisionismadeinffieBndgetEslinHteIorifl9li-9ykafatlhersnmolIkg,953,i»otobccs[0d[donlbescnsebrail^^^^^^^ 

’ " A large sum has been spent on defences and military establishments at Quetta, Wading an .idvanccd position, covering the 

place, strategic roads, and deicnccs lorvarionsbtidges, Inmiels, etc , on iheSind-Pisliin Mway An entrenched position has 

been formed at Rawal Pindi, and a defensivepost at Jlnltan."-'' Indian Fmance Statement for " 

• This snm only represents a small portion 0! the money qraded on nitaty roads in Beincbistan and other places beyond the 
Indus, as large sums ace aannally disbursed by both the military and dvil departmcnls |n bnihling new roads and maintaining the old ^ 



SwiEilESr sim'uo ApfEosim Cost of the Formo Polict os the Nosrii'ta Frostier dp to iSjfi, 
iscLHDisG THE Afoius Wm OF i8j8-yi)-So,-Wi«if. 


XIII,-Re«tal)liiliineiit aid llataance of British 
AjciicyatGiljil- 
A, For three years, at the rate 
o[Rs,50|Oooayear. , ,&i)0^ 

Rapees. 



BkW,Ciilralip,20, 

B, Forloiiryearsattherateof 


Financial Statements- 

Rs.aoo,oooaycar . . . 800,000 


i 893 ' 84 ,p.?,p,irii. 

C. Special Grant 50,000 

3,005,300 

1894^5, p 31 , par 83, 

D, 1, AiiiP 


i 89 i. 94 ,p, 7 ,parii, 

B Transport 7841000 


13 , pit 34. 

F, 3 «h«» 


i 894 . 95 ,p, 38 ,pan 3 i, 

G, 1, 40o,«ioJ 

XIV,-Re'OCCiipation of the KnramValeyin iSpa-pjat 

1,3304)00 

Financial Statcment-i893'94ip,7i par, II, 

Rs.i50|0oo, per aomim for three years. 
XV,-Grants tor so'called Mobilisation- 


Financial Statements- 

A. 1885 Es.e4)33i000| 


1889.50, p, 34, par 57, 

, B, 1850 to,ooo 

51385,000' 

1890.91, p, 8, par, 13 , 

C. 1851 V 34 «« 

1893.93, p, 8, par, 13, 

D, 1853 6164100) 


1893.93, p, 33, par, 84, 

XVL-Adffional Transport Aoimals, Remounts, and 
lliiles- 


FinaecialStatements- 

A, 7851 ,Rs.i,33I,ooo| 

B. 1853 . 367,000 


1893.93, p, 8, par, 13, 

1,833,000*: 

189493, p, 5 , par, 9. 

C. 1854 337,060) 


1894.95,9, 38, par. I 3 I. 

XVIL-Rise in price of food, forape, and increase of 
nnmber of animals to he fed- 


FinancialStatements- 

' A'idSs 1!s,795,«»\ 


,i 88990 ,p. 34 ,par! 7 . 

B. 1853 1,300,000! 

3483,000 

1893.94, p.?,par.ii.‘ 

C, 1853 . . 7004)00 

189394,9, 37, par, 63, 

D. 1834 49P>) 


1894.95,9,38,931,131, 



XVlIL-&pe(lilioiisoiiNorl!i-WtstFtoiiti«rw iSSSJj , 




XIX,-lliiiot operates (not sclmiliilcil) dm iSli-Sj , . 
XXi-Waairi Caoipaipoi inclin; cosi of DtUate 
Cooimissioii, ForlU Post ami Tocbi Cantoo- 
meats, 

XXL-Chitral Carapaisa, iaclmiiaj occapation of Cbiltal 
dado; past aad preseal jm 

XXIL-Iiliytet Riles raised after tl)o War. , . . 
XXIII, -Siibsidies- 

A, Aiam of rlfsliaaisisD I 


since the War , , 

Rs,:i,ooo,oiio 

B, Khjlieries Afghaaistart 

since the War , , 

1400,1110 

C, RolecofCliilcaiandbls 

hroliiets . , , . 
D< Gonial Chiefs since 

60,000 

tSpo 

£, Oiher small Chiefs on 

39^960 

N,.W, Frontier, , 

100,000 


Total Ropees . . 


3,Sjp,ooo 


31,500,000 

i. 3542 |a 




ipi^iSoi 


Oidal Fsliaialc, Relara, dated, ladii 
0liice,8llijaac, iliH, 

Official Hsiimalc. 

HaaocLilStateoieats- 
1893.96, p, ij, par, jo, aad p, 5I, 
par, 300 , 

;89fiij,p.3.t,pat.i32, 

FwcialStatciaeoi-i!i/i.9j,p,7,iiar,ii, 

aodfootaotc, 

Pnpas fl/iif tottii j/ fiiife, iSpi'ij.’, 

p.17, 

I3jcar5ali3lallia,3ati8lal(lis, 

PnifKss mi Ulm e/ /iiiliii, 

P'W 

Ciwl*ll(»l',pp,9aodij, 

Plants lift! Mliiii »/ laiiiii, iSji'Sd 
P'W' 

PfjfKjs «il teififie,! fj feifw, iS9i'3!i 
p|i,iliaad 18, 


' Provision is n^e in lie ftid’et Eslimle for iHstHiy, for Es. 9,90,000, "for prepanilks for mobifelion of llie Field ilrmy," 

’ Tie miateoce of the Transport Braitcit of the Cominkitiat Depattmcnl cost, ia i%99, no less than Rs, 3„ioS,i,io ; y et, in 
the following year, it lirolte down mn calla! open to provide carriage fcr the Division ol 13,000 men mobilised for the leiicl oi 
Chitird, 



FORWARD policy. 








I remain, yours truly, 

Dadabhai Naoroji.' 

■Washington House, 72, Anerley Park, S.E. , 

May 29, 1898. 


L— STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO THE INDIAN 
CURRENCY COMMITTEE OF 1898. 

Washington House, 

72, Anerley Park, S.E. 

July 30, i8g8. 

My Dear Sir William Wedderburn, — In accordance 
with the reply of the 5th inst. from the Currency Committee 
to your letter saying “ they will, however, be glad to accord 
their best consideration to any written communication which 
you may desire to lay before them," I send you this state- 
ment, which you would be good enough to forward to them. 


2. I may add that I am willing to submit to any cross- 




I think Messrs. Overend Gurney and Co. dosed tiieir doors. 

3. Fall or rise in e.-cchange does not in itself (other cir- 
outnstances remaining the same) matter in true international 
trade, which adjusts itself automatically to the requirements 
of exchange. To establish this proposition by a detailed 
explanation of the mode of operations of Indian trade, I 
att.tch as .\ppendix A some letters whicli I wrote to the 
Tims and the Daily Kern in 1886. 

4. Closing the mints or introducing a gold standard does 
not and cannot save a single farthing to the Indian taxpayers 
in their remittance for “Home Charges” to this country. 
The reason is simple. Suppose we take roundly ;£’20,ooo,ooo 
sterling to be the amount of the “ Home Charges." The 
Indian taxpayers have to send as much produce to this 
country as is necessary to buy ;f20, 000,000, not an ounce 
less, no matter whatever may be the rupee or whatever the 
standard (gold or silver) in India. England must receive 
;£'20, 000,000 in gold, or produce worth ;f2o,ooo,ooo. The 
only way in' which relief can come to the Indian taxpayers in 
the.se remittances is the rise in the prices of the Indian 
merchandise in this country', ^nd not by any juggling with 
the currency laws of India. 

5. The Government of India, in their despatch to the 
Secretary of State (Simla, November 9, 1878), themselves 
admit this in so many words ; — 

“ 66. Now, it is plain that so long as the amount of the 
so-called tribute is not changed the quantity of merchandise 
necessary to pay it will not change either, excepting by 
reason of a change of its value in the foreign country to 
which it goes.” (C 4868, 18S6, p. 25.) 


6. Closing of the mints, and thereby raising the true 
rupee, worth at present about iid. in gold, to a false rupee 



at the same time of increasing the salaries of olTicials and . 
cither payments in India by Government to the same extent, ' 
and giving generally the advantage to creditors over debtors, 
the former being generally well-to-do, and the latter the 






poorer classes, especially in the case of the money-lenders 
and the rayats. 

7. The real and full effect of the closing of the mints must 
be examined by jferf/, irrespective of the effect of other 
factors. First of all, the closing of the mints was illegal, 
dishonourable, and a-, despotic' act. It is a violation of all 
taxation Acts, by which there was always a distinct .contract 
between the Government and the taxpayers based upon the 
fundamental principle of sound currency — i.e., of a certain 
definite rupee. And what is that fundamental principle upon 
which the currency, both of this country and of India, is 
based ? The former is upon what is called the gold standard, 
and the latter the silver standard. Take this country first. 

8. Here the whole currency is based upon a sovereign — a 
fixed unit of a certain quantity of gold, whatever its relative 
e.xchangeable value may be with all other commodities. A 
sovereign is nothing more or less than, or anything else but, 

133.274 grains of gold of a certain fineness, with a stamp 
upon it, certifying to the world that it is what it professes to 
be, and that no restriction whatsoever was to be placed 
either on the market of gold or on the coining of gold. Any 
person may present 123.274 grains of gold, of standard fine- 
ness with the mintage (which, I think, is three halfpence on 
an ounce),' and ask for a soverdgn and will get it. It is not 
buying or selling gold; Government simply having fixed a 
unit of currency measure, stamps the unit that it is the proper 
unit. I should be surprised if Government here should even 
think of interfering with this unrestricted sale and coinage 
of gold, as the foundation of the sound currency of this 
country. The sovereign is the strndard by which every 
other commodity, including silver, is measured in its ex- 
changeable value, just as a foot is a standard measure of 
length, a gallon of liquid. The taxpayer’s contract with the 
Government is that he is to pay in such unrestricted 
sovereigns, and every taxation law lays down the payment in 
such sovereigns. 

g. Similarly about India — substitute 180 grains of standard 
silver, with 2 per cent, for mintage for a rupee, in place of 

123.274 grains of gold, with three halfpence for every ounce 
' of gold coined, for a sovereign, and all the above remarks 

apply word for word to the case of India, except that I should 

‘ I understand that tliereis no charge now. (CoinageActofiSyo.Sec.B.) 



convertible 

the silver market or on the free coining of silver. It is in 
this true rupee that the taxpayer is legally bound to pay his 
ta.xes. Any interference with the fundamental principle and 
Jaw of the rupee is illegal, immoral, or dishonourable. 

11. Now comes the false rupee. The true rupee, in its 
relation to gold at the present market value of silver of 
iS+ grains, is worth, say, about iid. of gold. Government 
intervenes, abuses its power or duly to coin silvfer un- 
restrictedly, makes the rupee scarce and false, and forces it 
up to the value of i6d. of gold, or about 269 grains of silver 
(including mintage), whicli the rupee does not contain. And 
the taxpayer is compelled, by what Mr. Gladstone called 
“ the argument and law of force,” to pay his tax in this false 
rupee, under the false pretence of using the word “ rupee ” 
when this ” rupee ” is not one rupee but nearly one and a half 

12. Let us now take the factor of closing the mints by 
itself. Suppose I go into the market with my produce to buy 
184 grains of standard silver for which I am asked one maund 
of rice. I go to the mint and ask to coin this into a rupee 
which I have to pay to the Sircar for my tax. If I get the 
rupee, then it is all right. But no, the mint refuses to coin. 

-It virtually tells me, “ Bring 269 grains of silver (i.e., worth 
i6d. of gold) and yon will get a rupee.” I go into the market 



as I was forced lo pay in my produce for 269 grains of silver 
to gel the false “ rupee " instead of at the saint iiwinoii paying 
for 18^ grains of silver lo get the true rupee. These two 
different prices in merchandise for the false and the true 
rupee are demanded, as I have said above, at the same lime, 
find in the same marltet, i.e,, the price of the false rupee, 
•ij per cent, higher than that of the true rupee, entirely 
irrespective of any general market rise or fall of price at any 
same lime. If the actual price of rice lie i.l maunds for the 
false rupee, the price at the same time will lie one maund fur 
the true rupee, or for i8.f gnains of silver. 

I.]. To test this in another way. Lot us lake some 
commodity in the country itself upon which the factor of the 
closing of the mints produces its full effect in the actual 
market, and which is not matcrmlly affected by other 
commercial factors, which operate generally upon the general 
merchandise. Such a commodity in India is gold. It is 
affected, not in merely foreign exchange or international 
relations, but in Mia itself as a commodity, like every other 
commodity. Say, I have a so,vcrcign, and I want lo sell it for 
rupees in India itself— not for exchange to foreign parts. If 
the " rupee ” were the honest, true rupee of the market value 
of t8.( grains of silver, I should get aa such rnpecs for my 
sovereign, but at the false value of tlie "rupee,” i.e., the 
market value 269 grains of silver, I actually get only 
15 " ru]ices.” This is the actual price of gold in India, a 
decline in the proportion of the false inflation of the false 
" rupee." This is the case with every commodity, as can be 
tested by ofl'cring prodnee for the true rupee of 1S4 grains of 
silver, and for the false rupee or 2C9 grains of silver at the 
same, time and in the same marhet. 

15. In addition to the higher taxation thus inflicted on the 
Indian taxp.aycrs, by an irony of fate, the very "interests" 
(bankers, merchants, planters, foreign capitalists of all kinds, 
etc.) for whose behalf, licsidcs that of Government itself, all 
this dislocation of currency was made, arc now loudest in 
their cry for all the mischief caused also to them, and yet the 
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authorities in both countries remain blind and infatuated 
enough not to learn even b)' experience, and persist in a 
mischievous course. 

16. In the Treasury letter of oath November, 1S70 (c. 486S, 
i8S5, p. 31) to the India Oince, mj' Lords say: — 

•' I. The proposal appears to be open to those objections 
to a token currency which have long’been recognised by all 
civilised nations, viz.: That instead of being automatic, it 
must be ' managed * by the Government, and that any such 
management not only fails to keep a token currency at par, 
but exposes the Government which undertakes it to very 
serious difficulties and temptations. 

17. “ 2. It appears to my Lords, that the Government of 
India, in making the present proposal, lay themselves open to 
the same criticisms as are made upon Governraenl^ which 
have depreciated their currencies. In general, the object of 
such Governments has been to diminish the amount they 
have to pay to their creditors. In the present case, the object 
of the Indian Government appears to be to incrcast the ammit 
they have to receive from their taxpayers. My Lords fail to see 
any real difference in the character of the two trans- 

18. “ ? . . . If, on the other hand, it is the case that 
the value of the rupee has fallen in India, and that it will be 
raised in India by the operation of the proposed plan, that 
plan is open to the objection* that if alters eveiy contract and 
every fixed payment in India. 

19. “ This proposal is, in fact, contrary to the essential 
and well-established principle of the currency law of this 
country, which regards the current standard coin as a piece 
of a given metal of a certain weight and fineness, and which 
condemns as futile and mischievous every attempt to go 
behind this simple definition. 

20. “ It is perfectly true as stated in the despatch (para- 
graph 41), that the “ very essence of all laws relating to the 
currency has been to give fixity to the standard of value as 
far as it is possible," but it is no less true that, according to 
the principles which govern our currency system, the best 
and surest way, and, indeed, the only tried and known way, of 
giving this fixity is to adhere to the above definition of current 
standard coin. A pound is a given quantity of gold, a rupee 
is a given quantity of silver; and any attempt to give those 





from any such additional burden of taxation which would 
otherwise arise enormously in the remittance of “ Home 
Charges,” and that it is imperatively necessary to establish a 
stable ratio betvreen gold and silver. That the anxiety of the 
Government about increased burdens of taxation and its 
political dangers, and that to save the people from the former 
and the Government from the latter, were the professed 
motives of all the present currency laws, would be clear from 
Government's own despatches. 

27. In order not to encumber the statement here with the 
extracts from those despatches, I give them as Appendix B. 

28. Both these objects, viz., saving people from additional 
taxation, and thereby Government from political danger, by 
the present proposals, and past currency legislation, are pure 
delusions. The Government might as well have tried to stop 
the action 0? gravitation, as to try against a natural law, that 
while gold and silver should fluctuate in value in relation to 
and like all other commodities, ^yet between themselves they 
could be made to keep up a fixed ratio, or to try to make a 
rupee which may be only worth iid. or even 6d. of gold, 
become worth i6d. of gold, unless Government have found 
the philosopher’s stone or have attained the divine power of 
creating something out cyf nothing. 

29. It is not that the Government of India did not know 
this, or were not told this from the highest authority and 
others, and in distinct and emphatic terms. Of this I have 
already given (see supra 16 to 23 paras.) extracts from the 
despatch of the Treasury, of November 24th, 1879. 

30. Notwithstanding the clear and emphatic views of the 
Treasury expressing “their conviction that the plan which 
had been referred to them for their observations is one which 
might not to be samtianed 6y her Myestys Government, or by the 
Secretary of State,” the Government of India and the India 
Office again opened the subject in another form. 
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January 26th, 1886, and forwarded on March 17th, 1886, a 
letter from the Government of India dated February and, 
1886 (c. 4S68, 1886, pp. 3-5). To avoid repetition, I would 
not take extracts from these letters, as the reply of the 
Treasury embodies their views. 

32. This reply of the Treasury is dated May 31st, 18S6 
(signed Henry H. Fowler) : — “ 6. As a result of this review 
of the inconveniences caused by the depression in the value of 
silver, the Government of India express their opinion .... 
Yet there remains one thing which is not beyond the possi- 
bility of human control, and that is ‘ the establishment of a 
fixed ratio between gold and silver.’ The proposition thus 
stated as an undoubted axiom is, however, one of the most 
disputable and disputed points in economic science. My 
Lords' may, in p-assing, coniparc with this statement the 
decimation recorded by Mr. Goschen, Mr. Gibbs, and Sir 
Thomas Scccombc as the representatives of her Majesty's 
Government at the International Monetary Conference of 
187S, that 'the establishment of a fixed ratio between gold 
and silver was utterly impracticable.’ " 

33. “ The Indian Government further express their belief 
(paragraph 7) that it is possible to ‘ secure a stable ratio 
between gold and silver,’ and that * a serious tesponsibility 
will rest both on the Government of India and on her 
Majesty’s Govoniment if they neglect any legitimate means 
to bring about this result.’ ' It would, however, have been 
more satisfactory if the Indian Government had undertaken 
to explain the grounds of their confidence that a stable ratio 
between gold and silver can bo established, and the methods 
by which this is to be accomplished.,' . . . . " 

3.).. “8. In December, 1878, Lord Cranbrook, then Secre- 
tary of State for India, forwarded to the then Ch.anccIIor of 
the Exchequer (Sir Stafford Northcotc), without any expres- 
sion of opinion, two despatches from the Government of 
India, containing certain proposed remedies for the evils 
arising out of the depression in the value 'of silver which 
were then in full force. In the only one of those despatches 
to which reference need here he made, after nnfavoiirabU 
reference 10 previous suggestions — (i) that a gold standard 
and gold currency should lie introduced into India; and 
(2) that the weight of silver in the rupee sliould be increased, 
it was proposed to limit the free coinage of silver at the 



Indian mints. The intention of this change was to introduce 
into India a gold standard, while retaining its native silver 
currency, the ratio between the currency unit (the rupee) and 
the standard (the sovereignl being fixed arbitrarily by the 
Government. The means for attaining this end are worhed 
out in the despatch with great elaboration of detail." (Italics 

35! “ 9. This despatch and its proposals were submitted 
by Lord Cranbrook, on behalf of the Indian Government, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote. as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to a Committee consisting of Sir Louis Mallet, Mr. Edward 
Stanhope, M.P., Sir Thomas Seccombo, Mr. (now Sir 
Thomas) Farrer, Hr. (now Sir Reginald) Welby, hir. Giffen, 
and Hr. Arthur Balfour, M.P. These gentlemen reported, 
on the 30th April, 1879— ‘That having examined the pro- 
posals contained in the despatch, they were unanimously of 
opinion that they could not recommend them for the sanction 
of her Majesty's Government.’ 

36. “ 10. Subsequently, on the eqth November, 1S79, 
the Treasury replied in detail to the proposals of the Indian 
Government. In the first part of that letter, which sum- 
marises the case as stated in the despatch, I am to call the 
particular attention of the Secretary of State to the following 
passages, which seem to apply with equal force to the present 
situation : — 

37. “ ‘ My Lords need not point out that a change of the 
Currency Laws is one of the most difiicnlt tasks which a 
Government can undertake, and that it is most unadvisablc 
to legislate hastily and under the influence of the pressure of 
the moment, or of an apprehension of uncertain consequences, 
upon a subject so complicated in itself and so important to 
every indiiddual of the community, in its bearing upon the 
transactions and obligations of daily life. 

38. “ ‘ It is not proved that increase or re-adjustment of 

taxation must necessarily be the consequence of matters 
remaining as they are, for nothing is said about reduction of 
expenditure, and equilibrium between income and expendi- 
ture may be regained by economy of expenditure as well as 
by increase of taxation. Further, the cost of increase of 
salaries may be met, or at least reduced, bj' a careful revision' 
of establishments 

39. “ ‘ A perusal of the despatch leads to the conclusion 



lor oy tne ooverameni •• wjii oe given ai uie expense ui inc 
Indian taxpayer.” — {Supra, par. 21.) 

41. “ The Treasury find no reason stated in the despatch 
of the Government of India in the present year, which 
induces them to dissent from the conclusions thus sent forth 
on the authority of Sir Stafford Northcote as to the results of 
any attempt artificially to enhance the gold price of silver. . . 

42. 13 . . . . It has been the policy of this country to 
emancipate commercial transactions as far as possible from 
legal control, and to impose no unnecessary restrictions- upon 
the interchange of commodities. To fix the relative value of 
gold and silver by law would be to enter upon a course 
directly at variance with this principle, and would be regarded 
as an arbitrary interference with a natural law, not justified 
by any present necessity.’ 

43. “ . . . . The observation of the Treasury in 1879, 
‘ that nothing is said about reduction of expenditure,’ seems 
to apply still more strongly to the existing situation, and it 
may be safely concluded that the control of its expenditure is 
far more within the reach of a Government than is the 
regulation of the market value of. the precious metals” 
(c. 486S, 1886, p. 12). 

44. Before proceeding further I may in passing point out 


silver would be so cos.tly as lo be impraclicabie, and would 
otherwise be open to objection ; . . . . 

46. “4. The despatch notices also, hut ot:!y to njr:t it, the 
proposal that the Indian standard of value, and with it the 
c>:char"e value of the rupee, mistht be raised by limiting the 
coining of silver in the future and by adopting a gold standard 
without ,n gold currency." (The italics arc mine.) 

47. The Government of India, in their reply of Febru- 
ary g. if^77, lo a resolution of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce passed by them on July 15, 1S76, said : — 

“ S. The value of no substance can serve as a standard 
measure ol value unless its use as the material of legal tender 
currency is freely admitted. If, therefore, the free coinage of 
silver on fixed conditions were disallowed in India silver 
would no longer be the standard of value of India, but .another 
standard would be substituted, namely, the monopoly value 
of the existing stock of rupees tempered by any ndditions 
made to it by the Government or illicilly. If no such 
conditions avere made the a'alue of the rupee will gradually 
but surely rise." 

4S. “ g. The sl.amp of a properly regulated mint, such as 
the Indian Mints, adds nothing except the cost of manu- 
facture and seigniorage lo llio a-alue of the metal on avhich it 
is impressed, but only certifies to its aveight and purity." 

4g. “ 10. A sound .system ol currency must bo automatic 
or self-regulating. No civilised Government can undertake 
to determine from time to time by hoav much the legal-tender 
currency should be increased or decreased, nor avould it bo 
justified in leaving the community avilliout a fixed metallic 
standard of value ea'cn for a short lime. It is a mistake lo 
suppose that any Kuropc.in nation has rejected silver as a 
standard ol value without substituting gold" (c. 7060, 11, 
1893, p. 337. Petition of the Indian Association to the House 
of Commons). 

50. And yet the Government forgot its “ civilisation " and 
its “ sound system," and inflicted upon poor India the penalty 
of its folly by the troubles of the pa.st five years, and what is 
worse still, they want to persist in the same mischief. 

.51. Reverting to the above replies of the Treasury, after 
such complete condemnation by the Treasury of the proposals’ 
of the Government of India, the Indian authorities fouglit shy 
of the Treasury, and, after inditing a meaningless despatch 



to keep .up appearances, left the Treasury severely alone', as 
far as I know, and adopted their own usual means to have 
their own way to rush into their own foregone, crude, and 
thoughtless legislation. The only wonder is that the Com-- 
mittee of 1893, while knowing all this, and seeing all the 
pitfalls and serious consequences of the proposals, allowed 
the Indian Government to have their own way, in the face of 
the emphatic rejection by the Treasury of these proposals. 

52. To me the proceedings of the Indian authorities are 
nothing surprising. Whenever they malce up their mind to 
do a thing they would do it — ^be the opposition what it may — 
be it of Parliament itself. Resolutions or statutes of Parlia- 
ment, or condemnation by the Treasury, are to them nothing. 
The usual process in such cases is to appoint a Commission 
or a Committee, put in Members, and have witnesses of their 
own choice, leaving, if possible, just a small margin for 
appearance of independence. Generally, they get their own 
foregone conclusions. If by some happy chance the Commis- 
sion decided anything against their view, so much the. worse 
for the Commission. The Report is pigeon-holed, never to 
see the light of day, or to ignore such part as is not agreeable. 
If thwarted (as in this instance by the Treasury), the 
Government keep quiet for a time, wait for more favourable 
opportunities, and are at it again, taking better care against 
another mishap. 

53. Thus they took their own usual course, which has, as 
was clearly predicted at the time, launched us on the present 
sea of troubles. 

f,).. What is stranger still is, that after the Treasury so 
distinctly condemned these proposals, they did not care to see 
that any contemplated rash and crude legislation was not 
inflicted on the Indian taxpayers. The fact seems to be that 
India is the vile body upon which any quacks may perform 




the Army " — '* the taxation which would have to be borne 
wholly as a consequence of the foreign rule imposed on the country, 
and virtually to meet additions to charges arising outside of 
the country.” 

62. And it is remarkable that this was prophesied more 
than a hundred years ago by the highest Indian authority of 
the day. 

Sir John Shore, in his famous minute in 1787 (Parlia-. 
mentary Return 377.0! 1812, para. 132), says : — 

63. “ Whatever allowance we' may make for the increased 
industry of the subjects of the State owing to the enhanced 
demand for the produce of it (suppo^ng the demand to be 
enhanced), there is reason to conclude that the benefits are 
more than counterbalanced by evils inseparable from^ the system of 
a remote foreign dontinien” (Italics are mine.) 

64. These evils of the y/stem of a remote foreign dominion must 
be faced by the British rulers before it is “ too late.” No 
jugglery of currency, or loud professions of benevolence, or 
the hundred and one subterfuges to which Indian authorities 
resort, will ever cure these evils — or put British rule on a 
solid and safe foundation and relieve the Indian people of all 
these national, political and moral degradations and debase- 
ment, and economic and material destruction. Give India 
true British rule in place of the present un-British rule, and 
both England and India will be blessed and prosperous. 

65. Now, with regard to the immediate position — What is 
to be done now? Retrace the false step of T893, taken in 
spite of the clear warnings of the Treasury and others, and 
against the “ law of Nature.” The opening of the mints to 
the unrestricted coining of silver will correct all the mis- 
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66. It never occurs to the Indian authorities in both 
countries that the high salaries of officials may he reduced, 
say a third, and. as repeatedly urged by many a right-thinking 
man, Native agency should be substituted— except for the 
highest control — for the foreign agency, and that Britain 
should contribute its fair share of the expenditure, to the 
extent tp tvhich such e.\-penditure is incurred for Us on'it 
purposes and hcucfils, such as the European services and 
Imperial wars, etc. Of course, anybody can understand that 
it is hard for offidals to cut their own salaries, and let the 
Indians to come by their own, or ask the British people to 
contribute a fair share. But this is the only remedy both for 
the preservation of English rule and for the prosperity of 
both England and India. 

67. Tiie opening of the mints will have imraedia’te im- 
portant effects, (i.) The stringency of the money market 
and the consequent dislocation of trade will be remedied. 
(2.) The poor taxpayer will have to submit to such additional 
taxation only (after careful and earnest reduction of expen- 
diture and avoiding of suicidal and unnecessary wars) as will 
be absolutely necessary to meet the deficit caused by the 
natural fall ,of e.xchange, instead of a concealed enormous 
enhancement of the whole taxation of the country, under the 
disguise and by the creation of a false “ rupee " by closing the 
mints, to the extent of the difference between the value of 
the true and false rupee (may be between 6d. and i6d., or 
nearly three times as much). 

The Indian authorities must take the advice which the 
Treasury has given, and restore the currency law to its 
original purity and soundness. 

68. The second proposal for a gold standard (with partial 
or full quantity of gold) must be abandoned. The Government 
of India have themselves condemned the proposal, as already 
stated, paragraph 45. What does it mean? It is most 
inopportune at present. It means that all the proportionate 
small quantity of silver that is in British India, "and the 
proportionately large quantity that is in the Native States, 
must be forcibly (not by any natural economic cause but by 
the despotism of the State) deprived of a large portion of its 
present value'by throwing a large quantity of it in the market, 
and buy a large quantity ol gold at a still higher.proportion of 
value by the large additional demand created by it. All this 




of the poor, wretched, famished ryot of fndia. 

69. The conversion of silver into gold standard cannot be 
carried out without great cost (see paragraph 45), which will 
be the highest cruelty and tyranny to inflict upon the “ blood- 
less ” and miserable and hdpless people of India, and especi- 
ally this infliction to be made on the false assumption that it 
will give relief from the burden of the remittances for “ Home 
Charges," when it will do nothing of the kind, as stated by 
Government itself. 


70. The step is not at all necessary for any economic 
purpose except that it will be a convenience to the foreign 
exploiter, ofiidal and non-official. A gold currency without 
gold (paragraph 46) and with an unrestricted silver currency 
is a delusion rejected by Government itself, and forcibly 
impressed by the Treasury. 

71. I do sincerely hope and trust that this and all such 
heartlessness towards, and un-British treatment of, the 
wretched people of India will become a thing of the past, and 
a true British rule may bring blessing and prosperity to both 
Britain and India. 


72. I beg to give in Appendix C. a statement of December 
nth, 1892, which I had submitted to the Currency Com- 
mittee in 1892, from which it will be seen that I had then 
pointed out the objections to the proposals. I also beg to 
refer the Committee to my evidence before the same 
Committee on December lytb, 1892 (c. 7060, 11 , 1893, p. 106). 

73. There are several other more or less minor questions. 
Suppose a ryot is paying Rs. 10, what will be taken from him 
in gold ? Will it be at the rate at (which the intrinsic value 
of the silver is at the time (at present rid. may be 6d.), or 
will demand be made at the present false value of is. 4d., or 
even in the despotic power, at the rate of 2s., f.c., £i ol 
the Rs. 10 ? 


. 74. When gold currency is introduced what salary will be 

paid to the officials at iid. or 6d. of whatever the market 
value of the rupee may be, or at i6d., or even 24d., of the 
despotic value of the “ rupee,” for every rupee of the salary — 
a rupee of 180 grruus of silver. In other words, will it be 
£1$ at 6d., or about £s£> at iid., or about £(st at i6d., or 


75- There is the foreirm merchant or capitalist of every 
l;ind aiivays v;antine to rate liimeelf in liis trade-rislcs at tiic 

tnc extent of tiic orpes-.ts o; revenue in the liaiiks, the 
rcvcnecs of tlie laxpavers. as liis capital for his trade, and 
licsides v.-liat is lironelit l-aci: to India, tiut of tlic “ bleeding " 
of Indi.-> ns his, llic foroicii capitalist's capital. Is Govern- 
ment 1,'omg to iiifiict oppression upon the Indian taxpayer 
iviiencvcr these •' iiilerv-sts raise a cry and agitation for tiieir 
senisn cnos: .uei chants and all sons of foreign capitalistic 
exploiters and speenhaters must he left to tlieniselvcs. It is 
no business of tiic Stale to interfere in their hclialf at the 
cost of the Indian taxpayers: they know their linsincss; 
they are able, and ought to be left to take care of themselves. 
They exploit t!ie country with the Indians' revenue and 
“hioeditig." That is b.ad enough in all conscience— the 
profits arc theirs, and tlic losses must be also tlicirs, and not 
an additional iniiiction upon llic Indian taxpayers. 

76. Tlie Government here d.are not pl.ay such pranks with 
the taxp.aycrs. In India the Government only lliiiiks of the 
foreign "interests” (oflici.al and non-official) first, and of the 
subjects nfiorwards, if it ever thinks of the .sulijccls at all 
v.dten foreign “interests" are concerned. 

77. Lord Mayo has truly said : “ I have only one oliject in 
ail I do. I believe rve have not done our duty to the people 
of the land. Millions have been spent on the contiitcring 
race v.diich might have been spent in enriching and in 
elevating the children of the soil. \Ye have done much, tint 
we can do a great deal more. It is, however, impossililc, 
'unless wc spend less on tiic 'interests' and more on tiic 

' 78. On another occasion he said : “ We must Inltc into 
acc'ount the iniiabitants of the country — the welfare of the 
people of India is our primary object. If wc are not licrc for 
tlieir good, wc ought not to be liero at all.” — The Uiiidii of 
4tli May, i8gS. Sir W. Hunter’s " Life of Mayo.” 

79. This is exactly the whole truth. It is the " interests” 
alone that the present selfish system and spirit of Government 
care for — and though that is some profit to England it is most . 
destructive to India. If, according to the noble words of 
Lord Mayo, the people’s Inie welfare were made the object, 
England itself will be vastly more benefited th.an it is at 
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present, end India will also be beneiited and will bless the 
name of England, instead of cursing it as she now begins to 
do — shut your eyes to it as much as you like. Do as Lord 
Mayo says, and all difficulties of trade, taxation, finances, 
currency, famine, plague, unnecessary wars, and last, but not 
least, ol poverty and disaffection will vanish. The past has been 
bad, “ bleeding, and degrading" ; let the future be good yet — 
prospering and elevating. India then will be quite able to 
pay as much as may be necessary for healthy government, 
and alt necessary progress. 

So. In the aliove remarkable and true words of Lord 
Mayo, you have the cause of all India's woes and evils, and 
all England's pclitical dangers of “ the most serious order,” 
as well as the proper remedy for them. Will this Currency 
Committee rise to its duty and patriotism ? 

Yours truly, 

DAC.tUIIAI Naoroji. 

Sir William Wedderbum, 

Chairman of the British Committee of 

The Indian National Congress, 

S4, Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 


APPENDIX A.— INDIAN EXCHANGES. 

From the Times, September gth, 18S6. 

Sir,— I hope you will kindly allow me to make a few observations 
upon Indian exchanges. I shall first describe Iho mode of operation 
of an c.\port transaction from India. In order to trace the efrcct of 
the exchange only, I take all other circumstances to remain the 
same— M'.. any other circumstances, siicii as of supply and demand, 
etc., which alicct prices. 

I take an illustration in its simplest fonn. Suppose I lay out 
Ks. 10,000 to export 100 bales of cotton to.England. I llien calculate. 













by the sale when exchanse 













11.— STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO THE INDIAN 
CURRENCY COMMITTEE OF 1898. 


Washington House, 

72, Aneriey Park, S.E. 

Ociohtr 2of/i, 1898. 

Dear ^ir William, — Since my letter of 28th July last, I 
have perused the Blue Book of the evidence given before the 
Currency Committee, and I feel it necessary to make a further 
statement, , 

“British India.” 

2. These words arc often used in a very misleading and 
confusing manner. I give below an extract from a statement 
which I have submitted to “ the Koyal Commission on Indian 
Expenditure and Apportionment of Charges,” which I hope 
will place the matter in a clearer light. 

3. “ Before 1 proceed further let me clear up a strange 
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" (i) The prosperous India is the India of the British and 
other foreigners. They exploit India as officials, non-officials, 
capitalists, in a variety of ways, and carry away enormous 
wealth to thdr own country. To them India is, of course, 
rich and prosperous. The more they can carry away, the 
richer and more prosperous India is to them. These British 
and other foreigners cannot understand and realise why_ India 
can he, called 'extremely poor,’ when they can make their 
life careers ; they can draw so much wealth from it and en- 
rich their own' country. It seldom occurs to them, if at all, 
what all that means to the Indians themselves. 

“ (2) The second India is the India of the Indians — the 
poverty-stricken India. This India, ‘ bled ’ and exploited in 
every way of their wealth, of their services, of their land, 
labour, and all resources by the foreigners ; helpless and 
voiceless, governed by the arbitrary law and argument of 
force, and with injustice and unrighteousness — this India of 
the Indians becomes the ' poorest ' country in the world, after 
one hundred and fifty years of British rule, to the disgrace of 
the British name. The greater the drain, the greater the 
impoverishment, resulting in all the scourges of war, famine, 
and pestilence. Lord Salisbury’s -words face us, at every 
turn ; ‘ Injustice will bring down the mightiest to ruin.' If 
this distinction of the ‘prosperous India’ of the slave-holders, 
and the ‘ poverty-stricken India ’ of the slaves be carefully 
borne in mind, a great deal of the controversy on this point 
will be saved, Britain can, by a righteous system, make 
both Indias prosperous. The great pity is that the Indian 
authorities do not or would not see it. They are blinded by 
selfishness— to find careers for our ‘ boys.’ ” — (Letter to Lord 
Welby, dated 31st January, 1897.) 

5. This state of affairs arises from the evil system of an 
un-British foreign dominion, as predicted by Sir John Shore 
in 1787. This evil makes the action of the British trader and. 
capitalist an exploitation which otherrvise, under ordmary 
circumstances, under true British system, would be legitimate 
trade and investment. 

6. Almost throughout the Blue Book the thing chiefly con- 
sidered is the requirements and benefits of “The Foreign 
Prosperous British India." "Indian’s India” chiefly comes 
in only for the consideration as to how to tax the Indians in 
order to meet the requirements and benefits of the British 



■oEcial bleeders and non-ofncial exploiters. Earnestly and 
repeatedly are questions put and ansvfers given how addi- 
tional taxation should be raised — i!«l Jioui fo/rair iki evil aid to 
find the true remedy. 

7. The main scope and direction of the evidence is as if 
India were a country and properly of the Anglo-Indians, and 
British traders and capitalists; as if, therefore, their wants 
and requirements, and the means of enabling them to carry 
away as much wealth as they possibly can to England, were 
the cliief object ; and as if to consider the land, resources, 
and labour of India as onl5' the instruments for the above 

“ Indebtedness of India." 

S. This expression is repeatedly brought out for the self- 
satisfaction and justification of the exploitation. * Let us 
examine how this particular phenomenon is brought about. 

9. The process is this : The total amount of “ Home 

Charges" is 15,795, 836 (Statistical Abstract for 1896-7, 
p. 106 [c. 9,036], 1898). Out of this I deduct fully : Rail- 
ways, ;f5,79o,567, and Stores Department, In 

deducting these two items I do not mean that I admit the 
necessity of doing so entirely, but that I want to avoid any 
controversy at this stage upon what are called “Public 
Works Loans " made by England, and Government Stores. 
The remainder, after making the above deduction, is 
/9 i 053)569 = Ks. 199,178,518, at iid. per rupee, about Rs. 22 
per ;^i, about which is the present legitimate rate for the true 
rupee, and which, with much more, though under disguise, 
tlie Indian taxpayer is actuall3' forced to pay. Taking, 
roughly, Rs. 200,000,060, every pie of it is drawn from the 
people of British India and becomes an addition to the capital 
or wealth of England, and is altogether spent in England 
every year. 

10. Next, the European services are paid in India every 
year (at Rs. 1,000 and upwards per annum, not including 
lower salaries) about Rs. 94,679,627 (including a small amount 
of pensions paid to Eurasians not separately given). (Pari. 
Ret. 192 of 1892.) I do not know whether this amount 
includes the payments made for arid to European soldiers iij 
India. I think not. If so, this has to be added to the above 
amount. To it has also to be added, I think, the illegal 
exchange compensation which is allowed to Europeans, 
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thereby out-Shylocking Shylock himself by not only taking 
the pound of flesh, but an ounce of blood also. Almost 
the whole of this amount of Rs. 94,679,627, say, roughly, 
Rs. 95,000,000, plus soldiers' payments and exchange com- 
pensation, is a loss to the people of British India, excepting, 
in a way, a small portioh which goes to the domestic servants, 
house-owners, etc. But these amounts would have gone all 
the same to these domestics, etc., even though Indians had 
been in the place of the Europeans. The services rendered 
by such domestics, etc., being consumed by others than the 
children of the soil, are so far a loss to the country. 

II. But I do pot propose to argue this point here. I 
allow for the present this expenditure in British India by the 
European officials as not forming a part of the loss by the_ 
drain. I think it is genersflly claimed by the Anglo-Indians 
that such expenditure in India by European officials is about, 
on an average, half of the salaries and emoluments paid to 
them in India, and that the other half is about the amount 
which is remitted to England for families and the savings. 
Taking, therefore, this half of- Rs.94,679,627=Rs. 47,339,813, 
and adding this amount to Rs. 200,000,000 (paragraph 9), the 
total is, 'roughly, Rs. 250,000,000 every year; probably more 
if the two additions mentioned above of European soldiers’ 
payments and exchange, compensations were made. This 
enormous amount of annual political drain causes what Sir 
George Wingate very properly calls a “ cruel and crushing 
tribute.” Never could India have suffered such a cruel fate 
in all its history or existence. 

■ 12. The first step, therefore, towards the so-called “in- 
debtedness ” is that British India is “‘bled ” every year to the 
amount of about Rs. 250,000,000 clean out of the country, 
and this enormous wealth is year after year poured into 
England. Will the India Office be good enough to make a. 
return of the enormous wealth which England has drained 
out of India during its whole connexion ? 

13. Now, the second stage in the process^ of the manu- 
facture of “ indebtedness” is that out of this enormous wealth 
drawn away from India — sufficient and far more than suffi- 
u:ient to build thousands of miles of railways and every 
'possible public works, and to meet every possible requirement 
of good government and progress, to the highest prosperity 
and civilisation — out of this enormous drain a small portion 
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capital. Let them bring their own capital, and make upon it 
as much profit as they can, with India's blessing upon it. 
What I mean is that they should not first “plunder” India, 
leaving it wretched and helpless, then bring back a portion of 
“ plundered ” India’s wealth as their own, exploit therewith 
India’s resources of land and labour, carry away the profits, 
and leave the Indians'^ mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water — mere slaves, in worse plight than even that in which 
the sla'ves of the Southern States of America were. 

ig. If England ran understand her true interests — poli- 
tical, moral, economic, or material — ^if she would hold back 
her hand from India's throat, and let India enjoy its own 
resources, England can make India prosperous, and, as a 
necessary consequence, can derive from India far, far greater 
benefit, , with India's blessing, than what she derives at 
present with India’s curse of the scourges of war, and pesti- 
lence, and famine, and of an ever-increasing poverty. 

20. The word “ indebtedness ” must be taken at its correct 
interpretation. It is simply “ bleeding ” "and exploitation, or 
what Mr. Bright indirectly characterised “plunder.” ■ 

“ Balance of Trade in India’s Favour,” and,." Excess 
OF Exports over I.mports as a Benefit to India.” 

21. What is balance of trade in its true sense ? Say a 
country exports ;£’roo,ooo,ooo ikforth of its produce. It gets 
back in Imports, say, ;^’8o,ooo,ooo worth of other countries’ 
merchandise. The remaining balance of ;f2o,ooo,ooo of the 
original exports, and, say, lo per cent, of profits, or 
/io,ooo,ooo— altogether ;f30,ooo,ooo— -Jhas to be meivci!. This 
;^’3o,ooo,ooo is called balance of trade in favour of that 
country. And when that country actually receives this 
balance of .^30,000,000, either in the shape of bullion or 
-lerchandise, then its account is said to be squared or settled. 

22. I have not included in this trade account any true 
borrowing or lending. Such borrowing or lending can be 
considered by itself. A country’s borrowing is included in its 
imports, and the interest it pays is a part of its exports. This 
loan account between any two independent countries can be 
estimated and allowed for. And that in no way affects the 
ionii fide balance of trade. If India be allowed to and can get 
its true' “ balance of trade” it would be only too happy to 








increase the remittance of the bleeding and exploitations of 
every year of which npt a farthing is to return to India as its 
omt. Extraordinary, how ingeniously matters can be and are 
represented, or rather misrepresented, and the public here 
entirely misled ! 

Surpluses and Solvency. 

27. There never have been and never tvill be true sur- 
pluses or solvency of British India as long as the present evil 
system of government lasts. What is a surplus of- the finance 
of any country? Suppose that in England you raise 
;i’ioo,ooo,ooo of revcDue. Suppose ;fg5,ooo,ooo arfe spent 
and ^5,000,000 remain in hand at the end of the year, and 
this ;^5, 000,000 is called surplus, and that the Government, if 
it does not impose any additional taxation or does not borrow, 
is solvent. Now, the essential condition of this surplus is 
that the. whole of the ^95, 000, 000 has returned to the tax- 
paying, people themselves in a variety of ways, and continues 
to be part and parcel of the wealth of the country. And 
the remaining /5,ooo,ooo will also go back to the people and 
remain a part of the wealth of the country. 

28. But what is the case with India ? It is nothing of the 
kind. Suppose Rs. 1,000,000,000 are raised as revenue. 
Suppose Rs. 950,000,000 are spent, leaving Rs. 50,000,000 in 
hand at the end of the year. Now, are these Rs. 50,000,000 a 
surplus ? No. The Rs. 950,000,000 have not all returned to 
the people and have not remained as part of India’s own wealth. 
Some Rs. 250,000,000 (see paragraph 12) are drained clean out 
of the country by foreigners, never to return to India. Till 



Rs. 150, 000.000. In this country all that is raised as revenue 
returns to the country, just as all water evaporating from the 
ocean returns to the ocean. And. England's ocean of v.'ealth 
remains as full as ever, rs far as revenue is concerned. 
India's ocean, on the contrary, must go on evaporating and 
drying every 3-ear more and more. 

30. TJie only reason why the Indian Government does not 
go into banlcruptc)- — bankrupt though it always is— is that it 
can, by its despotism, squeeze out mote and more from the help- 
less ta.vpayer, without mercy or without any lot or hindrance. 
And if at any time it feels fear at the possible exasperation of 
the people at the enormity, it quietly borrows and adds to the 
permanent 'uurden of the people without the slightest com- 
punction or concern. Of course the Government of India can 
never become bankrupt till retribution comes and the whole 
ends in disaster. 

31. I have referred in the above consideration to the 
official bleeding only, but when to this is added the further 
exploitation of the land (meaning alt the resources) and labour 
of the country, which I have already described, the idea of 
surplus or solvenc3', or of any addition to the wealth or pros- 
perity of th? ptopU (however much it may be of the Euro- 
peans) becomes supremely ridiculous and absurd. 

Import op BuLuo)t and Hoarding. 

32. Reference is frequently made to this matter. I tliiuk 
the best thing I can do is to give an extract from my reply to 
Sir Grant Duff: — 

Wesluiwsler, Review, November, 1887. 

33. “ Sir Grant Duff refers to the absorption of gold and 
silver and to' hoarding. What are the facts about British 
India ? In my ‘ Poverty of India ’ I have treated the subject 
at some length. The total amount (after deducting the 
exports from imports) retained by India during a period of 
eighty-four years (1801 to 1884), including the exceptionally 
large imports during the American War, is A55i7<5i>385. 
This is for all India. The population at present is 2 54,000,000. 
I may take the average of dghty-four years roughly — say, 
200,000,000. This gives 45s. 6d. per head for the whole’ 
eighty-four years, or bjd. per head per annum. Even if I 
took the average population as 180,000,000, the amount per 




liall’s Dictionary) ;^2o8, 000,000, and taking the population, 
say 37,000,000, that gives 112s. per head in twenty years, or 
js. yd. per head per annum. 

341 "Sir Grant Duff ought to consider that’ the large 
amount of bullion is to be distributed over a vast country and 
a vast population, nearly equal to five-sixths of the popula- 
tion of the whole of Europe; and when the whole population 
is considered what a wretched amount is this of gold and 
silver — viz., 6)d. per head per annum — received for all 
possible wants ! India does not produce any gold or silver. 
To compare it with Europe: Europe ret:^ined in ten 
years, iSyi-tSSo (Mulhall, ‘Progress of the World,’ 1880), 
^327,000,000 for an average population of about 300,000,000, 
or 2is. lod. per head, or 2S. 2d. per head per annum. India 
during the same ten years retained ;f65,774,252 for an average 
population of, say, 245,000,000; so that the whole amount 
retained for the ten years is about 5s. 4d., or only 6id. per 
head per annum, against 21s. rod. and as. 2d. respectively of 
Europe. This means that India retained only one-fourth of 
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Rs. 12,01,05,912, as appears from the above table and the 
following.’ I take the Native States from the table referred 

Excess of Imports ih Bombay Presidency. 

From Rajpntana and Central India . . Rs, 5,55,46,753 

„ ■ Berar . i,.f8,9i,355 

„ Hyderabad 8,67,688 

Total. ... . Rs. 7,13,05,796 

Or /^7ii30i579-' This means that these Native States have 
exported so much more merchandise than they have im- 
ported. Thereupon the Report remarks thus: — ‘ The greatest 
balance is in favour of Rajputana and Central India, caused 
by the import of opium from that block. Next to it is that 
of the Central Provinces. It is presumed that these balances 
arc paid back mainly in cash’ (the italics are mine). This, 
then, is the way the treasure goes; and poor British India 
gets all the abuse — ^insult added to injury. Its candle burns 
not only at both ends, but at all parts.” 

36. Far from any important quantity or any quantity of 
bullion going to British India as “ balance of trade,” 
Rs. 400,000,000 worth of British India’s wealth at present 
goes clean out of the country every year never ^o return to it 

Benefits Derived from Cheap Silver. — .A. Low 'Rupee 
.\ND Low Exchange Promotes and Develops Exports. 

37. That there is some temporary advantage from low 
exchange to silver-using countries over gold-using countries, 
I have already explained in my letter to the Daily News of 
September 24111, 1886 (Appendix A'bf my letter already sub- 
mitted). But in British India this little advantage is of not 
much avail to the poor people. What becomes of it when 
they must perforce lose every year, never to return to them, 
Rs. 400,000,000 of wealth out of their miserable total produce, 
leaving them so much more poor and miserable? It is idle to 
t,-iik of the people of British India deriving' benefit from low 
exchange or from anything as long as these tremendous 
bleedings and the exploitation go on. 

Prices and Wages. 

38. The above remarks apply equally to prices and wages. 
How on earth, under such drain, can there be any healthy 




iticrenss of prices cr v.-apes arising from true prosperity? 
Before the Royal Commissioc ca Indian Expenditure and 
Appoinonmcnt, a inctnher having asserted that there was 
general rise of prices, jir. Jacob, as official witness, confirmed 
tiie statement. Thereupon 1 prepared some questio.ns, took 
tile paper to Mr. Jacob, and gave it to, him to enable him to 
prepare tiie replies. .And, what was my surprise when he 
told me that the sabjcct was not of his department, and he 
would not answer the questions, though he did not hesitate 
to say that there was a general rise of prices ! If of any use 
I siiall produce the questions before the Committee. But, 
first of all, there are no reliable statistics sufficient to draw 
any correct conclusions ; and conclusions of any value cannot 
be drawn about any one factor from prices or wages which 
are the results of many factors. 

39. I would not lengthen this statement by noting several 
other points in the Blue-book, but conclude by repeating 
what Sir John Shore has said more than a hundred years ago 
(in lySy). His words were true then, arc true to this day, 
and will remain true in future if the evil pointed out by him 
continues. He said ; “ Whatever allowance we may make 
for the increased industry of the subjects of the Stato, owing 
to the enhanced demand for the produce of it (supposing the 
demand to be enhanced) there is reason to conclude that the 
benefits are more than counterbalanced by evils inseparable 
from the system of a remote foreign dominion.” 

40. This evil sy-stem must be altered, or, as I have said 
before (paragraph 5), what, under natural circumstances, 
would iu any country be legitimate trade and investments by 
British people become, ynder this evil system of an un-British 
rale, cruel exploitation. Unless the evil is remedied, there is 
no hope for British India, and disaster both for England and 
India is the only look out. 

41. Let England pay fairly and honestly her share of 
expenditure incurred for her own interests, and end tlic 
bleeding by a careful consideration of the following words of 
the Duke of Devonshire, as Secretary of Slate for India, 
spoken in 1883: “There can, in my opinion, be very little 

doubt that India is insufficiently governed If the 

country is to be better governed, that can only be done by 
the employment of the best and most intelligent of the 
Natives in the service.” And the best means of attaining 
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this object' is to give honourable fulfilment to the Resolution 
passed by the House of Commons in June, 1893, about 
simultaneous examinations. 

42. Unless Acts and Resolutions of Parliament and Royal 
Proclamations are honourably fulfilled, and a righteous 
Government, worthy of the English character and promises, 
and professions is established, no currency or _financial 
jugglery, or “ political hypocrisy,” or any “ subterfuges," or 
un-British despotic ruling will avail or remedy the ever- 
growing and various evils that must constantly flow from an 
unrighteous system. 

43. Lord Salisbury’s eternal words stare us in the face t 
" Injustice will bring down the mightiest to ruin." 

Yours truly, 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Sir William Wedderburn, M.P., 

Chairman of the British Committee of 

The Indian National Congress, 

84, Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 



The JdleKir.- brooh..:-: :r.7i ,yhl;shcd by ihc ly.gh Kejom 
Spcidy ii: 1S33 n:;.’’ rcpriv.ici in 1899. 


INDIA REFORM. No. IX.— The ^State and Goveen- 
’:ent or Ikdi.i cndde its Native Rulkks. 


INDIA REFORM SOCIETY, 1S53. 

On Saturday, the 12th of March, a Meeting of tlie Friends 
of India, was held in Charles Street, St. James’s Square, with 
a vievr of liringing public opinion to bear on the Imperial 
Parliament in the case of India so as to obtain due attention 
to the complaints and claims of the inhabitants of tli,at vast 
Empire. H. D. Seymour, Esq., M.P., having been called to 
the chair, the following Resolutions were agreed to by the 
meeting : — 

1. That tlie character of the alterations to be effected in 
the constitution of our Indian Government at the termination 
of the East India Company’s Charter Act, on the 30th of 
April, 1854, is a question which demands the most ample and 
serious consider.ation. 

2. That although Committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment have been appointed, in conformity with the practice on 
each preceding renewal of the Gharter Act, for tlie purpose of 
investigating the nature and the results of our Indian 
Administration, those Committees have been appointed on 
the present occasion at a period so much later than usual, 
that the interval of time rem.Tining before the expiration of 
the existing powers of tfie East India Company is too short 
to permit the possibility of collecting such evidence as woul.l 
show what alterations are required in our Indian Government. 

3. That the enquiry nmv being prosecuted by Committee;} 
of the Legislature will be altogether unsatisfactory if it be 
confined to the evidence of officials and of servants of the 
East India Company, and conducted and terminated without 
reference to the petitions and wishes of the more intelligent of 
the Natives of India. 

4. That it is the duty of the friends of India to insist upon ' 
a temporary Act to continue the present Government of India 
for a period not exceeding three years, so that time may lie 
pven for such full enquiry and deliberation as will enable 

( 577' ) ■ PP 
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Parliament within that period to legislate permanently for the 
future administration of our Indian Empire. 

5. That in order to obtain such a measure, this meeting 
constitutes itself an “ Indian Reform Society," and names 
tlie undermentioned gentlemen as a Committee. 


T. JSarnes. Esb-, M.P. " 

J. Hei.i., Esn.. M.P. 

W. Br-.os, Ese.. M.P. 

J. F. n. Blacicett. Esb- M.P. 

G I30WVUU, Esb- M.P. 

J. liiuGiiT. Esb- M.P. 

F, C. Biiows, Esb. 

H. A. Bruce, Esq.. M.P. 

I. tuuT -Col. J. M. Caulfield, 

J. CiiERriiAsi, Esb- M P. 

W. H. Clarke, Esq. 

J. Crook, Esq., M.P. 

J. Dickinson, Jun- Esb. 

M. G. Fieldkn, Esb , M.P. 
Lii:ut.-Ges. Sir J. F. Fitzgerald, 
K C B- M P. 

W. R. S Firzr.KRALD, Esq., M.P. 
M t'ORSTEK, Esq. 

R Gardner, Esq . M P. 

Kioirr Hon. T. M. Gidson, M.P. 
Vi.scooNT Goderich, M.P. 

G Hadfield, Esq., M.P. 

W. H.ineoBRT, Esq. 

E. Hevwouiii, Esb., M P. 


C. Hindley. Esq., M.P. 

T. Host, Esq. 

E. J. Hdtciiins, Esq.. M.P. 

P. F. C. Johnstone. Esq. 

M. Lewin, Esq. 

F. Lucas, Esq., M.P, 

T. McCullagh, Esq. 

E. Miall, Esb- M P, 

G. H. Moore, Esq., M.P. 

B. Oliveira, Esq- M P. 

A. J. Otway, Esq- M.P. 

G. M. W. Peacocxr, Esq., M.P. 
Apsley PELLATr;t, Ese-, M.P. 

J. PiLKiNGTON, Esq . M.P. 

J. G. PiiiLLiMOKK, Esq.. M.P. 

T. PniNN, Esq- M.P. 

H. Ref.ve, Esq. 

W. SciiOLCFinLD, Esq- M.P. 

H. D. Seymour, Esq , M.P. 

W. D. Seymour, Era , M.P. 

J. B. Smith, E.sq., M.P. 

J. Sullivan, Esq. 

G. Thompson, Ksfi- M.P. 

F. Warren, Esq 

J. A. Wise, Esfi- M.P. 


Correspondence on all matters connected with the Society 
to bo addressed to the Hon. Secretary, by whom subscrip- 
tions will he received in aid of its object. 

John Dickinson, Jun., Huh. See. 
Committee Rooms, Clarence Chambers, 12, Haymarket. 
April iith, 1853. 



NOTE BY DADABHA! NAOROJI. 


March, iSgg. 

Whatever may be the merits or demerits of “ The State 
and Government of India under its Native Rulers, " one thing 
is certain, that the greatest evil of the present un-British 
system of British rule in India did not exist under the Native 
rulers — viz., the unceasing and ever-increasing “ bleeding ” 
and drain of India by ‘‘the evils inseparable from the system 
of a remote foreign dominion ” (Sir John Shore, 1787); and by 
inflicting upon India every burden of expenditure incurred 
even for the interests of Britain itself. This evil is further 
aggravated by what Lord Salisbury calls “ political 
hypocrisy," or by what Lord Lytton calls “ deliberate and 
transparent subterfuges,” producing what Lord Salisbury 
calls " terrible misery,” or what Lord Cromer calls “ extreme 
poverty,” or what Lord Lawrence described as " that the 
mass of the people live on scanty subsistence.” 

The British Indian Empire is formed and maintained 
entirely by Indian money and mainly by Indian blood, and, 
moreover, Britain has drawn thousands of millions of pounds 

Any fair-minded Englishman, after malting himself 
acquainted with all the realities, instead of the Anglo-Indian 
.romuce, of the present un-British system (notwithstanding 
much good done to and gratefully acknowledged by the 
Indians), will come to the conclusion that in the material and 
economic condition of India the existing system has been the 
greatest curse with which India has been ever afflicted. 

This deplorable state of affairs cannot go on, and, as 
several eminent Englishmen have repeatedly foretold, it must 
end in disaster. “ It carries with it," said Sir John Malcolm, 
“ its nemesis, the seeds of the destruction of the Empire 
itself." " Injustice,” smd Lord Salisbury, “ sliall bring dowt) 
the mightiest to ruin.” 

There is no justification of British rule in India, if it is 
to be an un-British despotism, with all the crushing additional 
( 579 ) PP3 
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evils of a foniga despotism ; for, as Macaulay says, “ The 
heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of the stranger.” It has 
been repeatedly said by eminent Englishmen that — using 
Lord Mayo's words — “ The welfare of the people of India is 
our primary object. If we are not here for their good, we 
ought not to be here at ath" 

The despotism of former rulers is no justification for the 
bleeding despotism of the British rulers. 

Washington House, 

72, Anerley Park, London, S.E. 
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The' State and Govern'mest or India under its 
Natia’e Rulers. 

We ihrcaten to appropriate the territories of the Native 
Princes, ocr allies, upon the strength mainly of our own 
virtues and of their rices. .All Native Governments, we say, 
.are bad : alP Native Governors .are tyrants .and sensualists. 
Their 'subjects are groaning under oppression, and we are 
bound 'to relieve them : all who wear turbans are worthless — 
all -who wear hats arc worthy. There was no good govern- 
ment in-India until the advent of the .Anglo-Saxon; it is the 
Anglo-Saxon who has taught the Indian the arts of civil life, 
and who shows him what government ought to be. The 
ruins of the tombs and temples of ancient Greece and Rome 
are^worthy of all admiration ; they arc proofs of the genius 
and taste of the people who created them ; the moro’magnili- 
cent ruins of ancient India are monuments only of ostentation 
and seinshncss. “I contempiated those ruins," said Lord 
Ellonborough, “with admiration of our predecessors, and 
with humiliation at our own shortcomings.” “ You might as 
weiljbe'humiliated by the sight of the Pyramids," was the 
retort ofjLord .Aberdeen. 

What is deserving of all praise in the West is not praise- 
worthy in tile East. When we see great works of utility and 
ornament in the West we pronounce them to be evidence of 
prosperous and tranquil Governments ; but similar works in 
the East seem to lead us to a diflerent judgment. At this 
moment we are dependent for millions of our revenue upon 
magnificent works of irrigation, constructed by our prede- 
cessors; the country is strewn with the remains of similar 
works. We pass them without notice and dwell upon our 
own comparatively puny efforts at imitation. 

We found the people of India, it is said, abject, degraded, 
false to the very core. Mussulman dominion had called into 
full activity all the bad qualities which Hinduism has in itself 
a^fatal tendency to generate. The most indolent and selfish 
( J8i ) 



of our own Governors have been models of benevolence and 
licneficence when compared with the greatest of the Native 
■Sovereigns. The luxurious selfishness of the Moghul 
Emperors depressed and enfeebled the people. Their pre- 
decessors were cither unscrupulous tyrants or indolent de- 
bauchees. Nor were their successors, the Gliilji Sovereigns, 
any belter. 

Having the command of the public press in this country, 
•and the .sympathy of the public mind with us, it is an easy 
tash thus to exalt ourselves at the expense of our predecessors. 
We tell our own story, and our testimony is unimpeachable, 
but if we find anything favourable related of those who have 
preceded us the accounts we pronounce to be suspicious. 
\'\'o contrast the Moghul conquests of the fourteenth century 
with the "victorious, mild and merciful progress of the’ 
Jlritish arms in the East in the nineteenth." But, if our 
object was a fair one, we should contrast the Mussulman 
invasion of Hindostan with the contemporaneous Norman 
invasion of England— the characters of the Mussulman 
Sovereigns with their contemporaries in the West — their Indian 
^vars of the fourteenth century with our French wars, or with 
the Crusades— the effect of the Maliomcdan conquest upon 
the characters of the Hindoo, with the effect of the Norman- 
conquest upon the Anglo-Saxon, when “ to be called an 
Englishman was considered as. a reproach— when those who 
were appointed to administer justice wore the fountains of all 
iniquity— when magistrates, whose duty it was to pronounce 
righteous judgments were the most cruel of all tyrants, and 
greater plunderers than common thieves and robbers” ; — rvhen 
the great men were inflamed with such a rage of money that 
they cared not by what means it was acquired ; when the 
iicentiousness was so great that a Princess of Scotland found 
“ it necessary to wear a religious habit in order to preserve 
her person from violation.”' 

The history of the Maliomcdan dynasties in India is 
full, it is said, of lamentable instances of the cruelty and 
rapacity of the early conquerors, not without precedent, how- 
ever, in contemporary Christian history; for when Jerusalem 
ivas taken by the first Crusaders, at the end of the eleventh 
century, the garrison, consisting of 40,000 men, "was put to the 
sword without distinction ; arms protected not the brave, nor 
' Henry of Huntingdon, Anglo-Saxon Cbroniclc, and Eadraon. 
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submission the timid ; no age or sex received merej- ; infants 
perished by the same sword that pierced their mothers. The 
streets of Jerusalem were covered v«th heaps of slain, and the 
shrieks of agony and despair resounded from every house." 
When Louis VII. of France, in the twelfth century, “made 
himself master of the town of Vitri, he^ ordered it to be set on 
hre; in consequence of this inhuman order, 1,300 persons 
who had taken refuge, perished in the flames.” In England, 
at the same time, under our Stephen, war “ was carried on 
with so much fury, that the land was left uncultivated, and 
the instruments of husbandry were destroyed or abandoned," 
and the result of our French wars in the fourteenth century 
was a state of things “more horrible and destructive than 
was ever experienced in any age or country." The insatiable 
cruelty of the Mahomedan conquerors, it is said, stands 
recorded upon more undeniable authority than the insatiable 
benevolence of the hlahomedan conquerors. We have 
abundant testimony of the cruelty of contemporary Christian 
conquerors ; have we any evidence of their benevolence ? 

As attempts are thus systematically made, in bulky 
volumes, to run down the character of Native Governments 
and Nativp Sovereigns, in order that we may have a fair 
pretext for seizing upon their possessions, it becomes necessary 
to show that we have a Christian Roland for every Native 
Oliver ; that if the Mussulman conquerors of India were cruel 
and rapacious, they were matched by their Christian con- 
temporaries. It is much our fashion to compare India in tlie 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with England in the nine- 
teenth, and to pique ourselves upon the result. “ When we 
compare other countries with England,” said a sagacious 
observer,' “ we usually speak of England as she now is, we 
scarcely ever think of going back beyond the Reformation, 
and we are apt to regard every foreign country as ignorant 
and uncivilised, whose stale of improvement does not in some 
degree approximate to our own, even though it should be 
higher than our own was at no distant period." It would be 
almost as lair to compare India in the sixteenth with England 
in the nineteenth century, as it would be to compare the two 
countries in the first centuries of the Christian era, when 
India was at the top of civilisation, and England at tli'e 
bottom. India bad gradually declined in civilisation from 
’ Sir Thomas Munio. 


to prove that, at that date, and for centuries before it, her 
people enjoyed a high degree of prosperity, which continued 
to the breaking up of the Moghul Empire early in the 
eighteenth century. 

The State of India at the time of Greek Invasion. 

" .^11 the descriptions of the parts of India visited by the 
Greeks,” Mr. Elphinstone tells us, “give the idea of a country 
teeming with population, and enjoying the highest degree of 
prosperity." There were 1,500 cities between the Hydaspes 
and the Hyphasis. Palilothra was eight miles long, and one 
and a half broad, defended by a deep ditch and high rampart, 
with 570 towers and 164 gates. The numerous commercial 
cities and posts for foreign trade, which are mentioned in the 
Periplus, attest the progress of the Indians in a department 
which more than any other shows the advanced condition of 
a nation. Arrian mentions with admiration that all the 
Indians were free. The army was in constant pay daring 
war and peace; the arms and horses were supplied by the 
State ; they never ravaged the country. The Greeks speak 
of the br.avery of the Indian armies opposed to them as 
superior to that of other nations with whom they had to 
contend in Asia. They spoke of the police as excellent. In 
the camp of Sandracotos, consisting 01400,000 men, the sums 
stolen did not amount to more than about daily. Justice 
was administered by the King and his assessors. The 
revenue v;as derived from the land, which was said to belong 
to the King ; it amounted to one-fourth of the produce. The 
fields were all measured, and the water carefully distributed far 
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and in tlic knowledge of the being and nature of God they 
■were already in possession of a light which was but faintly 
percavcd, even by the loftiest intellects in the best days of 

In the time of Asoca, a Hindoo Sovereign, who reigned 
some centuries before the Christian fra, his edict columns 
bear testimony to the extent of his dominions, and the 
civilised" character of his government, since they contain 
orders "for establishing hospitals and dispensaries through- 
out his Empire, as well as for planting trees and digging wells 
along the public highways;" and 56 b.c. another Hindoo 
sovereign, Vicramaditya, is represented to have been a 
powerful monarch, ■who ruled a civilised and populous 
country. 

Writers, both Hindoo and Mussulman, unite in ■bearing 
testimony to the state of prosperity in which India was found 
at the time of the first klahommedan conquest. Tliey dwell 
with admiration on the extent and magnificence of the 
capital of the kingdom of Canouj, and of the inexhaustible 
riches of the Temple of Somnath. 

Many of the Sovereigns of each of the Mussulman 
dynasties were men of extraordinary char.aclcr. The pru- 
dence, activity, and enterprise of Mahommed of Ghuzni, and 
his encouragement of literature and the arts, were con- 
spicuous : " he showed so much munificence to individuals of 
eminence that his capital exhibited a greater assemblage of 
literary genius than any other monarch in Asia has ever been 
able to produce. If rapacious in acquiring wealth, he was 
unrivalled in the judgment and grandeur with which he 
knew how to expend it«" 

His four immediate successors were patrons of literature 
and the arts, and acceptable to their subjects as good 
governors. Can we say as much for their contemporaries, 
William the Norman and his descendants, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries? It is generally supposed that the’ 
conquest of India by the Mahommedans was an eai ' ' 
but history tells us that none of the Hindoo principali 
without a severe struggle; that some of them wen 
subdued, but remain substantive States, at this momei 
that Shahab-ud-Decn, the first founder of the Mahon 

' Elphinslone's •' History of India," vol. i. 
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Empire in India, towards the end of the twelfth century, was 
signally defeated by the Rajpoot Sovereign of Delhi.' 

One of his successors, Kootub-fid-Deen, who erected the 
Kootub Minar, “the highest column in the world,” and 
near it a mosque, which for grandeur of design and elegance 
of execution -was equal to anything in India, was generally 
beloved for the frankness and generosity of his disposition, 
and Ipft a permanent reputation as a just and virtuous ruler. 

"Sultana Rezia was endowed," says the historian 
Ferishta, “ with every princely virtue, and those who 
scrutinise her actions the most severely will find in her no 
fault " but “ that she was a woman.” She evinced all the 
qualities of a just and able sovereign. History does not 
make quite such favourable mention of our King John, or of 
Philip of France, her contemporaries. Julal-fid-Deen, of the- 
same dynasty, was celebrated for his clemency, his mag- 
nanimity, and love of literature. 

The Hindoo kingdoms of Camata and Tellingana were 
re-established about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The first, with its capital, Bijaniiggur, “ attained to a pitch of 
power and splendour not perhaps surpassed by any previous 
Hindoo dynasty”; and such was the mutual estimation 
between the Hindoo and Mussulman sovereigns of the 
Deccan that inter-marriages took place between them, 
Hindoos were in high command in the Mussulman army, and 
Mussulmans in the Hindoo, and one Rajah of Bijanuggur built 
a mosque for his Mahommedan subjects." In the reign of 
Mahomed Toglak, a.d. 1351, there wasan admirably regulated 
horse and foot post from the frontier to the capital. That 
capital, Delhi, is described as a most magnificent city, its 
mosques and walls without an equal upon the earth. 

The public works of his successor, Feroz Shah, con- 






stnte of the ryols nniler his jiovcninient, on the good- 
ness of tlieir Iiouscs and furniture, and the general use of 
gold and silver ornaments amongst their women. He say.s, 
amongst other things, that every ryot had a good bedstead 
and a neat garden. He is said to be a writer not much to be 
trusted ; but the general state of the country must no doubt 
have been flourishing, for Milo de Conti, an It.alian traveller, 
who visited India about a.n. 1420, speaks liiglily of what he 
saw in Guacrat, .and found the banks of the Ganges covered 
with tonais amidst be.antiful gardens and orchards. He 
passed four famous cities before he readied Maarazia, which 
he describes as a powerful city, filled with gold, silver, 
and precious stones. His .accounts .arc corroborated by those 
of Barbor.a and B.artcm.a, who travelled in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. The former in particular describes 
Cambay as a remark.ably well-built city, situated in a 
beautiful and fertile country, filled with merchants of all 
nations, and with artisans and manufacturers like those of 
I'landors. Cmsar Frederic gives a similar .account of Guzerat, 
and Ibn Batuta, who travelled during the anarchy and 
oppression of Jlohammed Tagluk’s reign, in the middle of 
the fiftccntli century, when insurrections were rcighing in 
most parts of the country, enumerates many large .and 
populous towns and cities, and gives a high impression of 
the state in which the country must have been before it fell 
into disorder. 

Al)duriz.ag, an ambassador from the grandson of Tamer- 
lane, visited the South of India in 1442, and concurs with 
other observers in giving tlic impression of a prosperous 
country. The kingdonl of Candcish was at this time in a 
high state of prosperity' under its own kings ; the numerous 
stone embankments by w'hich the streams were rendered 
applicable to irrigation are equal to anything in India as 
works of industry and ability. 

Baber, the first sovereign of the Moghul dynasty, although 
he regards Hindostan with the same dislike that Europeans 
still feel, speaks of it as a rich and noble country, and 
c-xprcsscs his astonishment at the swarming population and 
the innumerable workmen of every kind and profession. 
Besides the ordinary business of his kingdom, he was con- 
stantly occupied with making aqueducts, reservoirs, and other 
improvements, as well as in introducing new fruits, and other 





caravanserais at every stage, and wells at every mile and 
a half. There rvas an Imam and Muezzim at every mosque, 
and provisions for the poor at every caravanserai, with 
attendants of proper castes for Hindoos as well as for- 
Mussulmans. The road was planted with rows of trees for 
shade, and in many places was in the state described when 
the author saw it, after it had stood for eighty-two years."' 

It is almost superfluous to dwell upon the character of the 
celebrated Akbar, who was equally great in the cabinet and 
in the held, and renowned for his learning, toleration, 
liberality, clemency, courage, temperance, industry, and 
largeness of mind. But it is to his internal policy that Akbar 
owes his place in that highest order of princes whose reigns 
have been a blessing to mankind.* He forbade trials by 
ordeal, and marriages before the age .of puberty, and the 
slaughter of animals for sacrifi^. He also permitted widows 
to marry a second time, contrary to Hindoo law. Above all, 
he positively prohibited the burning of Hindoo widows 
against their will. He employed his Hindoo subjects equally 
with Mahommedans, abolished the capitation tax on infidels, 
as well as all taxes on pilgrims, and positively prohibited the 
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number of vexatious taxes and fees to officers. The result of 
these wise measures was to reduce the amount of the public 
demand considerably. His instructions to his revenue 
officers have come down to us, and show his anxiety for the 
liberal administration of his system, and for the ease and 
comfort of his subjects.- The tone ,pf his instructions to 
his judicial officers was “just and benevolent ; " he enjoined 
them to be sparing in capital punishments, and, unless in 
cases of dangerous sedition, to inflict none until he had 
received the Emperor’s confirmation. He forbade mutilation 
or other cruelty as the accompaniment of capital punishment. 
He reformed and new modelled his army, paying his troops in 
cash from the treasury, instead of by assignments on the 
revenue. Be.sides fortifications and other public works he 
erected many magnificent buildings, which are described and 
eulogised by Bishop Heber. System and method were 
introduced into every part of the public service, and the 
whole of his establishments present “an astonishing picture 
of magnificence and good order, where unwieldy numbers are 
managed without disturbance, and economy is attended to 
in the midst of profusion.” 

Akbar appears with as much simplicity as dignity- Euro- 
pean witnesses describe him as “affable and majestical, 
merciful and severe, temperate in diet, sparing in sleep, skilful 
in making guns, casting ordnance, and mechanical arts, 
curiously industrious, affable to the vulgar, loved and feared 
of his own, terrible-to his enemies." Can we say as much for 
his great contemporaries — Elizabeth of England, or Henry 
the Fourth of France ? 

The Italian traveller, Pietro del Valle, who wrote in the 
last year of the reign of Jehanger, Akbar's son, a.d. 1623, 
bears this testimony to the character of that' Prince, and to 
the condition of the people under his rule; “Generally all 
live much after a genteel way, and they do it securely, as 
well because the king does not prosecute his subjects with 
false accusations nor deprive them of anything when he sees 
them live splendidly and with the appearance of riches (as is 
o'ften done in other Mahommedan countries), as because the 
Indians are inclined to those vanities." 

But the reign of Shah Jehan, the grandson of Akbar" 
was the most prosperous ever known in India. His own 
dominions enjoyed almost uninterrupted tranquillity and good 
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government ; and, although Sir Thomas Roe was struck with 
astonishment at the profusion of wealth which was displayed 
when he visited the Emperor in his camp in 1615, in which 
at least two acres were covered with silk, gold carpets and 
hangings, as rich as velvet embossed with gold and precious 
stones could make them, yet we have the testimony of 
Tavernier that he who caused the celebrated peacock throne 
to be constructed, who, at the festival of his accession, 
scattered amongst the bystanders money and precious things 
equal to his own weight, “ reigned not so much as a king over 
his subjects, but rather as a father over his family.” His 
vigilance over his internal government was unremitting, and 
for the order and arrangement of his territory, and the good 
administration of every department of the State, no Prince 
that eY,er reigned in India could he compared to Shah Jehan. 

All his vast undertakings were managed with so much 
economy that, after defraying the expenses of his great 
expedition to Candahar, his wars in Balk, and other heavy 
charges, and maintaining a regular army of 200,000 horse, 
Shah jehan left a treasure which some reckoned at near six, 
others at twenty-four millions in coin, besides his vast accu- 
mulatio^ns in wrought gold and silver and in jewels. 

His treatment of his people was beneficent and paternal, 
and his liberal sentiments towards those around him cannot 
be better shown than by the confidence which he so 
generously reposed in his sons.* 

So stable was the foundation upon which this prosperity 
rested that the Empire continued to be in a flourishing con- 
dition for a large portion of the long, intolerant, and 
oppressive reign of Aurungzebe; and, notwithstanding the 
misgovernment which followed in the next thirty years, under 
a series of weak and wicked Princes, and the commotions 
which attended the breaking up of the Empire, the enormous 
wealth which Nadir Shah was enabled to carry away with 
him when he quitted Delhi in 1739 is proof that the country 
was still in a comparatively prosperous condition. 

Among many distinguished Princes of the Deccan in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centnries Malik Amber, the Regent of 




Of the character of the Hindoo Sovereigns who were the 
contemporaries of the Mussulman Emperors in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries we know nothing, but we know that 
their territories had attained to a pitch of power and 
splendour which had not been surpassed by their ancestors. 
We know also that the principal administrators of the 
Mussulman dynasties, with rare exceptions, were Hindoos — 
that they were entrusted with the command of armies, and 
with the regulation of the finances. 

The " robber,” Sevajee, who entered upon the scene in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, and who shook the 
Moghul Empire to its foundation during tlie reign of Aurung- 
zebe, was an able as well as a skilful general. His civil govern- 
ment was regular, and he was vigorous in exacting from his 
provincial and his village oBicers obedience to the rules which 
he laid down for the protection of the people. His enemies 
bear witness to his anxiety to mitigate the evils of war by 
humane regulations, which were strictly enforced. Altogether 
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order to proceed to Surat, and, in all my routes, I took care 
to keep specimens of the money of all the States I passed 
through, so that I have examples of every coin that is current 
from Cape Cormorin to Delhi. 

“ From Surat, I passed the Ghats, the 27th of March the 
same year, about ten. in the morning, and when I entered 
the country of the Mabrattas, I thought myself in the midst 
of the simplicity and happiness of the golden age where 
nature was yet unchanged, and war and misery were unknown. 
The people were cheerful, vigorous, and in high health, and 
unbounded hospitality was a universal virtue ; every door 
was open, and friends, neighbours, and strangers, were alike 
welcome to whatever they found. When I came within seven 
miles of Aurungabad, I went to see the celebrated pagoda of 
ElIora.’D 

Sevajee had several worthy successors; amongst them 
were the Peishwahs, Ballajee Wiswanath, and his son Bajee 
Rao Bullal. This latter is said to have united the enterprise, 
and vigour, and hardihood of a Mahratta Chief with the 
polished manners, sagacity and address which frequently 
distinguished the Brahmins of the Concan. He had the head 
to plan and the hand to execute. To assiduous industry, and 
minute observation, he superadded a power of discrimination 
that brought him to fix his mind to points of political import- 
ance. He was a man of uncommon eloquence, penetration, 
and vigour, simple in his habits, enterprising and skilful as a 
military leader, and at all times partaking of the fare and 
sharing the privations of the meanest horseman. 

His successor, Ballajee Rao, was a man of considerable 
political sagacity, of polished manners, and of great address ; 
though indolent and voluptuous, he was generous and chari- 
table, kind to his relations and dependents, and an enemy to 
external violence; amidst the distractions of war, he devoted 
much of his time to the civil administration of his territory ; 
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military talents of llahdoo Rao, who succeeded him, were 
conspicuous, yet his character as a sovereign is entitied to far 
higher praise. “He is deservedly ceicbrated for his firm 
support of tile weak against the oppressive — of the poor 
against the rich — and, as far as the construction of society 
admitted — for his equity to ali.” He j^revented his revenue 
officers from abusing their authority by vigilant superintend- 
ence, and by readily listening to the complaints .of the 
common cultivators, and at that time, the Mahratta country, 
in proportion to its fertility, was more thriving than any other 
part of India. The preference shown in promoting officers 
who could boast of hereditary rights encouraged patriotism 
and applied national feeling to purposes of good government. 
Mahdoo Rao was assisted in his government by his minister, 
“ the celebrated Ram,” Ram Shastree, a pure and upright 
judge, whose conduct would have been considered admirable 
under any circumstances. The benefits which he conferred 
on his countrymen were principally by example. The weight 
and soundness of his opinions were universally acknowledged 
during his life, and the decisions of the Punchayets which 
gave decrees in his time arc still considered precedents. 
His conduct) and unwearied zeal bad a wonderful effect in 
improving the people of all ranks ; he was a pattern to the 
well disposed ; the greatest man who did wrong stood in awe 
' of Ram Shastree, and although persons possessed of rank and 
riches did, in several instances, try to corrupt him, none dared 
to repeat the experiment, or to impeach his integrity. His 
habits were simple in the extreme ; it was a rule with him to 
keep nothing more in his house than sufficed for the day’s 
consumption.’ And such was his Stirling virtue and stern 
sense of justice, that when asked by Ragonauth Rao what 
atonement he could make for his participation in the murder 
of his nephew, the Peishwah Nasrain Rao, the brother and 
immediate successor of Madhoo Rao : “ The sacrifice of your 
own life,” was the reply of the virtuous and undaunted 
Shastree ; “ for your future life cannot be passed in amend- 
ment, neither you nor your government can prosper ; and for 
my own part, I will neither accept employment nor enter 
Poonah whilst you preside in the administration.” He kept 
his word, and retired to a sequestered village near Waee." 

’ Grant DolT, vol. ii., p. aoS. 

* Ibii., p. 2JO. 




The celebrated Hyder Ali was the contemporary and 
antagonist of Madhoo Kao, by whom he was more than once 
signally defeated; but'Hyder turned these failures to account, 
and, like the Czar Peter, “submitted to be worked that 
he might learn to be superior.” By usurpation from his 
sovereign, the Rajah of Mysore, and by subsequent conquests, 
he .made himself master of a territory 400 miles in length 
from north to south, and near 300 miles in breadth from east 
to west, with a population of many millions, an army of 
300,000 men, and a revenue computed to amount to 
;f5, 000,000. Although almost constantly engaged in war, 
the improvement of his country and the strictest executive 
administration formed tlie constant objects of his care. The 
manufacturer and the merchant prospered in every part of 
bis dominions ; cultivation increased, new manufactures were 
established, and wealth flowed into the kingdom. Against 
negligence or malversation he was inexorable, the officers of 
revenue fulfilled their duty with fear and trembling ; the 
slightest defalcation was summarily punished. „ He had his 
eye upon every corner of his own dominions, and in every 
Court of India. The minutest circumstance of detail was 
known to him ; not a movement in the remotest corner could 
escape him ; not a murmur or intention of his neighbours but 
flew to him. His secretaries successively read to him the 
whole correspondence of the day, and although unable to 
write himself, he dictated in few words the substance of the 
answer to be given, which was immediately written, read to 
him, and dispatched. He possessed the happy secret of 
uniting minuteness of detail with the utmost latitude of 
thought and enterprise. As his perseverance and dispatch of 
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vlisdpiiiied, and innrcd to conquest; and a terrilorj- which, as 
contemporary historians and cj’c-witnesses assure us, had in 
no way deteriorated under the sway of his successor. 

“ tVJien a person, travelling through a strange country, 
finds it well cultivated, populous with industrious inhabitants, 
cities newly founded, commerce extending, towns increasing, 
and everything llourishing, so as to indicate happiness, he 
will ntiturally conclude it to be under a form of government 
congenial to the minds of the people. This is <i ’picture 
of 'fippoo's country, and this is our conclusion respecting its 
government. It has fallen to our lot to tarry some time in 
Tippoo's dominions, and to travel through them as much, 
if not more, than any other officer in the field during the 
war; and we have reason to suppose his subjects to be as 
happy as those of any other sovereign ; for we do no^ recollect 
of any complaints or murmurings among them ; although, 
had causes existed, no time would have been more favourable 
for their utterance, because the enpmics of Tippoo were in 
power and would h.ive been gratified by any aspersion of his 
character. The inhabitants of the conquered countries sub- 
mitted with apparent resignation to the direction of their 
conquerors ; but by no means as if relieved from an oppressive 
yoke in thbir former government ; on the contrary, no sooner 
did an opportunity offer than they scouted their new masters 
and gladly returned to their loyalty again."’ “ Whether 
from the operation of the syslom established by Ilyder, from 
the principles which Tippoo adopted for his own conduct, or 
from his dominions having suffered little by invasion for 
many years, or from the effect of these several causes united, 
his country was foun,d everywhere full of inhabitants and 
apparently cultivated to the utmost extent of which the soil 
was capable, while the discipline and fidelity of his troops in 
the field until their last overthrow were testimonies, equally 
strong, of the excellent regulations which existed in his army. 
His government, though strict and arbitrary, was the 
despotism of a strict and able sovereign, who nourishes, not 
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this prosperity was created either by Hyder or his son. 
Their sway, which did not last for half a centnry, was too 
short for such a work. The foundation of it was laid by the 
ancient Hindoo dynasty which preceded them — the con- 
structors of the magnificent canals by which Mysore is 
intersected, and which insures to the people certain and 
prodigal returns from its fertile soil.* 

The British Government and their great rival, Hyder Ali, 
appeared on the political stage of India nearly at the same 
moment, and in the year that Hyder established his sway 
over Mysore, by usurpation from its legitimate sovereign, 
Bengal — the brightest jewel in the Imperial Crown of the 
Moghuls— came into our possession. Although still suffering 
from the scourge of a recent Mahratta invasion, Clive 
described the new acquisition as a country “ of inexhaustible 
riches,”* and one that could not fail to make its new masters 
the richest corporation in the world. “ In spite,” says Mr. 
Macaulay, " of the Mussulman despot and of the Mahratta 
freebooter Bengal was known through the East as the Garden 
of Eden — as the rich kingdom. Its population multiplied 
exceedingly ; distant provinces were nourished from the over- 
flowing of its granaries; and the noble ladies of I.ondon and 
Paris wore clothed in the deiicate produce of its looms." 
From another authority* we have an account of the people of 
Bengal under its Native sovereigns, which we should be 
disposed to regard as fabulous if it did not come from one 
wlio had been long resident in the country, and who spoke 
from an intimate acquaintance with his subject. “ In truth 
(says Mr. Holwell), it would be almost cruelty to molest this 
happy people ; for in this district are -the only vestiges of the 
beauty, purity, piety, regularity, equity, and strictness of the 
' "The watercourses in Mysore, in magnitude rather resembling navi- 



accommodatian of his 
and effects. At the end of the first stage he is delivered over, 
■with certain benevolent formalities, to the guards of the next, 
■who, after interrogating the traveller as to the usage he had 
received in his journey, dismissed the first guard with a 
written certificate of their behaviour and a receipt for the 
traveller and his effects, which certificate and receipt are 
returnable to the commanding officer of the first stage, who 
registers the same and regularly reports it to the Rajah. 

” In this form the traveller is passed through the country ; 
and if he only passes he is not suffered to be at any expense 
for food, accommodation, or carriage'for his merchandise or 
baggage ; but it is otherwise if he is permitted to make any 
residence in one place above three days, unless occasioned by 
sickness, or any unavoidable acddent. If anything^is lost in 
this dlstnct, for instance a bag of money or other valuables, 
the person who finds it hangs it on the next tree, and gives 
notice to the nearest chowkey, or place of guard ; the officer 
of which orders immediate publication of the same by beat of 
tomtom, or drum.”* 

“By the prudent administration of a system of sound 
policy and humanity, the rich province of Dacca was culti- 
vated in every part, and abounded in everything requisite for 
the comfort and gratifibation of its inhabitants. Justice was 
administered with impartiality, and the conduct of its 
administrators, Gholab Aly Khan and Jeswunt Roy, gained 
great credit to their principal, Sarferaz Khan. Jeswunt Roy 
bad been educated under the Nawab Aly Khan, whose 
example he emulated in purity, integrity, and indefatigable 
attention to business ; and in framing his arrangements for 



Such u-as the State of Bengal, when AUvard)' Khan, the 
predecessor of Surajah Dowlah — of “ Black Hole" memory — 
a nominal Lieutenant of the King of Delhi, assumed its 
government. Under his rule, notn-ilhslanding many serious 
defects in his character, and .some black deeds, the country 
was considerably improved. Many of his relations and 
friends, whom he employed in alTairs of trust, were men of 
great .-iliKities and merit. If guilty of negligence or oppres- 
sion, he never failed to dismiss them ; merit and good conduct 
were the only sure passports to his favour. He looked upon 
all his subjects .as creatures of the same God, and placed 
1 lindoos upon an equality with Mussulmans, choosing Hindoos 
for his Ministers, and nominating them to high military 
comman'l as well as to civil situations of importance. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the Hindoos served him anil 
his family with exemplary zeal and fidelity. During his 
reign the rovcmics derived from the province, instead of 
being drawn to the distant treasury of Delhi, were spent on 
the spot, This was an incalculable advantage, and one cause 
of that prosperity which the people enjoyed under his reign, 

" when ]H;are, plenty, and good order everywhere prevailed, 
and the profound and universal tr.m<iuillily was 'never dis- 
turbed, except by the occasional insurrection of a refractory 
^Icmmdar at some remote corner of a province."' 

But in le.ss than ten ycafs after Bengal had become 
subject to British rule a great and sudden change had come 
over the land. 

" livery ship (Mr. Jlacaul.vy lolls usj from Bengal had for 
some time brought alarming tidings. The internal mis- 
govornment of the province had reached such a pitch that it 
could go no furllicr. What, indeed, was to he expected from 
.1 l)ody of puldic servants exposed to temptation such that, 
ns Clive once said, fiesh and blood could not bear it, .'irmcd 
with irresistilile power, and responsible only to the corrupt, 
turliiilenl. distracted, iil-iiiformcd Company, situated at such 
a distance that the average interval between the sending of a 
dispatch and the receipt of an answer was above a year and 
a half ! .\ccordingly, during the five years which followed 
the departure of Clive from Bengal, the niisgovernment of 
the liiigli.sh was carried to a point such as seemed hardly 
compatible with the very existence of society. The Roman 
‘ Slcwarl’s " Hislory ot Bengal." .\sintic c\nmt.vl Kegistor. 
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proconsul, who, in a year or two, squeezed out of a produce 
the means of rearing marble palaces and baths o.i the shores 
of Campania, of drinking from amber, of feasting on singing 
birds, of. exhibiting armies of gladiators and flocks of 
camelopards ; the Spanish rnceroy, who, leaving behind him 
the curses of Mexico or Lima, entereji Madrid with a long 
train of ^gilded coaches, and of sumpter-horses, trapped and 
shod with silver, were now outdone. Cruelt)', indeed, 
properly so-called, w'as not among the vices of the servants 
of the Company. But cruelty itself could hardly have pro- 
duced greater evils than sprang from their unprincipled 
eagerness to be rich. They palled down their creature, 
Meer Jafler ; they set up in his place another Nabob 
named Meer Cossim. 

“But Meer Cossim had parts and a will; and,, though 
sufliciently inclined to oppress bis subjects himself, he could 
not bear to see them ground to the dust by oppressions 
which yielded him no profit — ^nay, which destroyed his revenue 
in the very source. The English accordingly pulled down 
Meet Cossim, and set up Meer Jaffer again ; and Meer Cossim, 
after revenging himself by a massacre surpassing in atrocity 
that of the ^lack Hole, fled to the dominions of the Nabob of 
Oude. At every one of these revolutions the new Prince 
divided among his foreign masters whatever could be scraped 
together in the treasury of his fallen predecessor. The 
immense population of his dominions was given up as a prey 
to those who had made him a Sovereign, and who could 
unmake him. The servants of the Company obtained, not 
for their employers, but for themselves, a monopoly of almost 
the whole internal trade. They forced the Natives to buy 
dear and' to sell cheap. They insulted with impunity the 
tribunals, th'e police, and the fiscal authorities of the country. 
They covered with their protection a set of Native dependents 
who ranged through the provinces, spreading desolation and 
terror wherever they appeared ; every servant oi a British 
factor was armed with all the power of the Company. 
Enormous fortunes were thus rapidly accumulated at 
Calcutta, while thirty millions of human beings were reduced 
to the extremity of wretchedness. They had been accustomed 
to live under tyranny, but never under tyranny like this. 
They found, the little finger of the company thicker than the 
loins of Surajah Dowlah. Under their old masters they had 


of in any country but Bengal ; the three provinces of T 3 enga], 
Behat, -and Orissa, producing a revenue of ^^3, 000,000 
sterlingi have been under the absolute management of the 
Company’s servants ever since Meer Jaffer's restoration to 
the Soobahship; and they have, both civil and military, 
exacted and levied contributions from every man of power 
and consequence, from the Nabob down to the lowest 
Zemindar. The trade has been carried on by free merchants, 
acting as gomastahs to the Company’s servants, who, under 
the sanction of their names, have committed actions which ' 
make the name of the English stink in the nostrils of a 
Gentoo and a Mussulman; and the Company’s servants 
have interfered with the revenues of the Nabob, turned out 
and put in the officers of the Government at their pleasure, 
and made everyone pay for their preferment.”’ ^ 

A severe famine followed upon this misgovernment, so 
that it is not surprising to find the Governor- General, Lord 
Cornwallis, twenty years afterwards, describing Bengal as a 
country that was hastening to' decay. These are his words : 
“ I am sorry to be obliged to say that agriculture and com- 
merce have for many years been gradually declining; and 
that at present, excepting the class of Shroffs and Banyans, 
who reside almost entirely in great tojvns, the inhabitants of 
these provinces were advancing hastily to a general state of 
poverty and wretchedness. In this description I must even 
include almost every Zemindar in the Company’s territories ; 
which, though it may have been partly occasioned by their 
own indolence and extravagance, I am afraid must also be 




kingdom was made a carcass for the British to prey upon. 
“ I fear," said Mr. Hastings,' when still vested with the 
supreme rule over India, and describing a state of things 
which he had been a party in producing, “ I fear that our 
encroaching spirit, and the insolence with which it has been 
exerted, has caused our alliance to be as much dreaded by 
all the powers of Hindostan as our arms. Our encroaching 
spirit, and the uncontrolled and even protected licentiousness 
of individuals, have done more injury to our national reputa- 
tion than our arms and the credit of our strength has raised 
it. Every person in India dreads a connexion with us, 
which they see attended with mortifying humiliation to 
those who have availed themselves of it.” And as a 
signal example of this feeling, and of measures which 
awakened it, he adduces our dealings with the Nabob of 
Oude. 

Before those dealings commenced, Oude, says the his- 
torian Mill, was in a high state of, prosperity, it yielded, 
vrfthout pressure [upon the people, a cleat income of three 
millions, but by quartering, not only an army of soldiers, 
but a host of civilians upon him, we soon reduced the 
Nabob to ^a state of the bitterest distress and hia country 
to poverty; so that after bearing the burthen for some 
years, he found his income reduced to half its former 
amount. In nine years, unjustifiable extortions, to the 
amount of thirty-four lacs of’ rupees (^340,000) per annum, 
“had been practised on that dependent province.* The 
numbers, influence, and enormous amount of the salaries, 
pensions, and encroachments of the Company's Service, civil 
and military, in] the Vfeier’s service, said Mr. Hastings, have 
become an intolerable burthen upon the revenue and authority 
of his Excellency, and exposed us to the enmity and resent- 
ment of the whole country, by excluding the Native servants 
and adherents of the Viaer from the rewards of their services 
and attachment. I am afraid that few men would understand 
me if I were to ask by what right or policy we levied a tax 
on the NaboN Vizier, for the benefit of patronised individuals, 
and fewer still,^if I question the right or policy of imposing 
upon him an army|for^is protection, which he could not pay, 
and which_he_does not want ; with what expression of features 
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could I tell him to his face, ■ You do not want it but you shall 
pay for it ' ? The first was a scandal to our Goverment, for 
every Englishman in Oude was possessed of an independent 
and sovereign authority. They learned, and taught others, to, 
claim the revenue of lacs as their right, though they could 
gamble away more than two lacs (I allude to a known fact) at 
a sitting."' Mr. Hastings did not content himself wjth this- 
exposure of events which had occnred under his own adminis- 
tration. He tvithdrew a portion of that army which the 
Nabob “ did not want, but for rvhich he was obliged to pay," 
but this burden was fastened upon him again with additions 
by Mr. Hastings’ successor. Lord Cornwallis, in spite of the 
Nabob's earnest deprecations. Having gradually increased 
our demands under the name of subsidy from £ 250,000 to 
700, 000 per annum. Lord Teignmoutli further increased it, 
and Lord Wellesley, under a threat of seizing upon the whole 
in 1801 extorted a surrender from the Nabob of one half of 
his dominions, valued at /i, 300,000 of annual revenue, in 
satisfaction of a demand whicli we had imposed upon him of 
,^700,000. But our e.\actions did not stop here ; between the 
years 1615 and 1S25, we extracted more than four millions 
under the name of loans from the Nabob, or, " as, they might 
be more justly described," says the Governor- General, Lord 
W. Bentinck, “ unwilling contributions extorted by fear of 
our power : for which wo .gtive him the empty title of 
King, and a territory entirely unproductive, little better than 
a wilderness.' 

This is a brief history of our dealings with Oude, not 
penned by those who have suflered from them, but by the 
doers themselves. It is based upon Ihcts that are upon our 
records, and is therefore indisputable. If Oude, then, is now 
misgoverned — if its people are impoverished and oppressed — - 
who is to blame — the Native Sovereigns, or those who have 
thus trampled upon the Native Sovereigns ? Let English- 
men — now that the great question of India is before them — 
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mouth a religious raau, and Lord Welleslej- a great man ; 
nevertheless, there was nothing vdse or great, just or religious, 
in their treatment of their helpless allies, the Sovereign 
Princes of Oude. 

We have seen that tvlien the Governor-General, Lord 
Cornwallis, was pronouncing the Kingdhm of Bengal to be in a 
state of rapid decay, the Kingdom of Mysore, under the rule 
ofTippoo, was upon the evidence of eye-witnesses in, a. state 
of high prosperity ; that its prosperity had in no way 
diminished many }-ears afterwards under the regency of 
Poorneah, we have, amongst many others, the testimony of 
the great Duke, who, speaking from his own observation, 
pronounced the government of Mysore to be in every respect 
entitled to applause, and, as a mark of his approbation 
and esteem, made the Dewan Poorneah a present of his 
picture.' 

■' Every trait," says the British Resident of that day,* " in 
the character of Poorneah marks him as an extraordinary 
man To a mind of singular vigour he added an ex- 

tensive acquaintance with the resources of the country, and 
an intimate knowledge of characters. The revenue of Mysore 
has been rafsed to its present amount by the superior manage- 
ment of Poorneah ; by his attention to the repair of tanks and 
watercourses, and the construction of roads and bridges : by 
the encouragement which he has given to strangers to resort 
to and settle in Mysore, and his general endeavours to im- 
prove the agriculture of the country and the situation of the 
people under the Government of the Rajah.”’ 

Contemporary with Poorneah, and in no waj's inferior to 
him, was Nana Fumawese, w>ho for a quarter of a century 
administered the territory of the Peishwah, during the 
minority of Bajee Rao. “To attempt a character of this 
great statesman -would be to detail a history of Mahratta 
politics for the last twenty-five years, during which he dis- 
charged the duties of Minister with abilities unequalled. 
During the long and important period of his administration, 
by the force and energy of his single mind, he held together 
his vast Empire — composed of members whose interests were 
as opposite as the most anomalous elements — and by the. 


‘ Colonel Wilkes. 

’ Duke of Wellington's Despatches, vol. i. 

’ Official Report on Mysore. 1805 ; Asiatic Annual Register, 




and foreseeing policy which, strong in its own resources, 
equally rejects the extremes of confidence and despair, he 
supplied from the fertility of unexhausted genius an expedient 
for every possible event.” • 

The state of the territory which has been so long ad- 
rainistefed by this distinguished man was visited not many 
years a'lter by the late Sir John Malcolm, who thus describes 
its condition : — 

“ It has not happened to me ever to see countries better 
cultivated, and more abounding in all produce of the soil, as 
well as in commercial wealth, than the southern Mahratta 
districts, when I accompanied the present Duke of Wellington 
to that country in the year 1803. I particularly here allude 
to those large tracts near the borders of the Kistnah. Poonah, 
the capital of the Peishwah, was a very wealthy and a 
thriving commercial town, and there was as much cultivation 
in the Deccan as it was possible an arid and unfruitful 
country could admit.”’ 

And 'of another large portion of the Mahratta territory, 
Malwa, now and formerly under the sovereignty of the 
Holkar family, and of the character of some of its rulers, 
we have the same favouraljle testimony from the same 
distinguished \vitness : — 

“ With respect to Malwa, I saw it in a state of ruin, 
caused by the occupancy for a period of more than half-a- 
century of that fine country by the Mahratta armies, the 
Findarries, and, indeed, the assembled predatory hordes of 
all India. Yet, even at that period, I was perfectly surprised 
at the difference that exists between a distant view of such 
countries and a nearer examination of their actual condition, 
I had ample means afforded to me as the person appointed to 
occupy that territory, and to conduct its civil, military, and 
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which had long possessed, from its position, the transit trade 
between the rich provinces of Western India and the whole 
of the North-West Provinces of Hindostan, as well as the 
more eastern ones of Saagor and'Bundlecund. I found, to 
my surprise, that in correspondence with the first commercial 
and moneyed men of Kajpootana, Bundlecund, and Hindostan, 
as r/ell as with those of Guzerat, dealings in money to a 
large amount had continually taken place at Oogein and 
other cities, where soacars or bankers of character aud credit 
were in a flourishing state, and that goods to a great amount 
had not only continually passed tlirough the province, but 
that the insurance offices which exist through all parts of 
India, and include the principal moneyed men, had never 
stopped their operations, though premiums rose, at a period 
of danger, to a high amount. The Native Government of 
Malwa, when tranquillity was established through out arms, 
wanted nothing but that which the attachment of the Natives 
of India to their soil soon supplied thean tvith, a return of the 
inhabitants. And I do not believe that in that country the 
introduction of our direct rule could have contributed more, 
nor indeed so much, to the prosperity of the commercial and 
agriculturalj interests as the re-establishment of the* efficient 
rule of its former Princes and cliiefr, who, though protected 
from attack, arc quite free in their internal administration 
from our interference. With respect to the southern 
Mahratta districts, of whose prosperity I have before spoken, 
if I refer, as I must, to their condition before the last few 
years of Bajee Row's misrule, I do not think that either 
their commercial or agricultural iuterests are likely to be 
improved under our rule, except in that greatest of blessings, 
exemption from wars which, while under our protection, 
they equally enjoy, and I must unhesitatingly state that 
the provinces belonging to the family of ‘ Putwurden,' and 
some other chiefs on the banks of the Kistna, present a 
greater agricultural and commerdal prosperity than almost 
any I know in India. I refer this to their system of adminis- 
tration, which, though there may be at periods exactions, 
is, on the whole, mild and paternal ; to the knowledge and 
almost devotion of the Hindoos to all agricultural pursuits; 
to their better understanding, or, at least, better practice than’ 
us in many parts of the administration, particularly in raising 
towns and villages to prosperity from the encouragement 
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given to moneyed men, and tb the introduction of capital ; 
and, above all, to Jagheerdars (Kandownos) residing on their 
estates, and these provinces being administered by men of 
rank, rvho live and die on the soil, and are usually succeeded 
in office by their sons or near relatives. If these men exact 
money at times in an arbitrary manner, all their expenditure, 
as well as all they receive, is limited to their own provinces ; 
but, above all causes which promote prosperity, is the 
invaiialile support given to the village and otlier Native 
instilivtions, and to the employment, far beyond what our 
system admits, of all classes of the population."' 

“ The success of Allia Bace in the internal administration 

of her dominions was altogether wonderful The 

uudisiurlicd internal tranquillity of the country was even more 
remarltable than its exemption from foreign attack. This 
was cipialiy produced by her manner of treating the peaceable 
as well as the more turbulent and predatory classes ; she was 
indulgent to the former, and although strict and severe, just 

and considerate towards the latter The fond object 

of her life was to promote the prosperity of .all around her; 
she rejoiced, we arc told, when she satv bankers, merchants, 
farmers, and cultivators rise to alTluonce, and so far from 
deeming their increased wealth a ground of Exaction, she 
considered it a legitimate claim of increased favour and 

protection 'J'hcrc would ho no end to a minute detail 

of the measures of her iiitcrnai policy. It is sufficient to 
olisorvc slio has become by general suffrage the model of 

good government in Malwa She built several forts, 

and at that of Jaum constructed a road with groat labour and 
cost over the Vindhya range, where it is almost perpen- 
dicular Among the Princes"' of her own nation it 

would have been looked upon as sacrilege to have become her 
enemy, or indeed not to have defended her against any hostile 
attempt. Slie was considered by all in the same liglit^ The 
Nizam of the Deccan and Tippoo Sultan held her in the same 
respect as the Peishwah, and Mahoraedans joined with the 
Hindoos in prayer for her long life and prosperity. 

“ In the most sober view that can be taken of her 
character, she certainly appears within her limited sphere to 
' have been one of the purest and most exemplary rulers that 
ever existed, and she affords a striking example of the 
> Sir John Malcolm. 
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practicai bsnefit a mind 'may receive from preferring 
worldly duties under a deep sense of responsibility to its 
Creator.”' , ' 

Equally favourable testimony to the condition of the 
dominions of the Rajah of Berar, another member of the great 
Mahratta confederacy, was given by eye-witnesses ; — 

“ The thriving condition of the province, indicated by the 
appearance of its capital (says a European traveller) and 
confirmed by that of the districts which we subsequently 
traversed, demands from me a tribute of praise to the ancient 
Princes of the country. Without the benefit of navigation 
(for the ' Nerbudda ’ is not here navigable) and without much 
inland commerce, but under the fostering hand of a race of 
good Princes, a numerous people tilled a fertile country, and 
still preserve in the neatness of their homes, in the number 
and magnificence of their temples, their ponds, and other 
public works ; in the size of their towns, and in the frequency 
of their plantations, the undoubted signs of enviable pros- 
perity. The whole merit may be safely ascribed to the former 
government, for the praise of good administration is rarely 
merited by Mahratta chieftains, and it is sufficient applause 
to say that the Chief of Saugor in twenty years, and the 
Rajah of 6erarin four, have not much impaired the prosperity 
which they found.” ’ 

“ We now," says another traveller in Berar, “ continued 
our journey through a fine 'champaign country, abundantly 
watered with rivulets that issue from the neighbouring 
mountains. It was entirely free from jungle, full of villages, 
and beautifully varied with tufts of trees and pools of water. 
It is more easy to conceive than express the delight we 
experienced in changing the difficulties of the former part of 
the journey. The Mahratta Government being well established 
in this part of the route, we experienced very civil and 
hospitable treatment, and found plenty of every kind of 
grain, which this highly-cultivated country produced at 
a very cheap rate ; ” and although inland commerce derives 
very little encouragement from the Government, which pays 
no attention to the public roads, yet the whole exports in 

' Malcolm's " History of Central India," vol. i. pp. 176, rgs. 

' Journey from Mirzapore to Nagpore in 1798, by a Member of the 
Asiatic Society. Asiatic Annnal Hester, vol. S ; Miscellaneous Tracts 
P-32- 
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seasons of plenty are said to employ a hundred thousand 
bulloclfs.’ 

From the Mahratta we pass to the Rajpoot States ; and 
here again we bring the evidence of an eye-witness to bear 
upon their condition : — 

“ As compared with, the cultivation of the King of Oude’s 
dominions, it has always struck me that there was a marked 
superiority in the appearance of the British territory. ' At the 
same time, it is but fair to state that I have beheld small- 
independent States, governed by Hindoo Rajahs, where the 
cultivation appeared superior to that of the , Company 's 
provinces, and where the independent aid of the peasantry 
announced a greater security of rights. In the year i8io, 
when a large force marched beyond the British territory, the 
division halted for nearly two months within the dominion of 
the Rajah of Tihree, the ' flourishing condition of which 
excited the admiration of the whole army.”* 

'• fn passing through the Rampore territory,* we could not 
fail to notice the high state of cultivation to wliich it has 
attained, when compared with the surrounding country; 
scarcely a spot of land is neglected : and although the season 
was by no means favourable, the whole district sterns to be 
covered with an abundant harvest. As we have no reason to 
conclude from the description we had received of the present 
Regent that this state of prosperity had been produced by 
any personal exertions on his part, we were solicitous to trace 
its source, and to discover whether, in the nature of the 
tenures, the mode of arrangement or otherwise, there were 
any peculiar circumstances which it might be useful for us to 
advert to in the course of executing the duty entrusted to us. 
The management of the Nawab Fyz-oolah Khan is cele- 
brated throughout the country. It was the management of 
an enlightened and liberal landlord, who devoted his time 
and attention and employed his own capital in promoting the 
prosperity of bis country. When works of magnitude were 
required, which could not be accomplished by the efforts of 
the individual, the means of undertaking them were supplied 
by his bounty. Watercourses were constructed, the rivulets 
were sometimes made to overflow and fertilise the adjacent 

r Miscellaneous Tracts, Asiatic Annual Kegister, vol. ii, p. I6S. 

* White's " State of British India," iSaa. 

= Report from Commissdons upon the North-West Provinces, i8o8. 
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districts, and the paternal care of a popular chief was 
constantly exerted to afford protection to his subjects, to 
stimulate their exertions, to direct their labours to useful 
objects, and to promote by everj' means the success of the 
undertaking. 

“ If the comparison for the same territory be made 
between Jthe management of the Rohillas and that of our own 
government, it is fainfil to thini that the balance of ad'MKtffge is 
clearly in favour of the former . After seven years’ possession of 
the country, it appears by the report that the revenue has 
increased only by two lacs of rupees, or ;f2o,ooo. The papers 
laid before Parliament show that in twenty years which have 
since elapsed, the collective revenues of Rohilcund, and the 
other districts forming the ceded provinces of Oude, had 
actually declined ;f2oo,ooo per annum. 

“ We could not fail, however, to observe the singular 
difference which the application of greater capital and greater 
industry is capable of producing in the state of contiguous 
lands. While the surrounding country seemed to have been 
visited by a desolating calamity, the lands of the Rajahs 
Diaram and Bugwaut Sing, under every disadvantage of 
season were, covered with crops produced by a better 
husbandry, or by greater labour. It should here be ex- 
plained that the neighbouring lands alluded to in the report 
■ consisted of British territory, already jive years in our ocaifatioii." ' 

And even after all the abuse that has been lavished upon 
Oude and upon its sovereigns, we find upon unexceptionable 
testimony that neither the state of the country nor the 
character of its sovereigns is so black as it is represented 
by our own officials. 

“ I was pleased and surprised (says Bishop Heber),’ after 
all I had beard of Oude, to find the country so completely 
under the plough, since, were the oppression as great as is 
sometimes stated, I cannot think that we should witness so 
considerable a population and so much industry; yet that 
sufficient anarchy and misrule exists, the events of yesterday 
afforded sufficient reason for supporing. 

“ We found invariable dvility, and good-natured people 
backing their carts and elephants to make room for us, and 
displaying, on the whole, a far greater spirit of hospitality 



and accommodation than ten foreigners would have met with 
in London. 

“ The present king is. fond of literary and philosophical 

'• Saadat .\li, himself a man of talent and acquirements, 
fond of business, and-wcll qualified for it, but, in ids latter 
days, unhappily addicted to drunkenness, left him a country, 
will] six millions of people, a fertile soil, a most compact 
position, and upwards of two millions of ready money in the 
treasury, with a well regulated system of finance, a peasantry 
tolerably well contented, no army to maintain, except for 
police or parade, and everything likely to produce an 
auspicious reign. 

" I can bear witness certainly to the triitii of the king’s 
statement, that his territories are really in a far better state 
of ctiUivaiion than I had expected to find them. From 
Lucknow to Sandcc, where I am now writing, the cotinlry is 
as populous and well •cultivated as most of the Company’s 
provinces. I cannot, therefore, but suspect that the mis- 
fortune.s and anarchy of Oitde are somewhat overrated.” — 
F. Ifg. 

"Hu was fond of study, and in all point.s of oriental 
philology and philosophy is really reckoned a learned man, 
licsides having a strong taste in its mechanics and chemistry. 

" Like our James I., he is saiil to be naturally just and 
kind-hearted ; and with all those who have access to him lie 
is extremely popular. No single act of violence and oppres- 
sion lias ever been ascribed to him, or supposed to be 
perpetrated with his knowledge; and his errors have been a 
want of economy in his expenses, r. want of accessibility to 
his subjects, a blind confidence in favourites, and, as will lie 
seen, an unfortunate, though not very unnatural, attachment 
to difierent points of etiquette and prerogative.” He is 
described by Lord H.istings as a Sovereign admir.ible for 
uprightness, luiinanity, and mild elevation. 

The same high .authority testifies to the prosperous con- 
dition of tlie State of Bliurtporc under the Native Sovereigns : 

" Tlie country, tliougli still bare of wood, lias more 
scattered trees than we had seen for many d.ays b.-xck ; and 
notwithstanding that tlic soil is sandy, and only irrigated 
' from wells, it is one of the best cultivated and watered tracts 
which I have seen in India. The crops of corn now on the 
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ground were really beautiful ; that of cotton, though gone by, 
showed marks of having been a very good one. What is a 
sure proof of wealth, I saw several sugar mills, and large 
pieces of ground where tlie cane had just been cleared; and, 
contrary to the usual habits of^India, rvhere the cultivators 
keep as far as they can from the Highway, to avoid the 
various .molestations to v/hich they are exposed from thieves 
and travellers, there was often a narrow pathway., winding 
through the green wheat and mustard crops, and even this 
was crossed continually by the channels which convej'ed 
water to the. furrows. 

“The population did not seem great; but the villages 
which we saw were apparently in good condition and repair, 
and the whole afforded so pleasing a picture of industry, and 
was so much superior to anything which I had been led to 
expect in Rajpootana, of tahiA I had seen in the Company's 
territories since leaving the southern parts of Robilcund, that I 
was led to suppose that either the Kajah of Bhurtpore was 
an extremely exemplary and parental governor, or that the 
system of management adopted in the British provinces was 
in some way or other less favourable to the improve^ient and 
happiness of the country than some of the Native States."' 

To the high character of Pertab Sing— the first Rajah of 
Sattara — as a ruler, and to the prosperous condition of his 
territory, we have the emphatic testimony of the British 
Government itself: — 

, “ We have been highly gratified by the information, from 

time to time transmitted to us by our Government, on the 
subject of your Highness's exemplary fulfilment of the 
duties of that elevated situation in which it has pleased 
Providence to place you. 

“ A course of conduct so suitable to your Highness’s 
exalted station, and so well calculated to promote the 
prosperity of your dominions, and the happiness of your 
people, as that which yon have wisely and uniformly pursued, 
while it reflects the highest honour on your own character, 
has imparted to our minds the feelings of unqualified satis- 
faction and pleasure. The liberality also which you have 
displayed in executing, at your own cost, various public • 
works of great utility, and which has so greatly raised your 
reputation in. the eyes of the Princes and people of India, 

* Bishop Heber s '■ Joamal, " vol. ii, p. 361. 
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gives you an additional claim to our approbation, respect, 
and applause. 

" Impressed with these sentiments the Court o£ Directors 
of the East India Company have unanimously resolved to 
transmit to you a sword, which will be presented to you 
through the Government of Bombay, and which we trust 
you will receive with satisfaction, as a token of their high 
esteem and regard."' 

And whilst thus congratulating this Rajah on the 
prosperity of his dominions, and the Imppincss of his people, 
the condition of some thirty millions of Native British 
subjects, who have been under British rule for almost a 
century, is thus described by an unimpeachable witness’; — 

“ No one has ever attempted to contradict the fact that 
the condition of the Bengal peasantry is almost as wretched 
and degraded as it is possible to conceive, living in the most 
misornblc hovels, scarcely fit for a dog kennel, covered with 
tattered rags, and unable, in too many instances, to procure 
more than a single meal a day for himself and family. The 
Bengal ryot knows nothing of the most ordinary comforts of 
life. We speak without e.xaggcration when wo affirm that if 
the real condition of those who raise tlic harvest, tvliich yields 
hetween three and four millions a year, was fully known, it 
would make the ears of one who heard thereof tingle." 

Now, one of two things; .either file British Government 
found tlic people of Bengal in tliis appalling stale, or they 
have lieen reduced to this state under British rule. If this 
was their normal state, what has the British Government 
licen doing for a century that they have not e.vtricated them 
from it ?— or if they Iiavc sunk into this state, what has that 
Government to say for itself in extenuation of sucii a result ? 
\^■c have seen it admitted liy the Governor-General Lord 
Cornwallis that in his time — that is, sixty years ago — the 
“ people were adi'ancing hastily to a stale of poverty and 
wretchedness.” \Vc have it upon record, that almost imme- 
diately after our acquisition of Bcng.Tl, the. Government, 
instead of being the “ riclicst corporation in the world,” as 
promised by Clive, were without a sliilling in tlieir treasury.’ 
From tlic times of Akbar down to the government of Meer 

> Letter of the Court of Directors. P.ir. Pa. a.I). 1S43. No. 5(19. p. r:CS. 

• Dr. Marshman. J-n'rnil 0/ InJii:, April i-si. iSjs. 

= Vitiisiltarl’s Narialire of Events in Bengal. 
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Jaffer, a.d. 1837, the annual amount of revenue, and the 
modes of levying it, continued with little variation. But in 
order to raise the sum which he had engaged to pay us after 
his elevation, and the annual tribute which he was at the 
same time bound to pay the JCmg of Delhi, tie raised the 
assessment upon the lands, and multiplied exactions. We 
continued these extra cesses, and from 1765 to 1790 our 
revenue system was one of constant changes at^d experi- 
ments, hea\7 arrears were outstanding, and the country was 
represented as already exhausted and impoverished. 

“ A new progeny [said the Governor-General, Lord 
Hastings] has grown up under our hand ; and the principal 
features which show themselves in a generation thus formed 
beneath the shade of our regulations are a spirit of litigation 
which our judicial establishments cannot meet and a morality 
certainly deteriorated. If in the system, or the practical 
execution of it, we should be found t’o have relaxed many ties 
of moral or religious restraint, or the conduct of individuals 
■ to have destroyed the influence of former institutions without 
substituting any check in their place— to have given loose to 
the most ftoward passions of human nature, and deprived the 
wholesome contact of public opinion and private censure, we 
shall be forced to acltnowledge that our regulations have been 
productive of a slate of things which imperiously calls on us 
to provide an immediate remedy for so serious a mischief.”' 

This was the judgment of a Governor-General upon the 
effect produced by our judicial regulations upon the character 
of the people ; and with respect to the protection of person 
and property, we haVe it stated upon competent authority,* 
that it is at this moment just as it has been for the last fifty 
years, viz., so bad that no man of property within a circle 
of sixty or seventy miles round Calcutta “ can retire to rest 
'with the certainty that he sliall not be robbed of it again 
before morning ; ” and yet, with all this evidence before us, 
evidence that, notwithstanding our best intentions, ” our 
administration,” as the Governor-General Lord W. Bentinck 
admitted, “ had in all its branches, revenue, judicial, and 
police, been a failure.” We boast of progress — of Indian 
progress 1 

' Lord Hastings' Minute, in Parliamentary Papers, 1827, p. 157. 

* Frinii of India, aStb August, i8ji. 




and we can only support this claim by depreciating the 
characters and doings of our predecessors, and exaggerating 
our own, and after all leaving it much in doubt whether the 
balance is really in our favour. 


SOME FURTHER OPINIONS ON THE SUBJECT 
OF NATIVE RULTERS AND BRITISH RULE. 

By Dadabhai Naoroji. 

March, 1S99. 

The Court of Directors, in their letter to iBengal of 
February 8th, 1764, say:' — 



ruption .... ani’i the numberless complaints made of grievous 
c.vactions and oppressions. ..." ’ 

Court of Directors’ letter to Bengal, December 7.4th, 1 765 ; — 

“ Voiir deliberations in the iniand trade have laid open to us a 
scene of most cruet oppression." ’ 

Bengal letter of January 31st, 17O6, to the Court of 
Directors : — 

". ... for we must observe, .although with much regret, that 
the misconduct of individuals hath rendered the English name so 
odious. .... It was firmly our intention to avoid further retro- 
spection of tile conduct of our administration, so notoriously corrupt 
and meanly venal throughout every department." 

Letter of the Court of Directors to Bengal, May 17th, 
1766 : — 

" . . . . We liave the strongest sense of the deplorable state .... 
from the corruption and rapacity of our servants, and the univcrs.al 
deprarily of manners throughout the settlement .... think tlie 
vast fortunes acquired .>. . . bya scene of the mmi tyrannic and 
offircssive Kitiliicl llial rjer a-as hiott-n in any age or couiilry.” [Italics 

Lord Cuvn’s letter to George Dudley, Esq., dated 
Calcutta, September 8th, 1766: — 


character ." — {Indian Sfcclalor, Februarj' igtb, 1899.) 

Mill's “ History of India,” by J. Wilson, vol. vi, p. C71 
(India Reform' Tracts, Tract ii, p. 3), thus describes the effect 
of the Bvstem of the British rule: — 












I may say that Gondal did the same in conjunction with 
Bhavnagar, and Baroda had done that long before. In 
handing over the rale of Gondal to the Prince on the com- 
pletion of his minority, Major Nutt, the British Administrator, 
and in charge of the State at the time, says with just pride 
and pleasure, in reference to the increase of revenue from 
^So,ooo in 1870 to 120,000 in 1884: — 



of special interest in this matter is 
oi occashncd any hardship to Gondal . 
were the people generally— high a: 
ater stale of social prosperity thac 


I, that the increase 
subjects. On the 
nd low, rich and 
i they are now.’* 


The Bombay Government has considered this "highly 
satisfactory," 

At the installation of the late Chief of Bhavnagar, Mr. 
Peile {now Sir James Peile), the Political Agent, describes 
the State as being then "with flourishing finances and much 
good work in progress. Of financial matters I need say 
little ; you have no debts, and your treasury is full.” When 
will British Indian financiers be able to speak with the same 
pride, pleasure, and satisfaction ? " No debt, full treasury, 
good work in progress, increase of revenue, with increase of 
social prosperity, for high and low, rich and poor.” Will 
this ever be in British India under the present policy ? No. 
There will be only ever-increasing poverty. 


The Instasce of the Native State of Mysore. 


Of the work of the late Maharaja fimm i88t till his death 
at the end of 1894, it would be enough to give a very brief 
statement from the Address of the Dewan to the Representa- 
tive Assembly held at Mysore on October ist, 1895, on the 
results of the late Mahardjfi’s administration during nearly 
fourteen years of his rdgn, as nearly as possible in the 
Dewan’s words. The Maharaja was invested with power on 
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a year, or a total of about Rs. 3,70,00,000 in the fifteen years 
from iSSo-i to 1894-5, and the Maharaja’s dvil list of about 
Rs. I, So, 00, 000 during the fifteen years, also paid from the 
ciirrmt mtr.ue. And all this together with increase in 
e.'cpenditure in every department.' Under the circumstances 
above described, the adminic-ratioii at the start of his 
Highness's reign was necessarily very liighly centralised. 
The De’wan, or the Executive Administrative Head, had the 
direct control, without the intervention of Departihental 
Heads of ail the principal departments, such as the Land 
Revenue, Forests, Excise, Mining, Police, Education, 
Wujroyi, Legislative. As the finances improved, and as 
Department after Department was put into good working 
order and showed signs of expansion, separate Heads of 
Departments were appointed, for Forests and Police in 18S3, 
for Excise in 1889, for Mujroyi in 1891, and for hlining in 
1894. His Highness rvas able to resolve upon the appoint- 
ment of a separate Land Revenue Commissioner only in the 
latter part of 1894. Improvements were made in other 
Departments — Local and Municipal Funds, Legislation, 
Education, etc. There are no waits which unfortunately the 
Finance h|inisters of British India are obliged to •.•aise, year 
after year, of fall in Exchange, over-burdening ta.xation, etc., etc. 

And all the above good results are side by side with an 
increase of population of 18*34 Pot cent, in the ten years from 
18S1 to 1891, and there is reason to believe that during the 
last four years the ratio of increase was even higher. During 
the fourteen years the rate of mortality is estimated to have 
declined 6*7 per mille. 

But there is still, the most important and satisfactory 
feature to come, viz., that all this financial prosperity was 
secured not by resort to new taxation in any form or shape. 
In the very nature of things the present system of adminis- 
tration and management of Indian expenditure in British 
India cannot ever produce such results, even though a 
Gladstone undertook the work. Such is the result of good 
administration in a Native State at the very beginning. 
What splendid prospect is in store for the future if, as hereto- 
fore, it is allowed to develop itself to the level of the British 
system with its own Native Services, and not bled as poor 
British India is by the infliction of European Services, which 
are bleeding India to death. 



" we must nrst taite into account me innamtants ot tne'muntry. 
The Kelfan of the feohle oj India is oar primary object. If die are not 
here far thUr good, we ought not to be here at all." 

“ Thfe heaviest of all yokes,” says Macaulay, “ is the yoke 
of the stranger.” 

The existing system of British Rule is an un-British, 
debasing, destructive, despotic and impoverishing Rule. A 
righteous Rule based on true British principles will be a 
great bWssing both to England and India. 

Dadabhai Naoroji. 


A SELECTION FROM ADDRESSES. 
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MR. DADABH.^l NAOROji AT* MANCHESTER. 

A CORDIAL HECKPTIOX. 

[From a. Specul Corresposdest.] ’ 

A largely attended public meeting was held under the 
auspices of the East Manchester Liberal Association, in the 
Chorlton Totvn Hall, Manchester, on Monday evening last, 
to hear addresses from Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji (on India) and 
Mr. Alfred Mond, the Liberal candidate for South Balford. 
The chair was taken by Councillor A. H. Scott, and there 
were upon the platform most of the Liberal leaders in the 
East Manchester Division. . • 

After the Chairman’s opening speech, 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji rose amidst loud cheers to address 
the meeting. He said the Chairman’s speech had struck 
several important keynotes. He was there that eVening — 
and he hoped to be in the neighbourhood for a week to come 
— (cheers) — with the object of creating a clear understanding 
between Lancashire and Indja. They might properly ask 
what credentials he had to speak upon that important subject. 
The best credential he could present was that his life's career 
had been passed in this country, as a man of business, having 
business in part with Lancashire. He claimed to know some- 
thing about Lancashiro’s wishes. On the other hand he was 
well acquainted with the wants of his own country and with 
the relations of India to this country. The question of those 
relations was most important to both. England was a 
great country having great questions to deal with ; but he 
challenged anyone to stand up and say that there was any 
subject of greater importance to England than India. It 
was necessary they should understand each other clearly. 
Were the interests of India and those of Lancashire hostile, 
or were they identical ? Was the good of India associate^ 
with the good of England ? and was the good of Lancashire 
mixed up with the good of India ? That was the question 
they had to examine. Lancashire was the birth-place of 
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valued kt j^3°°iOoo>ooo. What was India's share? ’Despite 
the fact that the colonies were for the most part Protectionist, 


we exported to the Canadian Dominion 30s. per head of the 
population ; to Australia something like 155s. per head ; to 
the Cape of Good Hope and Natal 45s. per head ; whilst to 
British 'India we exported hardly eighteenpence per head per 
annum. Was that to be the result of our 150 years’, rule in 
India, looking at it from the view of British interests alone ? 
To foreign countries English exports greatly exceeded is. 6d. 
per head. The United States took something like 8s. only 
per head per annum of British products. Out of their 
^300,000,000 worth of British exports hardly ;£'30,ooo,ooo 
went to' India; and of that ,^"30,000, 000 the (produce of 
Lancashire would hardly exceed ,^20,000,000. Had they, 
then, an interest or not m developing the capacity of the 
Indians to be able to buy their goods to the extent which 
would be satisfactory to them? What would that extent 
be ? First they must remember that India consisted of two 
portions, namely, British India and the Native States. If 
statistics could be given it would be found that out of what 
was called British Indian trade there .was a large portion that 
belonged to the Native States. For that they could not take 
credit. The Native States took a large portion of the 
produce they sent to India ; and, taking British India by 
itself, they would find that their exports hardly amounted to 
IS. per head per annum. Was this a thing to be satisfied 






take English goods to the extent of only £i per head per 
annnm and they would be utterly unable to supplj’ all her 
wants. The word “unemployed" would vanish from the 
English dictionary. (Cheers.) -He asked them then to 
consider very carefully — ^ivhy was notwithstanding our 
complete communication with India and our control there, 
that there was constant friction between India and Lanca- 
shire — India thinking that Lancashire is treating her;unjustly, 
and Lancashire thinking that India ought not to lijive any 
advantage in the matter of trade? But the interests of both 
were identical. Why then should India not be in a better 
position ? Upon whom did the responsibility rest ? It was 
one of the purposes for which he was there that night to try 
and answer that question. He exhorted Englishmen ^or their 
own sake, as well as for the sake of India, to consider it. 
Why should there be such evils, after 150 years of British 
rule, as famines, pestilences, and war,? Certainly India must 
expect something better than that which was its condition 
before the English occupation. Had that been realised ? (A 
Voice: “Yes.”) He hoped the gentleman who had said “yes" 
would put qside his present notions and reconsider live matter. 
(Hear, hear.) If he took the trouble to study the subject — 
(A Voice: “ I have lived in y'onr country") — yes (continued 
Mr. Naoroji), you have lived in my country, and I am glad to 
hear it. It is our misfortune,‘however, that so many English 
gentlemen have lived in India as if they had never seen it. 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) They go about with their eyes 
shut, indifferent to the real question — What are the interests 
of the Indians themselyes ? Their whole heart is concentrated 
on one thing — how to benefit themselves — (hear, hear) — with- 
out any regard to the circumstances in which the Natives of 
India are placed. (Loud cheers.) It is the evil groove in 
which they are moving, and I implore this meeting not to be 
misled by these gentlemen who fail to see what they ought to 
see, and who come home and try to mislead the public here 
by representations which are anything but true. (Cheers.) 
I do not speak with indignation or anger ; I am speaking the 
bare truth ; and it is most important that the British should 
be informed and should judge for themselves, and not bfe 
.misled by those who have made it their interest to exploit 
India as if India had been created by God for that simple 



object. (Cheers.) Proceeding’, Mr. Naoroji said Englishmen 
usually went to India in tivo capacities — first, as ofiicials to rule 
over the Indian people; secondly, as merchants and capitalists. 
Both classes had only one idea — in the one case it was how to 
get all the best places in the administration for themselves— 
and, they were sometitpes candid enough tosay, “for our boys" 
— in the other it was how to benefit themselves without caring 
very much what happened to tlie people among wli'om they 
lived'. (Hear, hear.) It was said by one of England's noblest 
citizens, whose name would always elicit among the Indians, 
as wall as among Englishmen, the most grateful applause,'- 
Mr. John Bright— (cheers) — “ You can govern India if you 
like for the good of England ; but the good of England must 
come through the channels of the good of India.” (Loud 
cheers.).- Let them consider whether such was not the case. 
Mr. Bright put the whole case in a nutshell. He said 
further ; “ There are but two modes of gaining anything by 
our connexion with Ipdia; the one is by plundering the 
people of India and the other by trading with them. I prefer 
it by trading with them. But in order that England may 
become rich by trading with India, India itself must become 
rich." He (Mr, Naoroji) knew that the feeling o( the British 
people was not that England should benefit from India by 
plunder. (Cheers.) He could say that in all sincerity — he 
knew it thoroughly well. Belief in that one thing had 
enabled him to keep up the struggle against all odds, during 
the last quarter of a century upon this question. (Hear, 
hear.) If the British people would take the matter into their 
own hand and not allow themselves to be misled by their 
friends tivo Anglo-Indians, a better ,^tate of things would 
speedily be brought about. Already he was pleased to think 
that there were numbers who recognised that India was not 
being dealt with as it ought to be. Lancashire was most 
interested in this question, and if they were once agreed that 
their interests lay in the good of both and not in the good of 
one, they would understand the question much more easily, 
because then they would be going on lines which were clear 
before them. Mr. Bright well understood that the Indians, 
unless tliey had the means, could never buy the products of 
'Lancashire. The e\’il they had to combat lay in the adoption 
,of the principle which Lord Salisbury once laid down, namely, 
that the principle on which India was to be governed was that 
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India must be bled. That vkls the foundation of the system 
of British rule; it had existed for 150 years more or less. 
Were the English people to rest satisBed with it ? If so there 
was an end of the matter. The only result must be, as Lord 
Hartington once pat it, that the Indian people must wish to 
get lid of it. That woald be the natural consequence of the 
system. Lord Salisbury's justificatfon of it was a great 
reflection upon the British character. The British people did 
not deserve it. Political hj'pocrisy lay at the root ,of the 
system of government. Lord Lytton when Vicerof caused a 
minute to be issued in which it was distinctly ackrfowledged 
that the policy of the British Government was a policy of 
deliberate and transparent subterfuges. Not only so but a 
committee of members of the India Office at the close of the 
Mutiny — about the year i86o — ^who met to consider the 
question of British policy, laid it down distinctly tha’t you are 
open to the charge of breaking promises deliberately made. 
He had told the meeting the principle on which the system 
of government was based, and the nleans adopted to carry it 
out. Now for the result. One of the results was that a 
large volume of wealth was withdrawn from India year after 
year, which meant the impoverishment of the country. The 
economic ■'condition of India, therefore, was that k continual 
bleeding took place, and the inevitable consequence of that 
■was the most terrible misery. It did not require any 
scientific elucidation — ^any roan of common sense could tell 
that a country from which the stream of wealth constantly 
flowed, and never returned, must gradually lose vigour and 
life. The English nation would not submit to it for a single 
moment. They could not complain, therefore, that the . 
Indian people protesfed against it. It was a system which, 
if continued, must some day end in disaster both to England 
and to India. (Hear, hear.) What then was their position ? 
The loss to India was a treble loss. There was the loss of 
wealth, the loss of employment — Native Indians being left 
out of the higher offices — and the moral loss involved in the 
. loss of capacity. One thing the British bad done : they had 
educated the people of India, and that was a blessing for 
which they were grateful. As long as ignorance was bliss 
they said nothing ; now they had learnt what it was to be a 
nation — what it was to be a prosperous nation— how England 
had built up her prosperity— for which, indeed, she owed a 



knew only one thing and that was how to benefit themselves. 
Now that' was a kind of relationship which could not last long. 
The Indian people suiTercd morally far more grievously even 
than they did economically. They had the knowledge that 
they were capable of doing this or that, but they were not 
permitted— they must remain simple helots. That was a 
grievous thing — ^lie meant the loss of employment — the loss 
of capacity as human beings, with its inevitable consequence, 
the sinking lower and lower in the scale of humanity. Were 
they to thank the English nation for that? As men of 
common sense, who knew their own interests, they must 
see that the system of government in India ought 
to be such as would benefit the Indian people as well 
as themselves. Such, however, is not the system at 
present, and it must be changed. It was proclaimed re- 
peatedly : “ You, the people of India, are our partners ; you 
must take a share in the responsibilities of Empire.” But 
the partnership seemed to be an extraordinary one. Would 
any two gentlemen present, he would like to know, enter into 
such a partnership — the one providing the capital and the 
- other taking all the profit ? (Laughter and cheers.) He 
thought Lancashire men would not endorse such a principle 
' in their own business. Take, for instance, the recent war on 
the North-West frontier. 'Why did they enter upon that 
war? It was because they wanted to save the Empire from 
Kussian aggression. Would anybody say, then, that England 
had no interest in that war? Was it all the interest of 
India ? Yet India must pay every farthing ,of the cost. 
They must shed their blood and bear the expense also, not 
the smallest share being borne by the British Treasury. 
After the last Afghan War Mr. Gladstone — (cheers) — took 
up the cudgels and along with Mr. Farveett succeeded in 
getting Parliament to agree that the expense should be 
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shared by the Enijitsli nation. Their reasons were simple. 
The British entered upon that n-ar essentially for Imperial 
purposes. And what was more, the Indians themselves were 
not consulted in any way whatever. They had no voice in 
it. The only argument and law known to tbpin was the 
argument and law of force. Well, Mn Gladstone, soon after 
he came_into power, carried out, though in the face of much 
opposition, the principle he had enunciated, and succeeded in 
getting one-fourth of the cost of the war debited to the 
Imperial treasury. He gave India five millions. That was 
the extent to which they were relieved, and he did not think 
it was worthy of the English people, grateful as they were for 
it. It, however, admitted the principle; it became a pre- 
cedent ; and it was the more encouraging because the British 
people did not object to it. It bad their approval ; a'nd even 
now when the question was mooted the English Press 
endorsed that principle — the principle of the Imperial 
Government bearing a part of the, cost of warlike opera- 
tions undertaken for Imperial purposes. Under the present 
Government, however— owing, should they say, to the tribes 
or the cleverness of their Anglo-Indian friends ? — the old 
system hadobeen reverted to. When it came to a *qucstion 
of payment, suddenly it was found that India was most 
prosperous— capable of supplying everything — and wanted no 
charitable aid from this country. He asked the English 
people, was this honourable ? Was it just ? It was, how- 
ever, but an incident of the situation — a surface evil. The 
fundamental evil was this — ^tliey had a civil and military 
service in India which inflicted upon the country this treble 
loss — loss of wealth, lore of employment, and the moral loss, 
loss of capacity. The rasult was they could not have that 
trade with India which Mr. Bright, in the passage quoted, 
regarded as so essential. Mr. Bright said England should 
derive benefit from India not by plunder but by trade 
England was now deriving benefit by plunder. Then came 
the great question of honour. Did the British people make 
promises and break them? Was it creditable to us as a 
nation that a man in the position of Lord Salisbury should be 
obliged to confess that we carried on the administration of 
India by a system of political hypocrisy? He implored his’ 
hearers to make this matter their careful study — if not for the 
Indians’ sake yet for thrai own. England did not derive the 




promises ! Acts ot Jt'arliamcnt, i-'roclamations 
by tire Queen, all wont for nothing. Was that a character 
worthy pf the British name ? It was for the British people 
themselves to take the question up, to study it thoroughly and 
to adopt a system by which both. India and England might be 
benefited. Then would English rule in India rest upon the 
affection as well as the self-interest of the Indian people, ' 
because they would not like the superior hand of Britain to be 
removed. If the Indian people from such notions thought the 
British rule ought to continue, they could then defy half a 
dozen Russias ; they cquld raise a force in India sufficient to 
drive back Russia to St. Petersburg. Even now they were 
carrying on wars all over the world, and India supplied them 
with a reserve of force, and if they had the backing of the Indian 
people themselves they could defy all Europe, because India 
was ns large as Europe, and able to cope with Europe single- 
handed. (Cheers.) This should be his last word : Don’t be 
misled by the misrepresentations of that section of the com- 
munity which had a monopoly'of power and pelf, and did not 
want to lose it. The interest of the two peoples was to bo 
united, and if the Indians believed — as they did — that British 
supremacy was a great good for them, for their regeneration, 
for their material and moral development, then they could 
easily believe that India would be thoroughly loyal. It was 
not merely loyalty; it was to their own self-interest that they 
should remain related to Britain ; but if the old bad principle 


hem. (LouJ cheers.) 
afterwards addressed by Mr. .Mfred 
id Mr. Xaoroji was cordially thanked 
D and !ntere.'tin" address.^ 



[Repnnted flem Ikdia, June Sad, ISS9.] 


THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 

ADDRESS BY MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI. 

[From odr own Reporter.] 

On Sunday last, May 29, the “ Sunday Afternoon Con- 
ference" which is held from week to week at Westbourne 
Park Chapel, London, for the consideration of various 
subjects of religious or social interest and importance was 
devoted 'lo the Indian question, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
delivering an address on Uie present political and economic 
condition of India. 

There was a very large attendance, which included a fair 
proportion of Indian gentlemen. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Wallis Chapman, who, in 
introducing Mr. Naoroji, said there were few more respon- 
sible duties imposed on the English people than that of the 
government of India. They were consequently the more 
indebted to Mr. Naoroji for his willingness to give them the 
benefit of the knowledge which he had obtained during a 
lifetime of devotion to the cause of his and their Indian 
fellow-subjects. 

Mr. Naoroji, who was received with cheers, said it was 
clear that any subject which was thought worthy of con- 
sideration on such a day and in such a place must be regarded 
as a grave one, and a question affecting the weal or woe 
of three hundred millions of people surely came within that 
category. Moreover, the action of the English nation in 
regard to the people of India was of as vital importance to 
themselves as it was to India, and it was not even of less 
vital consequence to the whole human race. For a new 
element had lately come into existence in the councils of 
the nations. A country which had hitherto confined 
itself, under its Monroe doctrine, to its own con- 
tinent was now coming forward to share in what was 
called the Imperialism of the world, and the question had 
already arisen which course that country should follow. The 
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tlie interests of those great countries. Consequently it was 
the duty of every voter in Great Britain to know wliat Ins 
responsibilities were and what the condition of India had 
been during the century and a half of regulas British 
administration. He would deal first with the political 
condition of India at the present moment, and would regard it 
in its two aspects — the legislative and the executive. There 
existed Legislative Councils in India, and it was generally 
believed that those councils gave to the Indian people 
something lilrc what they in England enjoyed in the way of 
representative government, and that by those means the 
people of India had some voice ip, their own government. 
This was simply a romance. The reality was that the 
Legislative Council was constituted in such a way as to give 
to the Government a complete and positive majority. The 
three or four Indians who had seats upon it might* say what 
they like, but what the Government of India declared was to 
become law did invariably become the law of the country. 
To take, for instance, the question of expenditure — when a 
Budget was brought forward in the House of Commons 
members went on contesting it, item by item, for six months 
— they saw that their constituents' interests were properly 
protected, and that the Government took no advantage of,, 
their power. Of couvse, in the British Parliament also the 
majority had the final word ; but, whereas in that case that 
majority was subject to the people and could be turned out 
by them, in the Indian legislative councils the majority, 
instead of being given by the people, was managed and 
manipulated by the Government itself. But matters were 
even worse than this. The expenditure of the revenues was 
one of the most important points in the political condition of 
any country, but in India there was no such thing as a legis- 
lative Budget. The representative members had no right to 
propose any resolution or go to any division upon any item 
concerned in the Budget, which was passed simply and solely 
according to the despotic will of a despotic Government. The 
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Natives of India had not the slightest voice in the expenditure 
of the Indian revenues, and the idea that they had was the 
first delusion on the part of the voters of England which he 
wished to correct. It would be seen in wliat an absurd 
position the , so-called Native representatives of India were 
placed. In the expenditure Of the revenue they had, as he 
had explained, not the least voice, but when the time came 
for the imposition of taxes they were quite welcome to impose 
what taxdtion they could upon their countrymen. Yet if they 
did impose additional taxes these countrymen blamed them, 
while if, on the other hand, they resisted any particular Bill 
of taxation the Government officials turned round and said, 
" These Indians seem to think it possible to govern a country 
without revenue,” and this they made an argument against 
the capacity of the Natives to take an adequate part in the 
government of their country. The Legislative Council was 
simply and solely, he declared, a delusion and a farce, and 
its working constituted ..a worse despotism than was ever 
exercised by any Native ruler even in the old days. An 
Oriental despot, when he misgoverned, acted, so to speak, 
like a butcher, and people were astounded and horrified; 
this new despotism of civilisation rather resembled a murder 
eOected by a clever but unscrupulous surgeon who drew 
all the blood from his victim while leaving scarcely a scar 
upon the skin. Moreover, if under Oriental despotism the 
results to the individual were serious, they at least were not 
so terrible to the country. A particular victim was no doubt 
often despoiled of his fortune, but some favourite benefited, 
and the money at least remained in the country ; whereas 
the British— or rather un-British — system of despotism took 
away year by year a greater portion of the wealth of India, 
with the result that at the present day the Indians under 
British rule were the very poorest people in the world. And 
it was not as if there were any necessity that this should be 
the case. British statesmen had in the past recognised that 
by a different and more righteous system of government the 
situation of both India and England might be vastly improved, 
and that the latter might make ten times more money out of 

India by benefiting the latter country than was at present 

drawn from her destruction and impoverishment. With 
regard to the executive portion of the Government of India, 
they found most emphadcally realised the old saying that 
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taxation Tyithout representation Tvas tyranny. But he did 
not wish to suggest for a moment that it was the desire of 
the British people that this state of things should continue. 
On the contrarj', he was so absolutely convinced that the 
British people did not wish that. India should „go on being 
governed on wicked lines, for they had done all they could — 
all save .one thing — to secure that the Government of India 
should be carried on upon lines of righteousness. After the 
terrible e.xposures of British mis-government in arid before 
the days of Warren Hastings the British people 'made a 
firm stand and strongly declared that India should not be 
subjected to such treatment any longer, with the result 
that in 1833 the British Government openly and decidedly 
stated that the Government of India should be a righteous 
one, and that the people of India should be treated in the 
same manner as the people of Great Britain. That, by the 
way, was the era of emancipations, among others of that 
which had enabled him to stand before an English con- 
stituency and, by obtaining their suffrages, to go to the 
House of Commons to plead his country's cause. (Hear, 
hear.) However, all the great statesmen of the time to 
which he raferred declared with one voice that the Bill must 
pass, no matter what the consequences might be, and it did 
pass, its general effect being that no Native of India should 
by virtue of his religion or descent be disabled from holding 
any place, ofiice, or employment under the Company. It 
might be asked what more than that the Indian people 
wanted, and he replied that they wanted nothing more — 
except that tho British people should carry into effect v 
honourably the Act they had passed. In 1853 there was a 
revision of the Act, when Lord Stanley of that day — the late 
Earl of Derby — Mr. Bright and other true Britons protested 
that the measure was completely and wholly a dead 
letter. But the Government of India and the Indian 
authorities nevertheless continued to act upon the one 
principle that the Indian Services were their monopoly, not 
to be encroached upon by any other persons, and the repre- 
sentations of Lord Stanley and Mr. Bright were not listened 
to. Then came the Mutiny, upon which he did not wish to 
touch beyond saying that if it was anyone’s fault it was the 
fault of the British Government and their Indian Governor- 
General. However, it was for the most part Indians who, 



George Hamilton talked glibly of the manner in which the 
British Empire had been built up by the expenditure of British 
treasure and the spilling of British blood. Well, much of the 
blood spilt in. building up the Empire had been Indian blood, 
while with regard to treasure tilic British people had not spent 
a single farthing in creating or upholding it so far as the Indian 
portion of it was concerned. They had, on the contrary, con- 
strained the wretched Indian Natives to contribute the whole 
cost, and were still drawing from India year by year millions 
upon millions to the still greater inipoverishment and destruc- 
tion of the Indian people. That, however, was somewhat by 
the way. After the Mutinj', when British power was re- 
established, the true British spirit was at once aroused, and 
once more the generous declaration went forth in the shape 
of a Proclamation from the Throne. “We hold ourselves 
bound to the Natives of our Indian territory,” the Proclamation 
ran, "by the same obligations of duty which bind ourselves 
to our other subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing 
of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 
And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, 
of whatever r.ace or creed, shall be freely and impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties which they may 
be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity duly to 

discharge In their (prosperity will bo our strength, 

in their contentment our security, and in their gratitude our 
best reward. And may the God of all Power grant to us and ' 
those in authority under us strength to carry out those our 
wishes for the good of our people." But did the British 
people feel that in the impoverishment, .of India they could be 
strong or that they could be secure while India, far from 
being content, was terribly sufTcring ? As to their reward he 
would not say at that moment what cause there was for 
gratitude or how much of it prevailed, but he would repeat 
that even putting matters on the very low platform of 
selfishness, the British nation would derive ten times more 
profit from India than was the case at present, if they would 
only alter their treatment. (Hear, liear.) Similar pro- 
clam.ations had been issued since— when the Queen was 
(declared Empress of India and at the Jubilee, but all these 
solemn obligations and Acts of Parliament bad been and 
were being scattered to the winds in order that Anglo-Indian 


ofndals might heap in theit hands the monopoly of Indian 
Government and might provide for their boys. (Hear, hear.) 
What were the economic conseqnences of this state of things ? 
They were summed up in the declaration of Lord Salisbury him- 
self that India must be “bled,” and was the principle on which 
the whole present sj-stem of I;odian ^government was based. 
Lord Salisbury coolly and deliberately, in the memorandum 
to which he referred, admitted that India was injured by the 
drain that was constantly going on in the way of the esrporta- 
tion of so much revenue without any direct equivalent, and 
went on to say that as the great mass of the people, the 
agricultural community, had no more blood remaining in 
them, the lancet should be applied to those parts where the 
blood was congested or at least sufficient. He bad said 
enough, he thought, to show how the unhappy Indian Natives 
were regarded by Anglo-Indian officials. The lot of the 
former, indeed, was somewhat worse than that of the slaves 
in America in old days, for the masters had an interest in 
keeping them alive, if only that they had a money value. 
But if an Indian died, or if a million died, there was another 
or there were a million others ready to take his or their 
places an'd^ to be the slaves of British offidals in their turn. 
Who, he asked in conclusion, was responsible for all this ? 
The British people might ask: “What more can we do? 
We have declared that India shall be governed upon righteous 
lines.” Yes, but their servShts have not obeyed their in- 
structions, and theirs was the responsibility and upon their 
heads was the blood of the millions who were starving year 
by year. For their own sakes, as well as for the sake of the 
Indian people, it was^time that they awoke. They were so 
taken up at present by the extendon of their Empire that . 
they little dreamed of a day wliich might come at any moment 
when their existing Empire might suffer an upheaval and 
explosion which would shatter it to pieces. He held out no 
threats, but that would be the natural consequence of an 
iniquitous and unjust system of government, as had been 
declared by Lord Salisbury when he said that injustice would 
bring down the mightiest kingdom. (Applause.) 

Subsequently a series of questions were put to Mr. Naoroji, 
who answered them in considerable detail. He declared thdt 
famines were far less harmful in the feudatory States than in 
that part of India which was under direct British rule, because 
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those States lost nothing by th^r subjection to Great Britain 
except the small tribute paid yearly, and were consequently 

improving their position every day, and were enabled to 

establish a reserve fund and Treasury balances, out of which 
the people ceuld be helped in lime of need. For these 
feudatory States he adiditted hiat British supremacy was a 
blessing. The average annual income of the Natives of India 
per hqad had, he said in answer to another question, been 
estimated' by the present Lord Cromer as not more than 
twenty-sdven rupees, but his own belief was that, at the 
present rate of exchange, it was not more than 25s. Let 
them contrast that with the average annual income per head 
of the people of Great Britain, which was estimated at ;^4i, 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Naoroji was moved by Miss Annie 
Lee-Brown, secretary of the local Women's Liberal Associa- 
tion, and seconded by Mr. Martin Wood, late of Bombay, 
who said the best method in which those present could 
express their thanks would be to study the subject and bring 
to bear such influence as they possessed with a view to 
remedying the condition of things of which they had heard. 

The vote was heartily carried, and Mr. Naoroji having 
briefly returned thanks the meeting concluded. '• 
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MR. BADABHAl NAOROJI AT WALTHAMSTOW. 

■•INDIA MUST BE BLED." 

[FaoM Ocr. Ows Eepobter.] 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji addressed a meeting held on 
Sunday last', July ist, at the United Methodist Free Church, 
Markhouse Road, AValthamstow, in aid of the Indian Famine 
Relief Fund. Mr. Peter Troughton occupied the chair. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said the 
Indian famine was a subject of verj; great interest to all 
Englishmen, and he was sure they would all gladly welcome 
some authentic information on the subject. He would there- 
fore ask Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji to start his speech tight away. 
(Applause.) ^ " 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who was received tvith cheers, 
said ; Mr. Chairman, I feel exceedingly pleased at having to 
address so large a meeting of English ladies and gentlemen. 
1 assure you it is a great consolation to me that English 
people are willing to hear what Indians have to say. I will 
make bold to speak fully and heartily, in order that you may 
know the truth. I will take as a text the following true 
words; “As India must be bled." These words were 
delivered by a Secretary of State for India, Lord Salisbury 
himself. I don’t mention them as any complaint against 
Lord Salisbury. On the contrary, I give him credit for 
saying the truth. I want to impress upon you what these 
important words mean. Let us clearly understand what is 
meant by bleeding a nation. It is perfectly true that when 
government is carried on people must pay taxes. But there 
is a great difference between taxing a people and bleed- 
ing a people. You in England pay something like fifty 
shillings, or more now, of taxes per head per annum. 
We in India pay only three to four shillings per head per 
annum. From this you may conclude that we must be 
the most lightly-taxed people in the world. That is not 
the case, however; our burden is nearly twice as heavy 
( 643 ) TT 2 




Government uses that money in such a way that part only 
returns to you, the other part going out of the country. In 
that case you are being bled, part of your life is going away. 
Suppose out of the hundred million pounds only eighty 
million pounds return to you in the shape of salaries, com- 
merce, 'or manufactures. You will have lost twenty million 
pounds. Next year you will be so much the weaher ; and so 
on each year. This is the dilTcrcncc between taxing people 
and bleeding people. . Suppose a body of Frenchmen were 
your rulers, and that out of the hundred million pounds of 
taxes they took ten to twenty million pounds each year ; you 
would then bo said to be bleeding. The nation would tlien 
be losing a portion of its life. How is India bled ? I sup- 
posed your own case with Frenchmen as your rulers. We 
Indians are governed by you. You manage our expenditure 
and our taxes in such a way that while we pay a hundred 
million pounds of taxation this hundred million never returns 
to us intact. Only about eighty million returns to us. There 
is a continual bleeding of about twenty millions annually 
from the revenues. Ever since you obtained territorial 
jurisdiction and power in India, in the middle of 
the last centur}’, Englishmen and other Europeans that 
went to India have treated that country in the most 
oppressive way. I will quote a few words of the Court of 
Directors at the time to show this. “ The vast fortunes 
acquired in the inland trade have been obtained by the most 


bring away from the country enormous quantities i 
, How was the Indian Eminre obtained by you ? It 
generally said that you have won it by the sword, 
you will keep it by the sword. The people who s 
not know what they are talking about. They also 1 
you may lose “ it by force." You Iiave not won tl 
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Empire by tlie sword. Daring these hundred and fifty years 
yon have carried oa wars by'which thi.s great Empire has 
been buiit up it has cost hnndreds of millions of money. 
Have you paid a single farthing of it ? You have made the 
Indians pa3’ every farthing. You have formed this great 
British Empire at oar e.npenre, and you wifi hear what 
reward we have received front you. The European army in 
India at any time was comparatively insignificant. In the 
time of the Indian Mutiny j’on had only forty .‘thousand 
troops there. It was the two hundred thousand Indijn troops 
that shed their blood and fought j’our battles and that gave 
you this magnificent Empire. It is at India’s cost and blood 
that this Empire h.is been formed and maintained up to the 
present day. It is in consequence of the tremendous cost of 
these wars and because of the millions on millions you draw 
from us j-ear by year that India is so completely exhausted 
and bled. It is no wonder that the time has come when India 
is bleeding to death. You have brougjit India to this condition 
by the constant drain upon the wealth of that country. I ask 
any one.of you whether it is possible for any nation on the face 
of the earth to Jive under these conditions. Take your own 
nation. If, you were subjected to such a process of eshaustion 
for years, you would come down yourselves to the condition 
in which India now finds herself. How then is this drain 
made ? You impose upon us an im.-nense European military 
and civil service, you draw from us a heavy taxation. But 
in the disbursement and the disposal of that taxation we 
have not the slightest voice. I ask anyone here tp stand up 
and say that he would be satisfied if, having to pay a heavy , 
taxation, he had no vojee in the government of the country. 
We have not’ the slightest voice. The Indian Government 
are the masters of all our resources, and they may do what they 
like with them. We have simply to submit and be bled. I 
hope I have made it quite clear to you, that the words of 
Lord Salisbury which I have quoted are most significant ; 
that the words are true and most appropriate when applied 
to India. It is the principle on which the system of British 
government has been carried on daring these 150 years. 
What has been the consequence ? I shall again quote from 
Lord Salisbury. He says : “ That as India must be bled thb 
lancet should be directed to the parts where the blood is 
congested, or at least sufficient, not to those parts already 
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feeble from the want of it." T^rd Salisbury declared that 
the agricultural population, the largest portion of the popula- 
tion of India, was feeble from the want of blood. This was 
said twenty-five years ago; and that blood has been 



equivaleat." I ask any one of yon whether there is any great 
mystery in these dire famines and plagues ? No other country 
exhausted as India has been exhausted by an evil system of 
government would have stood it half the time. It is extra- 
ordinary that the loyalty of the Indians who are bled by you 
is still s<S great. The reason of it is that among the Hindoos 
it is one of their most cherished and religious duties that they 
should give obedience and loyalty to the powers that govern 
them. And they have teen loyal to that sentiment, and you 
have derived the benefit of it. It is a true and genuine 
loyalty. But do not expect that that loyalty cannot &il, that 
it will continue in the same condition in which it is 'at the 
present time. It is for the British to rouse themsdlves and to 
open their minds, and to think whether they are doing their 
duty in India. The theory maintained by statesmen is that 
India is governed for the benefit of India. They say that 
they do not derive any benefit from the taxation. But this is 
erroneous. The reality is that India, up to the present day, 
has been governed so as to bring about the impoverishment 
of the people. I ask you whether this is to continue. Is it 
necessary that, for your benefit, we mr*t be destroyed ? Is it 
a natural consequence, is it a necessary consequence ? Not 
at all. If it were British rule and not un-British rule rvhich 
governed us England would be benefited ten times more 
than it is. (Cheers.) You could benefit yourselves a great 
deal more than you are doing if your Executive Government 
did not persist in their evil system, by which you derive some 
benefit, but by which we are destroyed. I say let the British 
public thoroughly understand this question, that by destroying 
us you will ultimately destroy yourselves. Mr. Bright knew 
this, and this is an extract from one of his speeches. He said, 
or to the effect : By all means seek your own benefit and your 




own good in connexion vnth India; bet you cannot derive any 
good except by doing good to India. It you do good to India 
you will do good to yoarseives. He said there were two ways 
of doing good to yourselves, either by plunder or by trade. 
And he said iic would prefer trade. Now, I udll explain how 
it would benefit yon. At the rp:escnt,time you are exporting 
to the whole world something like three hundred millions 
worlli 01 your produce a year. Here is a country under your 
control with a population of three hundred millionsof ijuman 
souls, not savages of Africa. Here is India, with a^perfectly 
free trade entirely under your control, and what do you send 
out to her? Only eighteen pence per year pet head. If you 
could send goods to the extent of £x per head per annum 
India would be a market for your whole commerce. If such 
were the case you would draw immense wealth from India 
besides benefiting the people. I say that if the British public 
do not rouse themselves the blood of every man that dies 
there vrill lie on their head. You may prosper for a time, 
but a time must come when you must suffer the retribution 
that comes from this evil system of government. What I 
quoted to you from Lord Salisbury explains the real condition 
of India. ,It is not the first time that English statesmen 
have declared this as absolutely as Lord Salisbury has done. 
During the whole century Englishmen and statesmen of con- 
science and thought have time after time declared the same 
thing, tliat India is being exhausted and drained, and that 
India must ultimately die. Our misery is owing to this 
exhaustion. You ate drawing year by year thirty, millions of 
our wealth from us in various ways. The Government of, 
India’s resources simply mean that the Government is despotic 
and that it cin put any tax it chooses on the people. Is 
it too much to ask that when we are reduced by famine and 
plague you should pay for these dire calamities ? You are 
bound in justice and in common duty to humanity to pay the 
cost of these dire calamities with which we are afflicted. 

I will conclude with Lord Salisbury’s other true words ; 

" Injustice will bring down the mightiest to ruin.” (Great 
applause.) 

At the conclusion of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s address a 
collection was made on behalf of the famine relief fund, and 
the meeting ended, as it had begun, with devotional exercises. 
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t. KAOROJI AT PLUMSTEAD. ‘ 




Dcaiing v.-:th the l:rK n.-r: of ihf rcFoijtion, Iio said it v.as a 
pure matter cf fact tna: t.-r°a: T^ntaia, durinf; the wliolc 
period of her connexion vritn India, liad never spent a single 
faitl'ino of PittisK morev cn lltc Eastern Empire. AH the 
great wars vhicfi had heen engaged in had jiecn paid for 
hy the Inom t' c i '■d i —as India, or rather its 
Xatives. tvno h.-.ft — .w" tins r.oiilc heritage to the British 
Empire. Indians it.id also shod incir blood in order to main- 
tain ana c’.tcnd that Empire. 1 . p to the time of tiie Indian 
Mutiny me Brittsn r\rmy mere never exceeded .(.oaioo men, 
while its average strength was from 15,000 to 20,000 men. 
But the Indian .^rmy of 200,000 v.-as placed at the service of 
the Empire : it was maintained by India, and it shed its 
blood for India. Surely these facts required no comment. 
But thill was not all. From the time when Groilt Britain 
first obtained territorial jurisdiction in India down to the 
present day it had drawn millions upon millions sterling from 
that Empire. Great Britain had appropriated this Indian 
wealth, thereby reducing the population to oxlrcmo poverty. 
.'\.t the beginning of the century only about 3 millions a year 
was drawn from India, but now the amount lahoii away was 
officially I.dmitted to be about 30 millions sterling annually. 
This was an open sore, and no country conld withstand being 
bled unceasingly in this manner. (Hear, hear.) As he had 
said the result had been t<v reduce the bulk of the Indian 
papulation to eUremo poverty, destitution, and degradation ; 
and. to use tlic terms of his resolution, it was ■' Great Britain's 
bounden duty, in common justice and lmm.anily,»to pay from 
her own Exchequer the costs of ail famines and diseases 
caused by sijch impch’crishincnt.” There could only be one 
ending to lliis continual bleeding of India. Famine was> 
fallowing upon famine; each visitation was becoming more 
disastrous, and the present was the most disastrous of the 
whole century. For from thirty to forty years he had been 
as one crying in the wilderness against this terrible treatment. 
He had realised, and lie had endeavoured to make the people 
realise, that a country thus dr,aincd must in the end die. 
Great Britain owed a debt to these poor, wretched, dying 
people. (Hear, hear.) The British people, through their 
policy, were the cause of the misery which now prevailed, 
and the least they could do surely was to try and help the 
Natives of India in their time of terrible distress. The great 



idea of tlie I ndian Government appeared to be not to let the 
English taxpayer have any trouble or annoyance in con- 
nexion -with India. The rulers of that Empire seemed to 
think that the moment the English taxpayer was called upon 
to contribute a farthing for the maintenance of India, he 
would deinai'd to know the reason why India had been 
treated in tlie manner she had‘ been. They wore well aware, 
too, that no good reason could be shown for such treatment. 
Let him give one illustration of the unwisdom of maintaining 
a running sore. Thirty years ago France and Germany had 
a deadly 'struggle. France was beaten and had to p.iy dearly 
for it. A heavy burden was imposed upon her, a severe 
wound was indicted. Hut in process of time it healed. 
France paid her debt, the account was closed, and she became 
as prosperous as ever. Why was not an endeavour made to 
treat India in the same way ? Why, having once drawn 
from her enormous sums of money, was not tlie account 
closed and the Natives of India allowed to reap tlio honofit of 
tlie weallli which their country produced ? No. Tlie policy 
was to keep the wound running day after day and month 
after month, and they might rely upon it tliat until the 
blooding was stopped India would have no chance of pros- 
perity. It surely w.as the duly of llic Ilritisli lixclioquor, 
seeing that their policy was responsible for tlie present 
famine and disease, to pay tlie wliolu co.st of saving life 
and of restoring the stricken -people to their normal in- 
dustrial condition instead of furtlier oppressing and crush- 
ing llic Indian people themselves by compelling lliem to 
find these I'osts directly or by loan under the. deceptive 
,,relext or disguise of what is c.alled “ the resources of the 
Government of India,” which simply meant s.'iuccr.ing tlie 
wretclied people llicmscivcs. The term “resources of the 
Government of India " was a most deceptive one. Tlicy had 
often been told that India liad not exhausted licr borrowing 
powers. But what were the facts? Tlie Government of 
India consisted of Europeans. Tlie Indians liad not the 
sUglitcst voice in the expenditure of a single fartliing. They 
liad only to p.iy, and, before any portion of the taxation 
exacted from them could be used for the benefit of India, 
200,000,000 of rupees were annually devoted to the p.iynieiit 
of salaries and pensions of Europeans wlio constituted the 
Government of India. The population of England paid 50s. 



per head per annam :n the form of tarmtion. The people of 
Indi?. did not even pay 53. per^hsad; yet, strange to say, they 
were crashed by a heavier burden of taxation than were the 
English. The incidence and heaviness of taxation did not 
depend upon the amount ; h depended upon the capacity to 
bear it ; and the fact rvas tiiat, while Enpiish taxation 
represented from 6 per cent, to S per' cent, of the taxpayers' 
income.othe taxation in India represented 14 or i< per cent. 
They ail knew how hard it was for a man earning £^x per 
week to give is. out of it. It was far more easy a man 
with an income of £1,000 a year to give away ^l.oo; and 
hence it was that the people of India, in their wretchedness 
and impoverishment, felt so heavily the taxation imposed 
upon them. Was it not most humiliating and discreditable 
to the British name that other countries should be appealed 
to to come to Britain's help for tire relief of Britain's own 
subjects after they had been under British rule for a period of 
lyo years? British rulewas supposed to confer great blessings 
upon the Indian race. But what had been the results of it ? 
Millions of the people were dying of &mine and disease, and 
scores of millions from year’s end to year’s end never knew 
what it was to have a full meal! As had been well said it was 
a shame th\t our own fellow-subjects should starve while the 
British Empire was the greatest and richest in the world. 
In treating India as they were doing they were killing the 
bird that laid the golden eggs. They were deriving great 
benefits from India, but those benefits carried with them 
losses to the Indian people. If they would only treat India 
honestly, if they would act as honourable Englishmen and 
fulfil their pledges to India, they would be able to gain ten*' 
times as much benefit from India, and those benefits would 
then carry with them the blessings of the Indian people. 
More than that, how was the wealth now withdrawn from 
India distributed ? It went into the pockets of the capitalists 
and the higher classes. It did not benefit the working men 
of Great Britain. He bad no desire to appeal to their selfish- 
ness, but he was bound to point out the economic fact that 
the doing of evil reflected upon all who had a share in it. 
Now, in England the production represented something like 
/40 per head per annum. They exported goods to the whole 
world, and the amount of exports was placed at three hundred 
millions sterling per annum. Upon those exports rested the 
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question of their employment. Their own colonies had 
slammed the door of proteodon in their face, European 
countries had also adopted protective tariffs ; so, too, bad the 
United States of America, and yet, notwithstanding this fact. 
Great Britain annually exported produce to the value of three 
hundred millions sterling. India was the only place where 
they had perfect freedom of trade, entirely under their own 
control. But what proportion of the British exports went 
into that- country ? Only about twenty-five million sterling. 
Why was it that such a small amount was exported to India ? 
Simply because the process of bleeding had been carried on 
to such an extent that the people had literally no money left 
with which to buy British produce. Now if, instead of 
treating the NatiTCS of India in this cruel and barbarous 
fashion, they were to deal -with them honestly, what would be 
the result ? Let them remember that the Indians were not 
a race of savages. Two thousand years ago they were the 
most highly civilised nation in the world. And what sort of 
people were the Natives of England when at that period they 
were discovered by Cmsar? (A laugh.) Now, the Indians' 
hnow how to enjoy the good things of this world, and if they 
were only allowed to benefit by what they produced they 
would be .able to buy the manufactures of Great Britain. 
The Government were avilling to massacre savages in 
South Africa in order to find markets for British goods, 
whereas if they would only' develop the resources of 
India with her three hundred millions of population, they 
would find^ ample outlet for British trade, and there would 
soon cease to be any unemployed in Great Britain. Thus 
if they would only adopt an honest jiolicy to India they 
would benefit ten times to the extent they now did. Nemesis 
always followed upon unrighteousness, and, as Lord Salisbury 
once said, “ Injustice will bring the mightiest of the earth to 
ruin.” He did not see why England should be an exception 
to that rule. British rule had given the people security of 
life and property ; but of what value to them was a life which 
meant death by stariTition or disease, or of what good was 
property when it was only produced for the benefit of Great 
Britain ? The fact was that Indian Natives were mere helots. 
They were worse than American slaves, for the latter were at 
least taken care of by their masters, whose property they 
were. All the Indian people asked was that this country 



c'irrj: -^v.t zrr. rerni.T 0.' the Queen's Pro- 
clnmaticn of rJfS -.vijic;-. p'cxiscd that “Oar subjects, of 
v.-hatcver "ce or creea. ns irse-y nnd iinpanialiy aOniitted to 
ofnc is :a our service, ir.e cuties ol which they may be qaaii- 
fied to Qisccargs."' nr.r.erio tiis policy of Great Britain had 
been in distinct contmvcnticii c: Parliamentary pledges and 
of the '..'ueea s Prcciapiaiicn. Xiie romance v.-as that British 
rule '.vas a blessine to laaia; tne reality was that it was 
aestrovinp Incia, and they naglit cepead upon if that the 
destaictioa of India must ultimately be followe'd by the 
destruction of Great Britain. Let them alter their policy 
before it v.-as too late. He very much feared that tlie present 
famine would be followed oy another famine next year, 
because the land had become so dry. Things were going 
from vrorso to worse, and it behoved the people of Great 
Britain to arouse themselves, and in the interests of humanity 
and common justice to adopt such a policy in India as w-ould 
enable the people to develop the enormous wealth of that 
country and to enjoy the fruits of their own country, (Loud 
cheers.) 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and unani- 
mously approved, and the chairman rvas authorised to sign 
and forward to the Prime Minister a petition embodying its 
provisions. 
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MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI AT KENNINGTON. 

INTERESTING DEBATE ON THE INDIAN FAMINE. 

The subject set down for discussion at the weekly meet- 
ing, last Saturday, of the St. John’s Literary and Debating 
Society, Kenningfon, was “ The Indian Famine ; Its Causes 
and Remedy.” The chair was occupied by the Rev. H. G. G. 
Mackenzie, and the principal speaker was Mr. Dadabhai 
.N’aoroji. There was a large attendance of members, and 
among tlie visitors were Messrs. G. K. Singh, Mukerji, and 
T. S. Naidu. 

In opening the proceedings the chairman commented on 
the fearful and appalling ignorance which prevailed in .this 
country on Indian affairs and expressed the pleasure^they had 
in ivelcoming one who was able to speak with so much 
authority on the subject which they had to debate that even- 
ing. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Naoroji, who was received with cheers, said that 
allhongh he proposed to c'onfine himself that evening to the 
discussion of the causes of the Indian Famine and the remedy 
it. must not be supposed for one moment tliat he desired to 
ignore, in the slightest degree, the goed which India had 
reaped from her connexion with England — (hear, hear) — 
indeed the very fact that he was on that occasion addressing 
an English audience and pointing out the faults associated 
with British role was in itself the best compliment he 
could pay to that rule in India. It was not necessary that he 
should attempt to describe the horrors of the famine. The 
descriptions of the misery and tortures suffered by millions of 
the Indian people, which had already appeared in the English 
Press, must have suflicicDtly lacerated their hearts. He 
would go direct, therefore, to the causes of the famine. 

When the British people first obtained territorial power 
in India, bad seeds were unfortunately sown. The Company 
went there solely for the sake of profit, greed was at the 
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bottom of everything they did., and the result v.-as that cor- 
ruption. oppression, and rapcdtr became rampant. That 
tvas the state of things at the very be^aaing of our political 
connexion rrith India, as was fully proved by reports of the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company. One of those 
reports set forth that vast [fortunes acquired in the Indian 
trade had been obtained largely by tyranny and oppression. 
One result was that there was a heavy drain of wealth from 
India, and the Europeans who went out there were so' anxious 
to acquire riches that the}’ did not wait until they had earned 
or deserved them, but they seized them in defiance of all 
economic principles. That was one cause of India’s trouble. 

Again, in the formation of the Indian Empire there had 
occurred many wars which had entailed enormous expenditure. 
Probably tiic cost of them had gone into hundreds of millions, 
and towards this the British people had not contributed a 
single farthing. Everything expended upon the formation of 
the British Empire in India had been Exacted from the Indian 
people and, in addition to that, the Natives had shed their 
blood freely — and to a much greater extent than Englishmen 
— in order to insure the maintenance of the British supre- 
macy. Year by year the burden upon India had steadily in- 
creased, and the three millions which was annually exacted at 
the beginning of the present century had now grown to 25 or 
30 millions. The worst of it u>as that India was afforded no 
chance of recuperah'on. She was suffering from a running 
wound which was slowly but surely sapping her vitality, and 
he ventured to assert that if Great Britain, now tfie richest 
country in the world, were to be subjected to similar treat- 
ment, she would as cerfainly fall into a state of impoverish- 
ment such as now afflicted her Eastern dependency. 

It might be asked were not the famines due to droughts ? 
His answer was in the negative. India was able to grow any 
quantity, of food. Her resources in that respect were 
inexhaustible, and when famines had occurred in the past — 
before she was subjected to the continual drain of her wealth 
—the population were able to withstand them because they 
bad stores of grain upon which they could fall back. But 
nowadays they were unable to accumulate such stores.' 
Immediately the grmn was grown it had to be sold in order 
to provide the taxation of the country, and the people were 
therefore not in a position to cope with femine. Indeed, the 
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English little knew the actual’ conditions under which the- 
Indian Natives existed. A large proportion of the population 
was in a normal state of starvation. The people were always 
underfed, even in good years, and consequently, when bad 
years came, they the more readily succumbed. No doubt, 
thanks to the as5ista;nce which had been sent from this 
country, many thousands of lives had been saved". But for 
what? The people bad been reduced to living skeletons; 
they 'had^ lost all stamina, and they would fall easy victims to 
disease. Now, if England failed to produce a single ear of 
corn in any one year there would not of necessity arise a 
famine, for the nations of the world would at once pour into 
the country stores of food which the people would be able to 
buy. But the difficulty of India was that the Natives had no 
money v/ith which to buy food should their crops fail, and 
hence it was that these disastrous- fimines arose. India was 
being made to bleed at every pore, her agricultural population 
— the vast mass of the people— had become vyeak for want of 
blood, and their poverty was accentuated by the fact that 
much of her produce was sent out of the country without 
anything being received in return for it. 

Now he came to the remedy. It was to be fopn’d in two 
words and two words alone — “honour” and “justice." 
There was not the slightest necessity that India should suffer 
in order that England might gain. If only the right policy 
were adopted Inffia could be 'made prosperous, and at the 
same time England would reap ten times the benefit she now 
had from |he connexion. She would gain the blessings and 
,, the gratitude of the people in lieu of their curses and their 
blood. What ought to be the Briti^ policy in India had 
been laid do^v^ in terras which gave the greatest satisfaction 
to the Natives of India. From 1833 onwards it had been 
stated in official document after offidal document — in Act of 
Parliament and in Royal Proclamation — ^that the Natives 
should have perfect equality with British citizens, and should 
not be debarred by reason of their origin or place of birth 
from holding any place or office for which by education they 
were fitted. (Cheers.) But, unfortunately, these solemnly- 
made promises had never been fulfilled. The people were 
fetill kept under a bad system of government. They had no 





Indian Mutiny, promised tlfat the NaByes should be 
, and impartially admitted to oiSces, “ the duties of whii 
might ^ qualiBed by their education, ability, and intef 
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to the ivar of 1878-80 ■when he made a grant from the 
Imperial Exchequer of five miBion sterling towards defraying 
the total expenditure of twenty millions. But even that did 
not go far enough, for why should a wealthy country like 
England pay, only one-fourth and a poor wretched country 
like India contribute thfee-foufths of the cost of a war waged 
for the promotion of purely Imperial interests? ■!£ only 
England were to treat India more fairly in regard to financial 
matters, and if this continual drain of Indian wealth were to 
be put a stop to, not only would the Natives of India be placed 
in a better position to withstand famine but they would be 
able and willing to purchase British manufactures, and an 
enormous impetus would thereby be given to British trade 
with India. The small amount of trade we now did with 
India as compared with other parts of, the world was remark- 
able, and if only that country were enabled to be prosperous 
England would find her hands full in supplying Indian trade 
demands, and the unemployed would soon become an extinct 
class. If India were treated with honour and justice the 
result would be the disappearance of famine and destitution 
and the re-appearance of prosperity, accompanied by still 
greater prosperity for England. 

A very interesting debate followed, several of the speakers 
urging that the lecturer had not shown a sufficient recognition 
of the benefits of British rule, end of the generosity of the 
British people in periods of distress. It was suggested that 
the Indian people were partly to blame for their condition 
because they relied too much on agriculture and l)ad no 
t.ianufacturing industries. 

In the course of the discussion Mr. Mukerjijnasted that 
loyalty was ingrained in the Native mind. It was part and 
parcel of their religion, and they were always grateful for 
services done on their behalf. When the Prince of Wales 
visited India he had a magnificent reception, but it was a 
noteworthy fact that when Lord Ripon left their shores still 
greater crowds of Natives assembled to do him honour, 
because they knew he had endeavoured to' rule them justly, 
notwithstanding the discouragement -with which he met at 
thp hands of the Europeans there. 

Mr. Singh also joined in the discussion and said it had 
been asked whether India would have been better off under 
Russian rule. His reply was that two wrongs did not niake 





10 “gti!: tor (jreat untoic la aoain turica ana in i^mna in 
the da}- cf iter need. (Cheers.} He complained,’ hoWever, 
that no matter how well fitted a Native might proge to be to 
hold public office in India, he was unfairly debarred from 
rising to positions — especially in the Army — ^which were open 
to Europeans, some of whom were now cheering Mr. Kruger 

Vt, Naoroji, replying on the whole debate, said lio speaker 
had attempted to dispnfe his assertion that Indian resources 
had been exhausted by British policy — which was thus 
responsible for the famines. It had been suggested that 
India should look more to manufacturing industries and be 
less dependent upon agriculture. But it seemed to be for- 
gotten that the Indian industries had been destroyed by the 
British policy. India was originally noted for her Industries. 
Venice and other ancient cities acquired great wealth through 
their trade with India, but Great Britain had deprived them 
of their life blood, and they could no longer carry on their 
industries because they had no means wheceivith to maintain 
them. One of the speakers had stated that India was more 
prosperous now than before she came under Briti^ rule. To 
the eye that was so. But really it was not ^he case. They> 
must remember that.there were now two Indias — British 
India which bias flourishing, and the India of the Indians 
which was not prosperous. He thought he had been able to 
show that England’s policy had had might and not right 
an its foundation. There was no ground for charging India 
with ingratitude and disloyalty if she resented the violation 
of the solemn pledges to treat her people justly; and he 
warned them that the three hundred millions of Indian 
Natives were now beginning to understand the position and 
might be tempted, unless something was done to ameliorate 
their condition, to use force in order to destroy force. They 



fire. They were undoubtedly ^now in the frying pan, but 
surely Great Britain was not entitled to justify the breaking 
of honourable pledges by simply suggesting that Russia might 
do worse. England had taught India one very important 
lesson, viz., that the ruler was for the people, but the people 
were not for the ruler. "He reiterated his friend’s statement 
that loyalty was part and parcel of the Indian religion) which 
enjoined that the king should be father to the people and that 
■ the peoplfi should be children to the king, and 'finally he 
tendered hearty thanks for the sympathetic hearing which 
had been accorded to him. 

A vote of thanks to 'the Rev. chairman brought the pro 
ceedings to a close. 
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